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Arr. L—THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 


Tne Scriptures, as a whole, are a magazine of facts, inci- 
dents, metaphors, symbols, and implications, out of which doc- 
trines must be formulated, covering the wide field of creation, 
providence, sin, redemption, immortality, and eternal destinies. 
From this storehouse of precious things we gather the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit; bnt we are indebted especially to the dis- 
eourses of our Lord, and to the record of the planting of the 
Chureh, for the foundation facts and guiding principles by 
which we are to be led to right conclusions in this partienlar 
study. In these are statements which stand ont with the prom- 
inence of mountain peaks, pointing us to high and solid ground 
where we may stand with firm footing and look with serene 
confidence upon the open vista of divine communion with the 
human soul. 

Underlying this doctrine is the basal fact that there isa Holy 
Spirit. Our first apprehension of this fact comes to us, not by 
direct statement, but like our first recognition of the being of 
God, by assumption in the work of creation: “ And the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters.” In that myste- 
rious era of unrevealed duration known as “the beginning,” 
after the substanees of which the universe is composed had been 
spoken into existence by the fiat of Oimnipotence, the divine 
energy which molded them into form and energized them 
with intrinsic and vital forees was the Spirit of God. From 
the inner recesses of the eternal Godhead, he proceeded forth to 
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the work of garnishing the heavens and filling the earth with 
life and gladness. 

The ordinary conception of the Holy Spirit as a divine per- 
sonality has its vindication in the distinctness of his office in 
creation. It is also justified to us by a rational view of his 
place andageney in redemption. His work in the soul in re- 
covering it from sin is as clearly personal and divine as is his 
work in creation ; and since our interest in the study arises more 
from the latter than from any other feature we shall endeavor 
to grasp the work attributable to the Spirit in renewing the sin- 
ner in righteousness, and gather therefrom the doctrine of the 
Spirit in its most important relations. In order to accuracy we 
must be somewhat careful of definitions and try to give exact 
expression to the reasons governing our belief, although it is 
aside from the purpose of this writing to state the grounds of 
our faith in the divinity and personality of the Holy Spirit, in- 
volving the doctrine of the Trinity, as distinct from that con- 
ception of the unity of God which is common to Unitarians 
and deists. 

The work of salvation compreliends all the processes of can- 
celing guilt, removing condemnation, breaking the reigning 
power of sin, imparting life to the spiritually dead, washing 
away moral uncleanness, and establishing the heart and life in 
righteousness and true holiness. The immanence of the Spirit 
of God, and his activity in all these processes which take place 
within the soul, are the central facts around which must be 
grouped the incidents and implications of the Scriptures in 
making up the doctrine of our study. 

That God in some way touches the human soul and affects 
it, impressing upon it somewhat that awakens desires, impulses, 
inclinations, and affections, giving it a character and capabili- 
ties not otherwise possible to it, isa truth which pervades reve- 
lation and distinguishes the Gospel from all other schemes of 
religion. There must be, therefore, in the nature of man, 
some quality or aptness, or some susceptibility to divine infln- 
ence, which adapts him to this invisible contact, and which in 
itself marks the soul as designed for this high communion 
and prophesies its exalted destiny. Without this assumed c¢a- 
pacity for immediate intercourse with Deity it would be vain 
for us to look for testimonies to the manifestation of God to 
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man, or for any data for building or interpreting the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit. A mere hypothesis about the Spirit as an 
entity, or as an agent, or as a personality, with conjectures 
touching the filial or processional relations of the persons in the 
Godhead, is not such a doctrine as is demanded by the moral 
exigencies of the race. A doctrine is more than an hypothesis, 
more than a theory, more than a conjecture or a speculation ; 
it is formulated truth, with traceable sources, with rational at- 
testations, and with apprehensible purpose. It is truth declared, 
teachable and taught, which, when received, increases the store 
of knowledge, shapes the activities of the faculties, dominates 
the sensibilities, regulates the motives, tones up the volitions, 
and nourishes the life with which the soul is endowed. It is 
higher and nobler than dogma, because it is sustained by evi- 
dences which commend it beyond the external authority requir- 
ing its propagation. He who speaks lightly of doctrines, and 
especially of those relating to God’s gracious power in dealing 
with souls and in preparing destinies, speaks ignorantly, or 
speaks from the exuberance of his vanity. 

God is invisible and intangible. When he comes forth from 
the immensity of his being, and from the hidings of his person- 
ality, to reveal himself to intelligent creatures, he always appears 
within the sphere of finite contemplation in the person of the 
only begotten Son, “ who is the image of the invisible God,” or 
else in the activity and life-giving energy of the Holy Spirit. 
These are the personal manifestations of his presence, the per- 
sonal agents appearing in all his works, in all his relationships, 
and in all his revelations of himself in creation and in redemp- 
tion, and especially in the applications of his grace to the salva- 
tion of sinful men. These personal agents are divine, each of 
one substance, power, and glory with the Father, and each in his 
sphere revealing God and doing the work of God. As in the 
nature of God there is neither mixture nor confusion because of 
the distinction of persons or because of the manifestations of 
personality in the outgoings of the Deity in the Son and in the 
Holy Spirit, so in the official work of these divine persons, in 
the scheme of liuman recovery, there are distinctness and de- 
partmental separateness, without confusion or impingement, and 
yet with complete and constant cooperation. In other words, 
the Son of God has his official sphere of personal activity, 
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within which the Holy Spirit has neither place nor official ree- 
ognition ; and the same is true of the Holy Spirit. He also 
las an official sphere within which he works alone, so to speak ; 
works the work of God, works as God, and works with cease- 
less regard to the one supreme will, to the unbending purpose 
of love, and to the invincible nature of responsible man. 

Can these official spheres be ascertained? Can we trace the 
lines which separate these departments of official activity ? 
Are there not at least some pointers which indicate their bound- 
aries? Think it not presumptuous to make the inquiry. If 
we fail in this, or think it rash to undertake it, we are doomed 
to abide in such a state of ignorance that clear conceptions of 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit will be impossible. What then 
is the office of the Holy Spirit, as distinguished from the oftice 
of Jesus Christ? Where is the sphere of his operations, and 
what his limitations? If we ean outline these with an approxi- 
mation to accuracy we shall gain a point of view that will be 
helpful in surveying the whole field of moral and spiritual im- 
pressions. 

In the first place, let it be noted that there are two distinct 
needs to be met in the case of every sinner. A man con- 
demned as a criminal at the bar of justice, in order to become a 
good citizen and enjoy his freedom, must be released from the 
legal penalties he has ineurred, and then he must take on new 
qualities of character, becoming honest and upright. So the 
sinner’s relation to the divine law must be adjusted, and his inner 
self must be transformed. These two needs are met in the 
scheme of redemption, one by each of the divine persons en- 
gaged in the undertaking. Whatever is legal in the scheme 
belongs to the official work of the Messiah, the Son of God. 
Ile adjusts the relations of mankind to the law of God. LHe mag- 
nifies the law, maintainsits honor, and redeeins from its curse. 
Iie was made under the law, that he might redeem them who 
were under the law. Forensic terms represent his distinctive 
work. He redeems, propitiates, reconciles, justifies ; and such 
terms also describe his offices as mediator, advocate, intercessor, 
and judge. This legal work is his alone. In all the wide 
range of his kingly authority the work of the Spirit is not 
found. The Son of man has power on earth to forgive sin, be- 
cause he himself became the propitiation for sin and met the 
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legal demand, so that forgiveness to the penitent is as consist- 
ent with law as it is in itself an act of grace. On the other 
hand, the office of the Holy Spirit is to meet the other need. 
All that is moral, or that relates to the inner state of the man, 
requiring the adjustment of personal qualities to fit the soul for 
its purchased legal privileges, belongs to the department or 
sphere in which the Holy Spirit is supreme. He only can re- 
construct the moral nature and make it a temple of the living 
God. In the order of thought the official work of Christ is 
antecedent and procurative, while that of the Holy Spirit is 
subsequent and resultant. The latter is impossible without the 
former, while the former is incomplete and fruitless without 
the latter. Both are requisite to fill the measure of the divine 
love and wisdom in the salvation of sinners. 

Can we trace signs of this distinction of official work in the 
earlier revelations? It has been said that every essential doc- 
trine of the New Testament was in some way foreshadowed in 
the Old Testament. Whether this is an extreme statement 
or not we shall not contend, but itis evident that in the Levit- 
ical services under the Mosaic ritual there were typical adum- 
brations of some distinction of the kind we are considering. 
The proper classification of all the typical ceremonials which 
had respect to deliverance and purification from sin is into 
blood sacrifices and water ablutions. The blood redeemed and 
the water purified. The sin offering of the lamb or the bul- 
lock was indispensable, but it was unavailing unless followed by 
the required washing with water. The sin offering typified the 
redeeming act of the Son of God as “ the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world” in the stipulation of the everlasting 
covenant; and the washing with water typified the purification 
from sin which is wrought within the soul by the ageney of 
the Holy Spirit. All religious uses of water under the old cov- 
enant pointed to this result. The sprinkling of the water of 
purification prefigured the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost. The blood and the water to- 
gether indicated the redemption complete. The fountain 
opened to the house of David was “for sin and for unclean- 
ness ”—for “sin,” the transgression of the law ; and for “unclean- 
ness,” the moral defilement to be washed away by the purifying 
power of the Holy Spirit. These two aspects of the work of 
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salvation show the ground of the distinction between the legal 
and moral in the process, and prove that each arises from the 
actual relation and condition of the sinner. The distinction is 
not fictitious, existing only in the imagination, but is necessary 
to the understanding of the needs of the soul and to an appre- 
ciation of the wonderful provisions of grace to meet its emer- 
gencies. 

As has been already anticipated, we find the sphere of the 
Spirit’s work in the moral nature of man, as affected by sin, 
and not in the legal relation the sinner sustains to the divine 
government, either before or after lis conversion. It is there- 
fore impossible to develop the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
without ascertaining, as nearly as possible, what there is in the 
soul that renders it susceptible to divine influence. What is 
there in man that opens to spiritual touches from God? The 
best psychology at command is defective. We must therefore 
proceed tentatively, and yet there is firm footing in reach, so 
far as necessity compels us to go into the study of the soul’s 
attributes with our present object in view. A perfect analysis 
of the associated faculties which inlrere within the immaterial 
entity we call the soul is neither necessary nor possible ; yet 
this imperfection does not hinder a proximately accurate classi- 
fication of the powers we do apprehend, with an approach to 
certainty adequate to the purposes of our inquiry. While the 
soul is an assemblage of different powers or capabilities, each 
sufficiently distinct to be identified in its special character and 
work, and to be differentiated from all others, there is no such 
separateness to any of them as to require the belief that the 
soul iscompounded or in any sense resultant from the union of 
different or divisible organs. It is rather a simple essence, a 
unit, an indivisible entity that cannot be distributed into parts, 
some of which may be supposed to be actively employed, while 
others are at rest. This entity acts as a whole, in its unity, or 
it does not act at all. What we eall faculties are not branches 
or separable parts, but simply powers or activities employed al- 
ways under the guidance of the complete personality. They 
are attributes or capacities for the pursuit of different ends, 
working under dissimilar conditions and motives. The will is 
the soul itself exercising its volitional power. So with all the 
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pressions, ideas, or the knowledge of facts previously acquired ; 
the understanding is the soul apprehending material of knowl- 
edge ; the reason is the soul tracing and discriminating the rela- 
tions of things; and the imagination is the soul busying itself 
with pure intellections, All these, and possibly others, are 
the natural faculties—powers without which the functions ot 
rational soul-life would be impossible ; and yet we can con- 
ceive of each and all of them as existing in completeness withi- 
out any leaning or bent to sin, or without any positive prefer- 
ence for the good. Not that anyone so exists, as a concrete 
fact, with all his natural faculties in full play, without bias to 
good or evil; but such a thing is possible to our conceptions, 
so that we may imagine this utter destitution of predisposition ; 
that is, we may think of an individual endowed with all the 
essential faculties of the soul and yet devoid of moral charac- 
ter. He may have mind, will, memory, and reason, and yet 
have no inclination for or against moral rectitude. If these 
natural faculties were all the powers of the soul there might be 
a soul without the elements of moral character. Dut these are 
not all the powers of the soul. There is another class of powers 
in everyone, which, if not faculties, are so related to the facul- 
ties as to be inseparable from them. They are the powers 
which give the soul its character for goodness or badness. 
They form a sort of vestment to the soul, giving to it inclina- 
tions, impulses, biases, affinities, and aversions; and in these 
are found also the spiritual sensibilities or the capacity for im- 
pressions. As are these powers, so is the man in all moral char- 
acteristics. 

Here, then, we may assume that the soul itself, with its 
natural faculties, is the person, the conscious self, the sub- 
stratum of being; but the personality is not complete without 
this second class of powers which we distinguish from the 
natural faculties, and which determine the moral qnality of the 
soul by giving bent or inclination to all its faculties. These 
are the avenues through which sin enters; these are the forees 
which dominate the soul to the extent that it is not governed 
by pure reason; and these are the powers which open to the 
touch of all spiritual influences. Tere is the seat of depravity, 
the carnal or fleshly mind, “the body of the sins of the flesh,” 
designated “the old man” in the words of the apostle; for 
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liere is the evil bent of nature which affiliates the man with all 
that is sensual and corrupting. 

This department of the immaterial nature is called in the 
Scriptures both the “ heart ” and the “spirit,” when specitically 
mentioned as distinct from the soul. When “soul” and 
“spirit” are conjoined, so that each must have its specific 
ineaning, the “soul” expresses all the natural faculties, and 
the “spirit” those that are moral. The “spirit” is not the 
“soul,” but it is the cluster of its moral qualities; it is to the 
soul what warmth is to the sunbeam, or what fragrance is to 
the flower, or what the temper is to the steel. It isof the soul, 
and yet it is not the essence of being. It is a changeable 
quality—something that may be transformed, renewed, put on 
or put off, without affecting the identity of the soul. In 
scriptural usage it is also called the “heart.” The words 
“heart” and “spirit” are used interchangeably in the Old and 
New Testaments, so as to demonstrate the identity of their sig- 
nificance. We never speak of the soul as good or bad, as right 
or wrong, but we do of both “heart” and “spirit.” Indeed, 
all moral qualities, good and bad, are ascribed to these. When 
the psalmist prayed, ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a right spirit within me,” he sought one blessing, and 
not two, using repetition for intensity, as was common in an- 
cient usage. Thus also the prophet Ezekiel wrote: “A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put within 
you: and IT will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and I will give you a heart of flesh.” The “heart” and the 
“spirit” are the subjects of that transformation which makes 
the man a “new ereation”—a change wrought by the Holy 
Spirit—while the soul retains not only its identity but all its 
natural faculties, with all their aptitudes and acquisitions. 
When converted the man, in respect of “ heart” and “ spirit,” 
like King Saul before his coronation, is “turned into another 
man;” but he loses nothing of his proper personality in the 
change. In the essence of his being, in the essential attributes 
of his spiritual nature—in mind, will, reason, and judgment— 
he remains himself alone ; so that the work of the Holy Spirit 
is in the “heart,” in the “spirit,” or in the moral qualities of 
the sonl which give character to the man, making him what he 
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Some one may ask, “Is not this restricting the sphere of 
the Holy Spirit’s work to narrow limits?” It does not re- 
strict it below the limit imposed by the nature of the ease. 
The Spirit works for the eradication of sin, and works where 
sin reigns; and he works for the implantation of new quali- 
ties and for building up the new life imparted, so that his 
whole sphere is where dwell the elements of moral character. 
Unless the essential being of the man is invaded, and the in- 
vincible basis of his moral freedom is subjected to extrinsic 
forces, involving his accountability, this limitation of the 
divine working within him must be a sacred reality. It is 
simply what exists, what is revealed in the Scriptures, and 
what everyone may read distinctly in the disclosures of his 
own consciousness, as well as gather from any true philosophy 
of his own being. 

The sphere of the Spirit’s work thus ascertained is not a 
narrow one when viewed with any just regard to the vastness 
of the empire within, or with a rational conception of the re- 
sultant possibilities. It is not a little thing to touch and trans- 
forin a human heart, through which the whole man is swayed. 
While the first contact of the Holy Spirit is with the spirit 
of man, touching the sensibilities, the thrill of that contact 
vibrates throughout the realm of ioral consciousness and sen- 
sation. It is as when God said, “ Let there be light: and 
there was light.” The moving of the Spirit of God upon the 
assemblage of susceptible powers, metaphorically called the 
heart, is like the brooding of that same Spirit over the disorder 
of the chaotic earth at the dawn of creation, when the morn- 
ing stars in concert sang their jubilant anthem of praise and 
the sons of God in celestial spheres shouted their joyous greet- 
ing to the newborn world. The regenerated soul becomes 
“a habitation of God through the Spirit.” The kingdom of 
God set. up within drives out alien forces till every power 
yields to the sway of righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost—a dominion wider than the continents of earth. 

Human philosophy stands appalled at the greatness of this 
work. Its tiny fingers touch nothing like it. Its sensuous 
wisdom is dumb before it. Science falters and is silent when 
God’s Spirit renews a sonl. Tlie greatest stretches of its 
power cannot reach an agency capable of such an achieve- 
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ment. The highest human learning can find nothing beyond 
the subjective energies of the man for his uplifting and recon- 
struction. These are not disregarded but subordinated in the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. He works in harmony with 
every natural power. Whatever intrinsic capability the soul 
possesses is energized, directed, and utilized by the Spirit in 
the processes of salvation. While grace is supernatural in its 
source it comes into harmonious relations with the natural 
order of working out results in the spiritual kingdom, supple- 
menting, inciting, and vitalizing the inherent forces, so that 
the resultant development of “newness of life” is attributable 
reciprocally to the Holy Spirit and to the active ageney of the 
human will. It is God working within and man working out 
his own salvation. 

The true doctrine of the Holy Spirit is synergistic, and not 
monergistic. There is found in it the presence of two distinct 
agencies, each retaining its essential character and working in 
its appropriate sphere, and yet blending and working together 
as with a single aim to a single end. The Spirit of God 
reinforces the spirit of man. This is the supernaturalism of 
the Gospel. It is not a supernaturalism which overrides the 
human will with arbitrary compulsion or sets at naught the 
unbending laws of the moral universe, but a supernaturalism 
which, without departing from the order of the higher realm, 
comes into the sphere of humanity with the light and quick- 
ening power which the lapsed condition of man renders indis- 
pensable to the restoration of the lost image of God. There 
was a supernaturalism of miracles that, at the beginning of the 
dispensation of the Spirit, had a most important mission, 
which was to attract attention, to arouse inquiry, and to 
authenticate messengers and messages from God; but that 
supernaturalism could not be incorporated into a system of 
religion for permanent continuance, because the constant. re- 
eurrence of miracles would destroy their purpose as extraor- 
dinary attestations. In an important sense not to be dis- 


paraged miraculous manifestations enter into our faith and 
support it. The historical records reporting them command 
our assent. The incarnation and the mighty works of the Son 
of God stand out before the world as the foundation of our 
faith, and with the historical verity of these extraordinary facts 
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Christian institutions must stand or fall. This extraordinary 
supernaturalism is an integral part of Christianity, but it has 
fulfilled its mission, so that we no longer look for miracles 
under the Gospel ministry. They are not needed. The super- 
naturalism which the doctrine of the Holy Spirit warrants is 
less tangible to the senses, but not less real nor less satisfying 
to the heart when clearly apprehended. It attests the verity 
of our faith with convincing power equal to that of miracles. 
“He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in 
himself.” Through the Moly Spirit the Gospel evinces its 
own divinity, and, by producing in believers the fruits of 
righteousness, commends itself to “every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God.” 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit presents God as working in 
the human soul for its recovery from sin. This is its first and 
last thought. Through all the dispensations this essential work 
has been going on. Since no other power could ever renew 
the heart or fit the sinner for communion with God, this power 
must have been available from the time the first sinner needed 
salvation. God working in men is not a new thing in human 
history, nor a something peculiar to the Gospel dispensation. 

Jecause it is essential some manifestation of it must be found 
in every age and among all the peoples and generations out of 
which have been gathered jewels to deck the Redeemer’s 
crown. The memorable words from the mouth of God before the 
flood, “ My Spirit shall not always strive with man,” although 
of warning tone, indicate that the Holy Spirit was then work- 
ing with men, and that lis absence at any time must be dis- 
astrous to human hopes. In their rebellion Israel “ vexed his 
Holy Spirit: therefore he was turned to be their enemy, and 
he fought against them.” David, in his penitence, prayed, 
“ Cast me not away from thy presence; and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; 
and uphold me with thy free Spirit.” Evangelical as is this 
prayer, and as clearly as it recognizes the work of the Iloly 
Spirit in the heart, there is no reason for regarding it as indi- 
rating an experience beyond the common privilege of the pious 
of that day. Indeed, we cannot conceive of the piety and 
saintliness of character exhibited by the worthies of Old 
Testament history without suggestions of a divine work in 
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the soul which has never been wrought except by the Holy 
Spirit. 

The first significant manifestation of the Holy Spirit in New 
Testament history is in connection with the person of the 
Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth. Not only was he conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, but in the temple the Spirit revealed his pres- 
ence to Simeon and inspired Anna to speak of him to all that 
waited for salvation in Jerusalem. When he appeared on the 
banks of the Jordan, to fulfill all righteousness in his baptism, 
the heavens opened and the Spirit of God descended upon him, 
while the voice of the Father attested his sonship. From that 
hour whithersoever he went he went by the Spirit. The 
prophecies which went before, predicting his Messianic achieve- 
ments, pointed to this anointing, and ascribed the establish- 
ment of his kingdom to it. In the first sermon ever preached 
to a Gentile audience Peter spoke of a report published 
throughout all Judea, “ How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil.” This 
comprehensive summation of the life of Jesus accords with all 
prophetic testimonies in ascribing his miracles to the Spirit, 
which the Father gave without measure unto him. Jesus him- 
self had said, “ But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, 
then the kingdom of God is come unto you.” We must not 
therefore wonder that all the instrumentalities ordained for 
spreading the kingdom of God on earth receive their efficiency 
from the presence and energizing power of the Holy Spirit. 
Chief among these is the preaching of the Gospel, which wins 
success and approves itself unto men as “the power of God 
unto salvation,” when preached “with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven.” 

The disciples who were called to be apostles—who gave up 
all to follow Jesus as their Master and Lord, and who witnessed 
his miracles, heard his discourses, and shared his most intimate 
fellowship—were doubtless partakers of his saving grace and 
renewing power, experiencing the work of the Holy Spirit up 
to the measure of privilege under the dispensation in which 
they lived; and in some respects they transcended the ordi- 
nary privileges of the saints, in that they were endowed with 


miraculons gifts under the commission which ended before the 
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crucifixion. But these same disciples, after being witnesses 
of all that Jesus did and suffered, and then of his resurrection 
and ascension, were still short of needed qualitications for the 
Gospel ministry till after an enduement of power from the 
Holy Ghost which they had not yet received. They were com- 
manded to wait for this special endowment, and not to open 
their ministry till it should come upon them. Must we not 
then deem it essential ? 

This special gift to be waited for was “the promise of the 
Father,” which Jesus had previously declared in their presence 
should come to them after his departure. We find it in the 
wonderful discourse delivered by him just before his passion. 
He then designated the Holy Ghost as the /araclete—the 
“ Comforter,” “ Advocate,” or “ Ilelper.” The Spirit was not 
unfamiliar to the disciples, but now he was to take a new official 
relation and become to them what the personal presence of 
the Master had been—their teacher, defender, guide, and 
helper. His coming was to be an epiphany, the manifestation 
of Christ himself, in fulfillment of his promise, “1 will not 
leave you comfortless: I will eome to you.” Nay, more; it 
was to be the revelation of both the Father and the Son: “ He 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him... . Ifa man love me, 
he will keep my words: and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” Ile was 
to manifest himself to his disciples as he did not to the world. 
But this special manifestation of the Father and the Son, in the 
person of the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, was not to be the 
second coming of Christ in the clouds with the angels, but the 
consummation of his first advent. It was the coming of the 
Son of man in his kingdom, or the coming of the kingdom of 
God with power. 

The promise of the Holy Spirit had been in the minds of the 
disciples from early in Christ’s ministry. In his sermon on the 
duty and privilege of prayer he had said: “If ye then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your ehildren, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him?” But now they stood face to face with a 
crisis. He whom they trusted and loved, who had been their 
instructor, guide, friend, and helper, was about to leave them. 
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They knew not as yet how, nor why. Sorrow filled their 
hearts. In some way they felt that new trials and new respon- 
sibilities awaited them, demanding larger measures of divine 
help than had been vouchsafed to men, except in the personal 
leadership of Him who was now to depart. It was then he 
said, * If ye love me, keep my commandments. And I will pray 
the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he 
may abide with you forever; even the Spirit of truth; whom 
the world cannot receive, beeause it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him: but ye know him; for he dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.” A little later in this discourse he reit- 
erated the promise of the Comforter, aud indicated his work : 
“ These things have I spoken unto you, being yet present with 
you. But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.” The next step in this instruction with regard to 
the mission of the Comforter points out to the disciples what 
should be their own office and work under this divine leader- 
ship: “ But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me: and ye also 
shall bear witness, because ye have been with me from oo be- 
ginning.” Further on in this address, still tenderly encourag- 
ing their saddened hearts, Jesus said: “ Nevertheless I tell you 
the truth ; It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I de- 
part, I will send him unto you. And when he is come, he will 
reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment. 
He will guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak 
of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak: 
and he will show you things to come. He shall glorify me 
for he shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto you.” 
From these passages, so rich in promised blessings, we pass 
over tothe time beyond the “ hour and the power of darkness,” 
when the risen Christ recalled to his disciples the promise of 
the Father,” “ which,” he said, “ye have heard of me.” Geth- 
semane, the cross, and the tomb were now behind him; the 
last commission had been given; and having bidden them to 
wait for the promise, and not to depart from Jerusalem with- 
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out its fulfillment, lhe spoke what were probably his last words 
before his ascension from Olivet: “ But ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” Surely, 
then, a new dispensation of the Spirit was at hand—one whose 
glory should eclipse all that had preceded. 

On one occasion, quite a while before his suffering, when 
Jesus stood up on the great day of the feast of tabernacles and 
eried, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink,” 
and spoke of “rivers of living water,” he anticipated this effu- 
sion. For the evangelist who recorded his words explained : 
“ This spake he of the Spirit, which they that believe on him 
should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet given; because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified.” After all the revelations of 
the Spirit, and the work he had done among men, working in 
them and striving with them through the centuries, “the Holy 
Ghost was not yet given” in the sense contemplated in “the 
promise of the Father; ” he had not yet come as Comforter in 
the revelation of the Father and the Son, in the higher expe- 
riences to which the Church is called under the new dispensa- 
tion. This brings us to the epoch of the Pentecost—the start- 
ing point for the study of the doctrine under the Gospel; an 
epoch which opens to the Church visions of spiritual power 
never known before. It was the day of the opening of the 
New Testament temple, with walls of salvation and with gates 
of praise. Beginning at this point we study the work of the 
Holy Spirit as set forth in the Acts of the Apostles, and as in- 
terpreted in the epistles, in his convincing, illuminating, regen- 
erating, sanctifying, and witnessing power—with endowments 
for comfort, strength, testimony, work, and victory, surpassing 
all that preceding dispensations had revealed. 
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Arr. IL—CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM IN 
ARABIA, EGYPT, AND NORTHERN AFRICA, 


Norru of the Mediterranean, Christ; south of the Mediter- 
ranean, Mohammed. This is not history, and it may be even 
less true as prophecy; yet it marks what almost seems to be a 
natural division of territory between two great religions, each 
of which aims at universal empire. Mohammedanism made 
important conquests in Spain, which it held for centuries; but 
long ago it was driven back across the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Suleyman the Magnificent planted the standards of Moham- 
med at the very gates of Vienna, and all Europe trembled 
before the conqueror. Yet, for more than three centuries, the 
retreat of Islam has been as steady and as inevitable as though 
attended by a Nemesis. All that is left in Europe to the 
present Sultan of Turkey is a very precarious foothold in 
the city of Constantine; and it is not very rash to prophesy 
that his successors, in the not distant future, will preside 
over the seraglio in some capital beyond the confines of 
Europe. 

Christianity does not furnish the historical counterpart of 
this picture south of the Mediterranean, yet it presents points 
of resemblance which in some respects are suggestive. During 
the early centuries of the Christian era the Gospel made some 
of its most important conquests in Egypt and the countries of 
northern Africa. But in its later conflict with the forces of 
Arabia so completely was it defeated that Gibbon wrote: 
“The northern coast of Africa is the only land in which the 
light of the Gospel, after a long and perfect establishment, has 
been totally extinguished.” * 

The past is an index to the future only when the philosophy 
of history is carefully studied. 

I. The inhabitants of Arabia just prior to the Christian 
era were idolaters, principally of the Sabian sect, who wor- 
shiped the fixed stars and the planets, and also angels and their 
images, regarding these as inferior deities acting as inter- 
cessors With the one true God. Some tribes worshiped a tree, 
or a lump of dough, or a stone. Magian worship had also 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. v, p. 267. 
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been introduced by the Persians, and the worship of Jehovah 
by Jewish refugees. 

Whether Paul preached the Gospel in Arabia is not certain ; 
but Christianity was introduced into the country at a compara- 
tively early date. Unfortunately, however, the type of Chiis- 
tianity which found its way into Arabia was not of a character 
to enable it to cope most successfully with idolatry or to give 
it any very essential spiritual victories. The Arabian Chris- 
tians were mostly of the sect of the Jacobites; and before 
the time of Mohammed the country lad become a hotbed of 
the heresies of Ebion, Beryllus, the Nazaraans, and the Col- 
lyridians. The latter introduced the worship of the Virgin 
Maz ‘y as God. Lad the Gospel in its purity been established 
and maintained in Arabia [slam might never have become one 
of the great religions of the world. But the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the Virgin, saints, images, and relies is too little re- 
moved from the worship of angels and their images, trees, 
dough, and stones, to give the one any marked advantage over 
the other. 

Christianity was more firmly established on the western 
shores of the Red Sea than on the eastern. Tradition has 
attempted to connect the earliest knowledge of the faith with 
the testimony of Candace’s servant, the eunuch: to whom Philip 
so faithfully preached. The conversion of the Ethiopians to 
Christianity is supposed to be due to Frumentius, who, with a 
fellow-student, was under the care of a philosopher, Meropius, 
when the ship in which they sailed was wrecked on the 
Ethiopian coast. Meropius was killed by the barbarians, but 
the young men were spared. At Axum they attracted the 
fuvor of the queen; and it was as tutor to the prince, her son, 
that Frumentius began to sow the seed of the Christian faith. 
On communicating his work to Athanasius, Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, that prelate at once appointed him Bishop of Axum. 
The Arian heresy, which soon after rent the Chureh, did not 
reach Abyssinia. But the Abyssinian Church was far from 
representing Christianity in its purity. Not a few rites and 
ceremonies borrowed from the Jews, and some also which had 
perhaps survived from the early pagan customs, were incor- 
porated into the Christian ritual. At length the monophysite 
heresy found acceptance with the Church in Egypt and was 
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communicated by the patriarch to his bishop in Axum. Yet 
subsequent events proved that the faith of Jesus had taken deep 
root in the soil of Ethiopia. 

Of the history of the Alexandrian Church during the first 
century and a half we have little real knowledge. According 
to an early tradition its founder was St. Mark. Ensebius 
does little more than mention the names of its bishops. Many 
things, however, would indicate that the Church at Alexandria 
early attained considerable importance. The catechetical 
school was founded at an early date, and exerted a wide in- 
fluence. In 180 A. D. it was presided over by Pateenus, a 
celebrated convert from Stoicism. Patanus was succeeded 
by Clemens, and Clemens by Origen. At Alexandria Atha- 
nasius wrote and spoke. It would seem that the seed of Chris- 
tian truth was here planted so deep that even the fury of the 
Saracens could not root it up. But an enemy more destructive 
than the sword of Mohammed assailed it, not from without, but 
from within. Monophysite, Gnostic, and other heresies, with 
schisms and the general decline of spirituality, began to de- 
clare the downfall of the Alexandrian Church long before the 
armies of Arabia appeared. 

We are without information as to when, or by whom, 
Christianity was introduced into Carthage ; but before the end 
of the second century it was pretty generally established along 
the North African coast. Its prevalence and strength may be 
inferred from an expression recorded by Tertullian in his 
Apology, that the whole country was beset with Christians, 
and that every sex, age, and condition, even to the highest 
rank, were passing over to. this denomination. The council 
held at Carthage in 215 was attended by not less than seventy 
bishops. This would indicate a considerable constituency. 
The Church grew rapidly in numbers and influence. The 
African countries of the Mediterranean were the scene of 
the labors of some of the most noted of the early fathers— 
Cyprian, Augustine, and many others. In the times imme- 
diately preceding the Mohammedan conquest Christianity 
ruled northern Africa. The bishops of the country are said 
to have numbered from four hundred to five hundred, which 
would mean many thousands of churches and priests. Jad its 
internal life been strong the Church of northern Africa 
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might have remained until this day; but, like the Churches 
of Egypt and Arabia, it was rent by many heresies. 

II. Mohammedanism arose like a whirlwind in the desert, 
and swept over more countries of the earth than the Roman 
arms ever subdued. The idolatry of Arabia had left a spiritual 
vacuum which a spurious Christianity, a Mariolatry, could not 
fill; and a new movement was sooner or later inevitable. 
However unspiritual Mohammedanism may afterward have 
become, it seeins reasonable to suppose that the first impulses 
of Mohammed were toward a purer and more spiritual worship. 
For nearly forty years he was a devout worshiper of the gods 
of Arabia. But his soul recoiled from idolatry; and he seems 
to have resolved upon restoring the ancient worship of God as 
professed by Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and the 
prophets. How far his enthusiasm at first led him to dream of 
his own exaltation it is difficult to determine. But it appears 
that his claims for personal recognition increased somewhat in 
the ratio of his success. The first to whom he unbosomed his 
purpose was his faithful wife Khadijah. She at once acknowl- 
edged his prophetic mission. His servant, Zeid, and his young 
cousin, Ali, soon followed. Not till he had labored in secret 
for three years did he venture to proclaim himself the prophet 
of God. Up tothat time he had succeeded in making only 
fourteen proselytes, but they included some of the chief men 
of Mecca, foremost among whom were Abubeker and Omar. 
Thus strengthened, lie ventured upon a more open career. 

The first public announcement of his mission was made to a 
company of about forty of his nearest relations. They received 
his claims with ridicule. But he was nothing daunted. For ten 
years he continued his public ministry in Mecca, proclaiming 
the worship of the one true God, and declaring himself to be 
the prophet of God. During all this time he relied solely upon 
persuasion, declaring for liberty of conscience and disclaiming 
all intention or right to use violence. Chapter Ixxxviii of the 
Koran, after speaking of the terrible day of judgment, says: 
“ Wherefore warn thy people, for thou art a warner only ; thou 
art not empowered to act with authority over them.” Oppo- 
sition became more and more intense. Ilis enemies said: 
“Mighty miracles were performed by the prophets of God, 
Moses and Jesus; why are not such acts wrought by you?” 
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This challenge, often repeated, greatly annoyed Mohammed, 
but he always replied, in substance, that the Koran is the 
miracle of miracles, and that there need be no other. He 
boldly claimed that it was eternal, of the very essence of God 
himself. He said that it was inscribed with a pen of light, in 
the highest of the seven heavens, and sent down to the lowest 
heaven by the angel Gabriel, from whom he received it, chapter 
by chapter, sometimes verse by verse. Relying upon the beauty 
and the sublimity of the Koran as the one divine seal of his 
mission, he andaciously challenged both men and angels to 
equal the excellencies of a single page. This boast was not 
without its effect upon the untutored, imaginative Arabian 
mind, although it will hardly carry conviction in the West. 
Gibbon says : 

The harmony and copiousness of style will not reach, in a version, the 
European infidel; he will peruse with impatience the endless, incoherent 
rhapsody of fable and precept and declamation which seldom excites a 
sentiment or an idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is some- 
times lost in the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the 
Arabian missionary, but his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime sim- 
plicity of the Book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same country, 
and in the same language.* 


In the twelfth year of his mission Mohammed announced 
that he had made the night journey to Jerusalem. The story 
was so absurd that some of his followers left him. But Abu- 
beker professed to believe it, and Mohammed’s reputation 
immediately rose to a great height. 

Whether Mohammed was an enthusiast to the point of 
insanity is a disputed question. It seems to have been a matter 
of doubt with himself, as he sometimes questioned his own 
mental soundness and several times contemplated suicide. 
But, whatever his mental state, there appears a subtle policy 
behind his maneuvers. As he launched out upon his career 
he seemed confronted with one of two alternatives, either to 
declare himself a prophet inspired of God and instructed by 
Ins angel, or to stand before the people as one possessed by 
a jinn, or devil. He chose the former course, and, as he went 
on, new revelations and spiritual visions were forthcoming, to 
correct any mistakes he had made, and to intrench him in his 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. v, p. 110. 
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positions. They enabled him eventually to show his magna- 
nimity by taking not less than fifteen wives, although he had 
declared four to be the rightful limit, and to very essentially 
change his ecclesiastical policy. 

In the thirteenth year of his mission opposition became so 
intense at Mecca that it was no longer safe for him to remain 
in the city, and with a few faithful followers he fled to Medina, 
whose people had already extended the offer of their hospitality. 
His flight from Mecca occurred September 13, 622 A.D. The 
first thing that he did on arriving at Medina was to build a 
mosque for worship and a house for himself. He soon became 
so strongly intrenched that he could not only defend himself 
against his enemies, but make inroads upon their territory. He 
attended faithfully to the religious services in the mosque on 
Fridays; but, between times, he found it convenient and re- 
munerative to intercept and plunder caravans. His change of 
policy as he increased in strength is interesting. With an army 
at his back he no longer believed in liberty of conscience or 
relied upon peaceful means for the propagation of his faith. 
New revelations armed him with the sword for religious con- 
quest. Enthusiasm became fanaticism of the fiercest type. In 
the sixth year of the Hegira he entered into a covenant of peace 
with the Meecans which was to remain in force ten years. But 
in the second year of this truce, without any formal declaration 
of war, he marched against Mecca and reduced it to submission. 
Of course the excuse was put forth that the Meccans had violated 
the treaty ; but it is certain that Mohammed refused to consent 
to further peaceful relations. Soon after the subjugation of 
Mecea the Khoreish—the descendants of Ishmael and the most 
powerful of the Arabian tribes—also submitted and accepted 
Islam. Other tribes, seeing that resistance was now useless, 
soon followed their example. Mohammed’s scheme seems to 
have been to unite in the worship of the one eternal and in- 
visible God the followers of the three different religions of 
Arabia—idolaters, Jews, and Christians. Whatever may have 
been in his thought at the beginning of his career, it was soon 
a part of his purpose to bring them all into submission to him- 
self as the chosen prophet and ambassador of God, commissioned 
with authority both as chief pontiff in things spiritual and as 
supreme ruler in things temporal. His ultimate dream stopped 
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Lia fk nothing short of universal conquest by the sword. Many 
Hates 4 who refused allegiance to Islam were put to death before his 
Fed eyes, while he enthusiastically pronounced the act a divine 
he (s judgment. 
be Ae The Christianity of Arabia was not equal to coping with this 
re 1 ha kind of an antagonist, and the flickering spark was soon prac- 
ie tically extinguished. Of course the sword of Islam did not 
: ey rest content with the conquest of Arabia. On the death of 
on fat Mohammed Abubeker was chosen the first caliph of Islam. 
hae He put down insurrection among the Arabian tribes and made 
ict important conquests in Syria. He was sueceeded in the 
la ie caliphate by Omar, during whose reign of ten years the Sara- 
ae eens conquered 36,000 cities or castles, razed 4,000 churches or 
me ral temples, and built 1,400 Mohammedan mosques. 
wt, Ethiopia, less than two hundred miles distant from Mecea, 
i, was naturally among the first countries to suffer the onslanght 
ili of Mohammedan arms. But the people remained true to the 
Christian faith. Although the country was ravaged again and 
again by Moslem armies, it does not appear that the tenets of 
Wary the Koran were ever acknowledged in any part of Abyssinia. 
' This steadfastness seems all the more remarkable when we re- 
i member that the Abyssinian Church did not represent a pure 


Christianity. The Abyssinians defended themselves against 
the Saracens, but were unable to protect their brethren on the 
other side of the Gulf. Nubia, converted at a later date than 
- Abyssinia, afterward renounced Christianity for Islam. Omar 
2 was on the throne of the caliphs when the conquest of Egypt 
was begun. His general, Amrou, boldly entered the country 
hat with only four thonsand men. He took Farmah, or Pelusium, 
a key which unlocked Egypt as far as the site of modern Cairo 
in Ae and the ruins of Heliopolis. Reinforced by four thousand 
lie Saracens he advanced against Memphis. After a siege of 
seven months the city and its strongholds were taken. The 
remnant of the Greek garrison took refuge in the Isle of 


alos Ronda. The besiegers entered the fortress with the shout, 
Veta “God is victorious!” The Coptic Christians resolutely re- 


fused to become proselytes—a position which, as a body, they 


have maintained to the present—bnt, both above and below 
Memphis, they covenanted to pay tribute to the caliph. It was 
on this occasion that they threw off allegiance to the Byzantine 
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Church and established themselves in the communion of the 
Jacobites. Amrou next laid siege to Alexandria. The resist- 
unce was obstinate. The siege lasted fourteen months and cost 
the Saracen army the loss of twenty-three thousand men. But 
at length the city was taken, and the standards of Islam were 
raised over the great southern Christian stronghold. The 
philosopher and grammarian, Philoponus, besought the con- 
queror to spare the great library. The reputed answer of 
Omar is well known: “If these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the book of God, they are useless and need not be pre- 
served ; if they disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be 
destroyed.” Some have affected to discredit the truth of this 
report; but such oriental scholars as Professor White, M. St. 
Martin, Von Hammer, and many others of like standing con- 
sider the destruction of the Alexandrian library by the com- 
mand of Omar to be indisputable. 

The conguest of northern Africa followed hard upon that of 
Egypt. Othman lad sueceeded Omar as caliph. An allied 
army of forty thousand Moslems, under command of Abdallah, 
boldly advanced into the unknown regions of the West. At 
length they pitched their tents before Tripoli. The prefect 
Gregory indignantly rejected the offer of the Koran or tribute. 
Day after day the armies fought, until the burning heat of 
midday compelled them to retire to their respective camps till 
the following morning. The daughter of Gregory, a damsel of 
great beauty, fought by the side of her father. From a child she 
had been trained to the saddle and the use of arms, As the battle 
grew desperate her hand in marriage and one hundred thou- 
sand pieces of gold were offered for the head of the Arabian 
general, Abdallah retaliated by offering a like reward for tlie 
head of the prefect. By strategy the Christians were defeated. 
Gregory was slain and his daughter was taken prisoner. But it is 
said that his slayer, the peerless Zobeir, declined to possess his 
incomparable prize, declaring that his sword was consecrated to 
the service of religion, and that he looked for a reward infinitely 
beyond the joys of this transitory life. The Moslem conquest 
of northern Africa was not accomplished without frequent in- 
terrnptions and reverses. And the overthrow of the cities of 
Barbary was not due solely to the Arabian arms. The By- 
zantine emperor, hearing of the tribute which had been laid 
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upon his African subjects, imposed upon them a like tribute ; 
and it became a question with them whether they would suf- 
fer the extortions of two masters or only one. About twenty 
years after the fall of Gregory the Arabian general, Akbah, 
marched his army from Damascus to the Atlantic confines of 
Morocco, subduing many cities and provinces. The religious 
zeal of this fanatic was characteristic of the whole Moham- 
medan movement. Spurring his horse into the Atlantic, he 
raised his eyes to heaven and said, with drawn sword: “ Great 
God! if my course were not stopped by this sea, I would still 
go on to the unknown kingdoms of the West, preaching the 
unity of thy holy name, and putting to the sword the rebellious 
nations who worship any other gods than thee.” A few years 
later Carthage fell. The Greeks and the Goths rallied again 
and again, but Africa was lost. 

Attempts were made to rekindle the dying embers of Chris- 
tianity, but with little avail. In the eleventh ceutury the soli- 
tary priest who remained on the throne of Carthage appealed to 
the Vatican for help, complaining that his naked body had been 
scourged by the Saracens. The outer glory of the Church had 
departed ; but, worse than this, the fire had gone out upon the 
altar. About the middle of the twelfth century Christian 
worship disappeared from the coasts of Barbary. 

Gibbon is not always a safe authority in matters of religions 
opinion, although in the simple statement of fact he is less open 
to objection ; yet his observations recorded in the chapter on the 
Saracens in Spain cannot but awaken serious reflection, when 
considered in connection with the problem of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism in Arabia, Egypt, and northern Africa. THe 
says: “ More pure than the system of Zoroaster, more liberal 
than the law of Moses, the religion of Mohammed might seem 
less inconsistent with reason than the creed of mystery and 
superstition which, in the seventh century, disgraced the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel.” * 

III. Tides ebb and flow, but not without sufficient cause. 
We have seen the tide of the Gospel recede from the North 
African coast, partly because driven back by furious storms, 
but more, we believe, because the power of spiritual attrac- 
tion was gone. The tide of Christian civilization is again set- 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. v, p. 264. 
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ting toward those shores; and the question is most pertinent 
whether the forees that govern it are able to carry it into all 
the bays and inlets of the Dark Continent. 

This tide does not come from the direction of the Coptie 
or the Abyssinian Chureh. Through all the centuries of 
persecution and Mohammedan supremacy these sects heroically 
maintained the Christian profession. But grievous errors 
crept in which sapped their spiritual vitality. At the present 
tine neither of these Churches can be regarded as a power for 
Christ. The Copts are continually diminishing in numbers, 
being more and more absorbed by marriage and by conver- 
sion into the Mohammedan population. In faith they are 
divided between the Roman Catholic, the Greek, and the 
Eutychian or Jacobite communions, the larger proportion 
belonging to the latter sect. They are very bigoted, and in 
moral character they do not have the reputation of being 
superior to their Moslem neighbors. The Abyssinian type of 
Christianity is still worse, being hardly more than a dead form- 
alism, with no small admixture of that which is entirely 
foreign to Christianity. The priesthood is very numerous, but 
utterly without spiritual power. The Virgin is adored as 
queen of heaven and earth and as intercessor for the sins of 
mankind. There is far more adoration of saints than worship 
of God. At present the Church is divided into three factions, 
so bitter against each other that they will not take the com- 
munion together. In neither the Coptic nor the Abyssinian 
Church, the only survivors from the early days, do we find 
indications of those currents of power which are necessary for 
the evangelizing of peoples and civilizations. 

There are, however, Christian influences which are being 
strongly felt in Egypt, and whose results promise to be per- 
manent. Whoever has carefully studied the work of the 
American Mission in Egypt has probably felt that he saw the 
light of that morning of which Isaiah spoke: “In that day 
shall there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of 
Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And it 
shall be for a sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in 
the land of Egypt: for they shall ery unto the Lord because 
of the oppressors, and he shall send them a saviour, and a great 
one, and he shall deliver them.” The work is comparatively 
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new, having been begun at Cairo in 1854. But its upward 
of one hundred and fifty stations, extending from the Mediter- 
ranean for five hundred miles up the Nile, have become cen- 
ters of Christian education and spiritual power. Its dis- 
semination of a pure Gospel through missionaries and native 
pastors ; its work by colporteurs and Bible readers, by harem 
workers, by its religious press, and, last but not least, by its 
medical staff, have brought to the Christian conquest of Egypt 
forces which Islam will find it diffienlt to meet. The day of 
“the Koran, tribute, or the sword” is a thing of the past, ex- 
cept possibly in some isolated, spasmodic instances. The con- 
test of the future is to be along other lines. 

It is not a question of climate, or race, or temperament, or 
tradition. All these may exert some temporary influence ; but 
the religion and the civilization which can do most to brighten 
human life and elevate mankind is the one which the world 
desires and will ultimately have. Perhaps no stronghold has 
ever been harder for Christian truth to storm than that of 
Mohammedan fanaticism. Yet the Mohammedan mind ean 
be made to appreciate the beauty and value of a living Christ. 
A converted Moslem woman put the matter suggestively to 
two Moslem boatmen who had cursed the Christians in her 
presence. She said, “ Which is better, to ask a favor of a 
living person or of a dead one?” They replied, of course, 
“Of the living.” And she answered, “ Mohammed is dead, 
but Christ is living.” 

In any adequate account of the Christian forees in Egypt 
the English Episcopal and the Scotch Presbyterian Churches, 
both of which are earrying on educational and evangelistic 
work ; the Kaiserwerth Deaconesses; and the North African 
Mission, which commenced work at Alexandria in 1892, 
would be worthy of more than a passing notice. The aggres- 
sive work which has been successfully inaugurated by prac- 
tically all of the Protestant missions in Egypt is full of promise. 
But the positive results which they report, although good, are 
not more suggestive than the fact that the general currents of 
thought and life are beginning to feel the influence of this new 
power. Mohammedan education at the Alhazar still pursues 
its dreary monotony of memorizing the Koran and the tradi- 
tions; but a few Mohammedan schools outside are beginning 
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to leave the old ruts. The presence of Christian schools is 
creating the demand for something better than Moslem eduea- 
tion. The government schools have exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence in favor of Western ideas and methods. And the fact 
that Christianity is in line with all that is progressive and best 
in education is a fact whose significance at least a few Moham- 
medan minds are coming to appreciate. Here and there one is 
beginning to realize that, unless Islam can adapt itself to the 
needs of expanding thought and life, its ultimate defeat is 
assured. 

The influence of Christian truth has as yet been less strongly 

felt along the North African coast than in Egypt. Strange as 
it may seem, this region, with such a history and of such 
marvelous possibilities, has been almost wholly neglected by 
modern missionary enterprise. Fourteen years ago the North 
African Mission was inaugurated as an independent movement, 
because service for this field had been declined by the great 
denominations. It began its work in Kabylia in 1881. Progress 
has been slow, because obstacles well-nigh insurmountable have 
been constantly met. In the interior of Morocco its schools 
have been closed by the Sultan, and both the scholars and their 
parents threatened with death. Its missionaries have several 
imes been warned by the French to quit Algeria, ostensibly 
for fear of a Mohammedan uprising, and thus far it has hardly 
more than crossed the frontier of the North African territory. 
Its total number of stations is only about a score, with not 
more than a hundred workers. The most hopeful work 
among these peoples—ignorant, degraded, many of them half 
barbarous, wretched, and helpless—is done through the medi- 
cal missions. With no way of curing disease but by some 
text from the Koran, or by some other charm prepared by the 
hakim, or doctor, the touch of a healing hand is weleome and 
helps to prepare the way for Christian truth. 

The work of redeeming northern Africa and of making it 
the home of great Christian civilizations will be wrought, not 
alone by evangelistic efforts, but with the cooperation of the 
gospel of the railroad, the printing press, and the public 
school. The fact that “science is the handmaid of [the 
Christian] religion ” is strikingly illustrated in Barbary. Be- 
fore the occupation of Algeria by the French the native popu- 
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lation of the country was at a standstill; its annual increase 
is now about one hundred thousand. While it can hardly be 
said that the French have introduced any very strong moral 
foree into Barbary, yet they have compelled the bigoted Mo- 
hammedan to realize that there is something in the material 
world better than anything his type of civilization has pro- 
duced. The general influence of this is to break down old 
barriers of prejudice and to compel the Moslem mind to think 
: along all lines. It is a kind of secular Jolin the Baptist, de- 
elaring that a new kingdom is at hand. Whether that king- 
dom belongs to the true kingdom of God among men will be 
determined, not by the baptism of Jolin, but by the words, 
the life, the spirit, and the works of Him who is to come. 
The temporary evil of this new order of things is that the 
Moslems are naturally led to think that this type of civiliza- 
tion, in all its aspects, stands for Christianity. An intelligent 
and serious-minded young Mohammedan was asked what he 

cousidered the distinguishing characteristic of the disciple of 

Christ, and he replied, “To drink a great deal of wine.” This 

kind of delusion will, of course, be broken when the Moslem 


Si 


a ov, has thought long and deeply enough. At the bar of intelli- 
a4? gence both Christianity and Mohammedanism must ultimately 
yd be tested by what they are and what they do. 

A That Mohammedanism has done much for the southern 
BF countries probably no one will deny. It is vastly superior to 
iA) the old idolatry which it displaced. But this leaves its com- 

NAY parison with Christianity still untouched. The ultimate goal 


of religion is not a better condition of things as contrasted 
with idolatry, but the soul’s best estate, with all that this im- 
a plies. The laws which govern the human mind are inde- 
pendent of geographical lines. So far as the question of ulti- 
mate supremacy is concerned the merits of Christianity and 
Mohammedanism may be as unerringly tested for Arabia as 


br eee 


tor Massachusetts. 
IV. In the comparison of Christianity with Mohammedanism 





) aA é we wish to call attention briefly to three things: (1) The sacred 
ehh Scriptures of the two religions; (2) the salient points of faith 
“ve and practice as set forth by each; and (3) the personal char- 

acter of Christ and of Mohammed. The Bible stands in con- 

Tall trast to the Koran in that the former is essentially original, so 
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far as its great and fundamental teachings are concerned, while 
the latter is essentially copied. It is true that other ancient serip- 
tures, besides those of the Hebrew nation, have taught more or less 
clearly the doctrines of the supreme God, the immortality of 
the soul, and future rewards and punishments. But nowhere 
are they so clearly stated as by the Hebrew and Christian 
writers; and there is not the slightest reason to believe that the 
faith of Abraham and his descendants was derived either from 
the nations round about or from their sacred writings. On 
the other hand, the Koran, so far as these great central teach- 
ings are concerned, simply restates with various modifications 
that which Mohammed had heard from Jewish and Christian 
sources. Indeed, he only claimed to be restoring the faith of 
the ancient worthies from Adam to Christ, professing himself 
to be the last great prophet in this illustrious line of prophets. 
That Mohammed derived his information, at least in part, from 
apocryphal sources is proved not only by the character of the 
Church of Arabia in his time, but also by his own allusions. 
For example, he says: 

When God shall say, ‘‘O Jesus, son of Mary, remember my favor to- 
ward thee and toward thy mother; when I strengthened thee with the 
Holy Spirit, that thou shouldest speak unto men in the cradle, and when 
thou wast grown up; and when I taught thee the scripture, and wisdom, 
and the law, and the Gospel; and when thou didst create of clay as it 
were the figure of a bird by my permission, and didst breathe thereon, and 
it became a bird, by my permission,”’* etc. 


All that is new in Mohammedanism—and in its present form 
it is practically a new religion—must be traced to Mo- 
hammed; but the current of its great spiritual teachings will 
be found to be much purer, and will be studied with much 
more satisfaction farther up the stream. The Bible is again a 
unit composed of many parts. Its books were written by men 
who lived in different ages. It presents a multitude of inde- 
pendent witnesses, coming up to testify to the same great cen- 
tral truths. The Koran, on the other hand, was the work of 
one man. Its revelations are confirmed only by his testimony. 

The Mohammedan confession of faith is twofold: “ There is 
no god but the trne God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 
Under this is comprehended six distinct articles: (1) Belief in 


* Koran, chap. v, Sale’s edition, pp. 96, 97. 
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God; (2) in his angels; (3) in his Scriptures; (4) in his proph- 


ets; (5) in the resurrection and day of judgment; and (6) in 
God’s absolute decrees and predestination of all things which 


come to pass, both good and evil. The Mohammedan rule of 
practice covers four points: (1) Prayer, including such ablu- 
tions as are a necessary preliminary to prayer; (2) alms; 
(3) fasting ; (4) a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The Mohammedan creed differs less from the Christian doc- 
trine in its simple statement than in its practical development. 
The Koran teaches that ‘God is one God, the eternal God; he 
begetteth not, neither is he begotten; and there is not anyone 
like unto him.” * Omer Nessefi (1142 A. D.) states the doc- 
trine concerning God in these words : 


God is one and eternal. He lives and is Almighty. He knows all 
things; hears all things; sees all things. He is endowed with will and 
action. He has neither form nor figure, neither bounds, limits, nor num- 
bers, neither parts, multiplications, nor divisions, because he is neither 
body nor matter. He has neither beginning nor end. He is self-existent, 
without generation, dwelling, or habitation. He is outside the empire of 
time, unequaled in his nature as in his attributes, which, without being 
foreign to his essence, do not constitute it. 


The Westminster Catechism says: “God is a spirit, infinite, 
eternal, unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth. There is but one only, the living 
and true God.” The first article of religion of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church also declares: “There is but one living and 
true God, everlasting, without body or parts, of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness; the maker and preserver of all things, 
visible and invisible.” The difference between the Moham- 
medan and the Christian conception of God does not therefore 
appear to be very great. The lack of moral attributes is notice- 
able in the definition given by Omer Nessefi. But it is not true 
that the God of Islam is wanting in moral qualities. The ninety- 
nine names which the Moslem gives to Deity ascribe to him well- 
nigh every conceivable excellence, as “ Most Holy,” “ Just,” 
“ All-loving,” “ Merciful.” The God of Islam is an absolute 
oriental monarch, wise and good, yet reigning not within his 
people, but over them. Says President Washburn : 


* Koran, chap. cxil. Mohammed is said to have regarded this short chapter as equal in 
value to one third part of the whole Koran. 
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The essential difference in the Christian and Mohammedan conception 
of God lies in the fact that the Moslem does not think of this great King 
as having anything in common with his subjects, from whom he is in- 
finitely removed. The idea of the incarnation of God in Christ is to 
them not only blasphemous, but absurd and incomprehensible; and the 
idea of fellowship with God, which is expressed in calling him our 
Father, is altogether foreign to the Mohammedan thought. God is not 
immanent in the world in the Christian sense, but apart from the world 
and infinitely removed from man.* 


The difference between the Mohammedan doctrine, that God 
absolutely foreordains everything which comes to pass, and the 
corresponding teuet of Calvinism is not logically very great. 
But practically the Mohammedan dogma has degenerated into 
the worst kind of fatalism, while this Calvinistic interpretation 
of Scripture has well-nigh disappeared from Cliristendom. 

A striking difference appears between the Mohammedan and 
the Christian conception of the future life. It is not true that 
Mohammed promised his followers only sensuous joysin heaven, 
but the sensuous practically overshadow the spiritual. After 
describing the entrance of the righteous into paradise Mo- 
hammed says: 

Youths which shall continue in their bloom forever shall go round about 
to attend them, with goblets and beakers, and a cup of flowing wine; 
their heads shall not ache by drinking the same, neither shall their reason 
be disturbed; and of fruits of the sorts which they shall choose, and the 
flesh of birds of the kind which they shall desire. And there shall 
accompany them fair damsels having large black eyes, resembling pearls 


hidden in their shells.+ 


Tt is also said that the meanest Moslem in paradise is to have 
not less than eighty thousand servants and seventy-two wives 
of the girls of paradise, together with the wives that he had in 
this world.t In order to qualify his followers for this enjoy- 
ment Mohammed promised that each should be indued with 
the strength of a lundred men. This kind of a paradise is 
peculiarly attractive to the warm Arabian temperament. But 
the quickened moral consciousness unites with the spirit of the 
Christian Scriptures in declaring that it is infinitely below the 
Christian ideal, and, furthermore, that there can be no such 
* Extract from Paper read before the World’s Parliament of Religior 


+ Koran, chap. lvi. See also chap. Ixxviii. 
+ See Sale’s Koran, ‘* Preliminary Discourse,” p. 70. 
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place or condition as the Moslem paradise in the universe of 
God. 

sut the greatest difference between the Moliammedan and the 
Christian dogma is in relation to the character and the office of 
Jesus Christ. The Koran xecords to him the highest place 
among the prophets prior to Mohammed, and acknowledges 





his miraculous birth, his sinless perfection, and his miracles ; 
but it denies that he was the Son of God, rejects the idea of 
the Trinity, and denies the atonement, the resurrection, and 
the whole mediatorial work of Christ. Mohammed is of course 
given the highest place, as first and noblest of created beings 
and the great mediator between God and men. The Holy 
Spirit, as set forth in Christian doctrine, is not so much as men- 
tioned in the Koran. Mohammed changed the tapdKanrog of 
the promise into 7epuxAvrdg (in Arabic, “ Ahmed,” the same as 
“ Mohammed ”), and appropriated to himself the office of the 
Spirit. The Christian looks to Christ, the author and finisher 
of his faith, and goes forward in the power of the Holy Ghost. 
The Moslem substitute for the second and third persons of the 
Trinity is the prophet of Arabia. 

The Moslem code of morals resembles the Christian code in 
many particulars. The Koran enjoins such excellencies as hon- 
esty in business, justice, and benevolence; but it does not teach 
such distinctively Christian virtues as meeckness, humility, and 
love toward enemies. The part of the Moslem code which regu- 
lates outward observances was essentially borrowed from the Tal- 
mud. The fundamental difference between the Mohammedan 
and the Christian code is in regard to the nature of sin. To the 
Mohammedan sin is the violation of legal enactment; to the 
Christian it is violation of an eternal principle. In the Moham- 
medan coneeption God may change his laws so that what was 
wrong shall become right; in the Christian conception God’s 
laws are an expression of his own divine nature, and are holy 
and unchangeable. The Mohammedan does not appreciate the 
necessity of the regenerating and sanctifying work of the 
Holy Spirit in a human soul, before it can be truly blessed, be- 
cause he does not realize that sin is itself corruption and its 
wages death. Mohammedan morality, therefore, rests upon 
general reformation of conduct, outward observances, and good 
works ; Christian morality rests upon a new life,.a divine 
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operation in the soul from which right conduct springs as fruit 
from a living vine. 

There are some particulars in which the difference between 
the Mohammedan and the Christian laws of life are of in- 
finite importance to the progress of civilization. The Koran 
sanctions polygamy, the practically unrestricted power of a 
man to put away his wife, and human slavery. These 
things, which strike at that which is most sacred in life and 
vital to society, can never be forbidden under Islam. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, stands for the purity and the in- 
violability of the home, sanctioning divorce only for the one 
cause which violates that which is fundamentally sacred in the 
marriage relation. Christianity also stands for human free- 
dom and equality and the universal brotherhood of man. 
Mohammedanism is intolerant; Christianity is liberal. Mo- 
hammedanism is stationary; Christianity is progressive. The 
types of civilization with which the two systems have sev- 
erally been identified are indicative, in a general way, of the 
inner law of each. In the progress of human thought and the 
evolution of society there can be no doubt as to which of 
these great religions must give place to the other. 

One test still remains which is higher than any we have yet 
considered, and that is the personal character of Christ and 
of Mohammed. Mohammed put men to death in order to 
exalt self; Christ loved us and gave himself for us. The Mo- 
hammedan to-day gives his prophet the highest place in his 
admiration and affection. But, as his mental horizon becomes 
wider, his vision clearer, and his moral consciousness more 
refined, Mohammed’s life, both private and public, will appear 
in more and more painful contrast to the life of Christ; and 
the authority of the prophet of Mecca over the souls of men 
will give place to that of Him in whom “dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 
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Art. III.—DID PAUL PREACH ON MARS’ HILL? 


Tuar passage in Acts wherein is recorded the story of how 
the moral consciousness of the new Judaism as represented 
by the apostle Paul first confronted Greek philosophy in its 
strongholds can never fail to command the interest of every 
intelligent Christian. Unfortunately, this interest is not elicited 
by either accuracy or felicity in our English versions. Prob- 
ably no other passage of equal length has suffered so severely 
as has the episode of Paul’s visit to Athens, as narrated in 
the seventeenth chapter of Acts. Here, more than elsewhere, 
the Revised Version has availed rather to soften the asperity 
of error than to retain with fidelity the spirit and the form of 
the original Greek. How else, for instance, can we explain its 
rendering of Paul’s graceful compliment “eminently God-fear- 
ing” (decodamovesrépove)—which in 1611 was tortured into 
“too superstitious”’—into a tame “somewhat superstitious?” 
Similarly, the earlier rendering of dyvooivtec by “ ignorantly,” 
which has been softened into “in ignorance” in the revision, 
is equally ineffectual in recalling the word of the inscription 
on the altar that might be translated by some such phrase as 
“whom ye know not.” Both translations fail to preserve tlie 
dignity and the courtesy of the great address, or rather the 
heads of the address delivered before the philosophers and 
populace of Athens. 

While such minor discrepancies are to be deplored a more 
serious error is perpetuated in these two translations, both of 
which, either by the text or in the margin, suggest to the casual 
reader that the address was connected in some way with a hill, 
and was probably delivered upon its summit. The object of 
this article is, first, to point out that Luke, the author of the 
Acts, did not have it in mind to speak of a hill ; and, secondly, 
to show it to be most improbable that the address was de- 
livered upon Mars’ Hill. 

Let us premise that the Greek equivalent of ‘* Mars’ Hill ” is 
“ Areopagus” (“Apetog mdyoc). It may be worth while to add 
that 7dyoc is the Greek for “a solid substance,” “a hill,” and 
that “Apesoc means “ belonging to, or devoted to, the war god 
Ares, or Mars.” It is not disputed that originally the term 
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“ Areopagus” was applied to a hill or huge rock in the south- 
ern part of the city of Athens, near the Acropolis. It is also 
admitted that the name “ Areopagus” was bestowed upon a 
senate or council of one hundred members, which originally 
met by night upon the hill of that name. Now, just as 
“tuileries” came to suggest not a tile-works, but a palace or 
government, and “ sublime porte” grew to designate, not a gate, 
but an authority ; just as “the porch ” came to mean, not a stoa, 
but a school of philosophy ; and just as “court” passed from 
the meaning of an inclosed place to that of a judicial assembly, 
so “ Areopagus ” came to designate a court without any refer- 
ence to its actual place of meeting. To-day the supreme court 
of Greece is styled the “ Areopagus,” but it never meets on 
Mars’ Hill (Areopagus). Nor is the transfer of meaning any 
greater than in English, where a “ hill” in corn-planting parlance 
means a hole in the ground. 

It is important in reaching a correct conclusion to observe 
that Luke nowhere speaks of ascending or descending any 
eminence. He is elsewhere very careful to use precise terms. 
His style is clear, and his construction good for the time and 
place in which he wrote. Not only does he elsewhere use his 
prepositions with discriminating nicety, but especially here he 
cannot be misunderstood. In the nineteenth verse of this 
(seventeenth) chapter of Acts the preposition used is éni. 
This word is very common, in both Luke’s gospel and in the 
Acts, in the sense of “unto” or “ before ;” but nowhere does 
it mean “up” or “into.” From our list of oceurrences we 
select a few. In Luke xii, 11, “ defore the synagogues and 
the rulers;” Luke xii, 58, “before the magistrate ;” Luke 
xxiii, 1, “ before Pilate.” Had Luke been thinking, not of ap- 
proach, but of entrance or ascent to a hill, he would have used 
not “én?” but “ eic,” as in Luke ix, 28, “¢néo the mountain ;” 
Luke ii, 15, “¢nto heaven;” Luke iv, 9, “into Jerusalem.” 
Since the same Greek verb is used in this last passage, “ he led 
him to Jerusalem,” and in Luke xxiii, 1, “ brought him before 
Pilate,” as in the verse under consideration—and as the prepo- 
sition in both Luke xxiii, 1, and Acts xvii, 19, is é7i—it is 
evident that in the latter case Luke is speaking of a tribunal 
and not of an elevation, and that the correct translation is, 
“they brought him before the Areopagus.” 
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That “ Areopagus” in verse 22 is used in the same sense as 
in verse 19 we know from the extreme harshness of any sup- 
posed change of meaning, and from Luke using the phrase 
év wéow elsewhere (Acts i, 15) in reference to an audience. 
The contrary phrase é« yéoov, verse 33, is followed by the pro- 
noun avdréy, “ from the midst of them.” Luke then speaks of 
a court only, and says nothing of a hill. The distinction is 
just as clear as between the two meanings of “ court” in the 
propositions, “ He came before the court,” and “ He ascended 
the steps into the court.” 

Verses 19, 22, and 34 should then read as follows : 

19 And taking hold of him they brought him before (the court of) 
the Areopagus, saying, May we know what this new teaching is which is 
spoken by thee ? 

22 And Paul standing in the midst of (the court of) the Areopagus 
said : 

34. . . . Among whom was Dionysius, a member of (the court of) the 
Areopagus, ... 


Having then shown that Luke implies nothing about any 
ascent of the hill Areopagus, the second point of inquiry must 
be whether it was probable that Paul was conducted up that 
hill. To answer this question we must ask what was the rela- 
tion of the ’Ayopa (market place) to the hill Areopagus; what 
was Paul’s habit ; and where was the place of meeting of the court 
of the Areopagus. On the first topic the excavations of the 
last few years throw a flood of light. The recent exhumations of 
the Archeological Society of Athens on the Pnyx show that 
the ancient city did not extend as far south of the Acropolis as was 
formerly supposed, but occupied mainly the site of the Athens 
of to-day, north of the hills. The exeavations of the German 
Archeological Institute, under Dr. William Dérpfeld, in 1894 
and 1895, have made it plain that the market place (’Ayopa) did 
not lie south of the Areopagus, as mapped in Smith’s Greece and 
elsewhere. The long street of Roman days, excavated between 
Areopagus and Pnyx, shows no indication of stately public edi- 
fices. It is now realized that the market place (’Ayopa) lay 
near the temple of Hepaistos, that is, the Theseum as shown 
by the accompanying diagram. In this vicinity are remains of 
the magnificent Stoa of Attalos, which was three hundred and 
seventy feet long by sixty-three feet wide. Here, too, was the 
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Painted Stoa, the seat of Stoic philosophy, and the BaotAeoc Stod 
(royal portico). That the market place covered the region indi- 
cated is made plain by reading the descriptions of Pausanias, 
who visited Athens about one hundred years after the apostle, 
in the light of the recent excavations. 

Further, Paul would never voluntarily have forsaken the po- 
litical *Ayopa (market place), with its stoas erected for addresses 
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1, Market place according to Smith (erro- 4, 5. Excavations 1894-95. 

neous). 6, 7. Excavations of Archseological Society 
2. Basileios Stoa where Paul spoke. (Dotted of Athens. 

lines show market place approximately. 8. Theseum. 
8. Stoa Poikile of the Stoic philosophy. 9. Stoa of Attalos. 


and discussions, for a spot so distant, inconvenient, and exposed 
as the hill Areopagus. That a great throng of curious citi- 
zens and meties surrounded him, burning to hear a dialectical 
encounter between the representatives of the old philosophies 
and the herald of the new faith, seems to be the implication of 
the parenthetical observation in the twenty-first verse. Neither 
at Philippi, nor at Corinth, nor at Ephesus, nor at Jerusalem 
was Paul remarkable for turning his back on the common peo- 
ple. It would be strange indeed for him to abandon those vast 
halls where for centuries the great problems of philosophy and 
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religion had been freely and publicly discussed, and where all 
could conveniently hear, to gratify a select few with esoteric 
explanations of his views, as is assumed by some commentators. 
He was not seeking to enjoy a glorious view of Hymettos 
and Salamis, but an occasion to impress the eternal certitudes 
of God and his worship, of man and his accountability. There 
is nothing, either, to show that Paul was regarded as under 
arrest and forced up steep streets to the rear of the Areopagus, 
whence is the only ascent to its summit. There was no accusa- 
tion, no plaintiff, no trial. Ie went out from their midst with- 
out hindrance from the mocking crowd, instead of escaping 
down the narrow steps of the Areopagus (the hill). 

Finally, it is almost certain that the court of Areopagus did 
not in Paul’s time meet on the hill Areopagus. In the early 
days of Athens the council of Areopagus had assembled by 
night on the hill of that name to consider charges of impiety. 
The rocky hill bore a distinct relation to the early city, yet 
embraced within the narrow limits of the Acropolis. It was a 
place unhallowed outside the city sacred to the goddess Athena, 
and beyond the protection of her holy temples and altars 
While the Athenians connected its name with legends about 
the dread war god (Ares), and built a temple for his cult near by, 
a better etymology makes it not the hill of Ares, but the hill of 
dpai, “ curses,” from the imprecations pronounced there upon 
the impious and profane.* It seems to have had no temple 
upon its summit in the time of Pausanias. Rough, barren, 
weatherworn, it contains no particle of soil to-day, and by its 
grimness yet suggests imprecations, and not philosophy. The 
entire hill, indeed, was devoted to deeds of punishment and rites 
ofawful mystery. Itis improbable that in Paul’s time a stranger 
would have been admitted to its dread precinets. In Greek liter- 
ature references are numerous to philosophic discussions in the 
stoas, but we read of nosuch gatherings upon the hill Areopagus. 

The history of the court and council of Areopagus is involved 
in some obscurity. We know that its powers were defined 
and curtailed by the reform of Ephialtes (460 B.C.). We 
learn that the council of Areopagus met in the BaoiAewog roa 
four hundred years before Paul’s time.t+ The Greeks were so 


* Xschylus, “ Eumenides ;*’ Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Athens, p. 563. 
+ Demosthenes in Aristogitona, 776. 
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given to preserving or inventing legends of remote historical 
origin for their institutions that the claims of this court to topo- 
graphical connection with the hill are subject to reasonable 
suspicion. Granting, however, that the court did thus derive 
its name, it is mere commonplace to suggest that law and 
political terms long survive their original connection, as for in- 
stance “ woolsack” and the numerous feudal terms still linger- 
ing in our law books. The court was styled “ Areopagus” 
rather as a matter of history and origin than to designate its 
place of actual session. There is little doubt that the Areop- 
agus which Paul addressed was convened in some stoa; and 
there is no reason, either from the text, the literature, or the 
monuments of Athens, to claim that the apostle made his im- 
mortal address on Mars’ Hill. 
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Arr. IV.—THE RELATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
FEELING IN SPIRITUALITY, 

Tue object of this article is to find out the relative impor- 
tance in Christian experience of knowledge and feeling, in 
order that we may know to what extent each deserves atten- 
tion and cultivation. The discussion may be vastly simplified 
by supposing the will element eliminated and allowing the 
query to stand in this form: Given a will in harmony with 
God, what are the relations to each other of knowledge and 
feeling in spirituality? This supposition is difficult because of 
the interaction of the will with the other faculties of the soul. 
In Christian experience the will is constantly influencing the 
thought and the feeling; and, vce versd, the thought and the 
feeling are constantly reacting upon the will. But in spite of 
this hindrance let will be posited as a constant quantity, and a 
Christian life assumed, so far as the will is concerned. Hence, 
in this discussion the term “knowing” will not refer to the 
activity of the intellectual faculty as holding fundamental 
Christian truths in question, to be convinced by them or not, 
but as cognizing them in faith. Nor will the term “knowl- 
edge” refer to received truth in its effect upon the will before 
conversion, but upon the soul’s spirituality after conversion in 
so far as that spirituality can be conceived of as affected by the 
thought and the feeling alone. The positing of a right will 
secures the moral conditions necessary to the knowledge in 
question. Having thus defined the limits of the theme, let us 
proceed to consider it. 

In the first place, in ordinary psychical processes the thought 
about anything antedates the feeling about it. The emotions 
may not always respond, but they cannot become active with- 
out the preceding thought activity. More than this, knowl- 
edge about anything is not simply antecedent to, but is in the 
main determinative of, the feeling about it. The feeling de- 
pends for its nature and intensity upon the knowledge pre- 
sented or represented by the intellectual faculty. It is true 
that often the feelings react upon the intellect in determining 
judgment. It is too true that our estimates of things are often 
influenced by our feeling toward them. But this is an order 
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which common sense recognizes as inverted, and repudiates 
under the name of prejudice. Now let us apply this last 
proposition to knowledge and feeling as elements of spiritu- 
ality. But in doing so we are passing from knowledge and 
feeling in relation to a single event to knowledge and feeling 
in relation to a whole body of truth. This, doubtless, is admis- 
sible. But we are also passing from knowledge and feeling in 
relation to a single event to knowledge and feeling in relation 
to a highly exalted state of the soul, in which there are divine 
as well as human elements. And we are abruptly brought up 
to the question, What is spirituality? To give what might be 
conceived to be a full definition would be to beg the general 
question before us. The divine elements, however, in spiritu- 
ality, it may be suggested, must act through natural channels. 
God’s presence in the human soul is not another department 
added to it, but operates as an exaltation of the faculties al- 
ready present. Faith cannot be looked upon as a new faculty, 
but must be regarded as an old one greatly empowered and 
differently directed. It can be believed, therefore, that the 
laws governing ordinary feeling and thinking may be applied 
with fair exactness to spiritual feeling and thinking. 

But, before the general proposition that knowledge of any- 
thing determines feeling about it can be applied to spirituality, 
the question must first be answered, What is the seat of spiritu- 
ality? Let it be recalled here that a right will has been posited 
as a constant quantity. We are considering the spirituality of 
one whose heart is right with God, and hence are concerned 
only with the two elements of knowledge and feeling. Let it 
for the moment be supposed that spirituality is mainly a state 
of the feeling, a position widely held among Christian people. 
Therefore, if knowledge not only precedes but actually de- 
termines feeling, then, no matter whether spirituality is a state 
of pure feeling or a state of thought and feeling, it must be 
conceded that knowledge determines this state, and conse- 
quently that spirituality is primarily a matter of knowledge. 

This is one of the positions to establish which is the aim of 
this article. Feeling is unimportant so far as attention and 
cultivation are concerned. It is not to be directly sought after. 
What is needed in the average Christian experience, next to 
upright living, more than anything else, is a clearer and deeper 
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knowledge of divine truth, intenser reflection upon God, and 
more thoughtful, more intelligent prayer. “ Finally, breth- 
ren,” wrote Paul, “ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 

The sensibilities are not under the immediate control of the 
will, and therefore cannot respond directly to it. We cannot 
feel whenever we please, but we can only feel when something 
pleasurable or painful is presented to consciousness, whether it 
be of a physical, mental, or moral character. Only in so far 
as this something is under the control of the will, and the feel- 
ing responds to this something, is the resultant feeling under 
the will’s control. Only to this extent is the soul responsible 
for its feeling. In the case of spiritual feelings this something 
is divine truth, brought to our remembrance, applied to our 
minds, and converted into knowledge through the assistance of 
Him who is called “ the Spirit of truth.” We should immedi- 
ately note the injustice of the command had the apostle writ- 
ten, “ Whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, 
and of good report, feel about these things,” even though all 
of them appeal to the moral emotions. Our religious emotions 
are determined by our religious thoughts, when our will is so 
in harmony with the divine will as to permit our thoughts 
about God and our conceptions of divine things to be of such 
a character as will affect the life. The fact that at times, by 
reason of physical conditions, the emotions fail to respond to 
the thought proves that they are unreliable as a test of the 
depth of spirituality. But whenever the religious feelings do 
respond they are determined by the religious knowledge. But 
this latter is under the direct control of the will. The nature 
of the thought is what we please to make it. To knowledge, 
therefore, we must give our attention. For it we are morally 
responsible. 

Now let us come back to the definition of spirituality. 
Above it was taken for granted for the moment that its seat 
was in the emotional nature of man. But it is plainly evident 
that it is not a purely emotional state. The spiritual feelings, 


so called, contain thought elements in such a degree as to make 
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this position untenable. Indeed, knowledge plays so impor- 
tant a part in spirituality, and the emotional element is in many 
cases such an illusive and uncertain one, that it is to be strongly 
suspected that spirituality is not only primarily but mainly a 
matter of knowledge. Paul’s idea of spirituality was not so 
much one of feeling as that the region of the spiritual is that 
of clearest insight, most accurate perception, and fullest knowl- 
edge. His constant prayer for his converts was that God would 
give them “the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowl- 
edge of him,” the eyes of (their) heart “ being enlightened ;” 
and that they might grow up to this knowledge till they should 
“all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man.” Thus we see that it is 
impossible to place spirituality in the feeling alone, as much as 
the feeling may respond to God’s worship and the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. Indeed, it must be concluded that knowledge 
is not only determinative of spirituality, but that spirituality is 
to a large extent a state of knowledge as well as feeling. 

It is spiritual knowledge, then, supposing the will right, that 
must be cultivated in order to promote a deep spirituality. It 
is thinking on high and noble thoughts that, through divine 
help and the help of an upright life, will change the soul from 
image to image and from glory to glory, in its progressive at- 
tainment of Christlikeness. Herder cried in his dying hour, 
“Give me a great thought, that I may feed upon it ;” and great 
thoughts are the food upon which alone we can grow up into 
Christ our living head in all things. It is the open vision of 
God to the human soul that spiritualizes it; and God, Christ, 
and the truth in them, constantly present to the mind, brooded 
over, and meditated upon, will expand the soul to noblest pro- 
portions and will spiritualize its atmosphere until it becomes a 
holy of holies, the fit place for the indwelling of the divine 
Spirit. 

But the question may be asked, “ Does not this position dis- 
credit and underrate the emotional element in spirituality ?”’ 
Not at all. The feelings have simply been given their proper 
place. And here let it be emphasized that the emotions have 
a place, and a large place, in the Christian experience. <A really 
rational and vital Christianity cannot be without feeling, even 
though the feeling may not be responsive at every point. Such 
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a state of affairs is absolutely inconceivable. Let a Christian 
get into his mind, immovably and deeply fixed, some of the 
wonderful truths about God, his justice and his love, about 
Christ and his dying passion, about the Holy Ghost and his 
marvelous power, and these thoughts will thaw out his soul 
though it be like an iceberg, and will set the furnace fires of 
his being going, stoking them until every feeling within him - 
glows with fervid intensity. It is the sudden vision of the 
truth that excites the deep fear and produces the penitence of 
the willful transgressor of God’s law. It is the revelation of 
God’s anger and mercy to the mind that stirs the corresponding 
emotions of fearand love. One cannot feel about divine things 
without first thinking upon them, and it is equally true that no 
one can think deeply upon Bible truths, if his will be right, 
without a tremendously moving effect upon his emotional 
nature. Let the Christian then fill his mind with the grea 
truths of the Gospel; let him meditate, as Paul commanded 
Timothy to do, on these things; let him nurture himself upon 
the living word of God. Then holy emotions will be stirred 
within him; the sounds of laughter and gladness will ring 
through his soul; love will glow; light will shine; birds will 
sing; and “ joy unspeakable and full of glory” will be his. 

Let us now turn our attention to several dangers which 
menace the Christian holding the view that spirituality is an 
exclusively emotional state. The first of these is theological. 
If spirituality is mainly a matter of the feelings, then it is apt 
to be concluded, as many thinkers in this day have concluded, 
that theories and doctrines have small place in it. This is the 
position in which free thought and unbelief have strongly in- 
trenched themselves. This very belief that spirituality is an 
emotional life gives the color of probability to their way of 
thinking, and strength to their position. While it is declared 
by some that, since religion is a purely emotional experience, 
the doctrinal or thought element is of minor importance, still 
others say that if this is true we can go still farther. If reli- 
gion is merely an emotional life, then it is the same the world 
over, equally divine and equally human, whether found in 
Christian or in heathen lands, whether founded upon the Indian 
Veda or upon the Scriptures. The doctrinal ideas are simply 
the mold in which the true religious life in the feelings seeks 
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for itself expression and preservation. The following is an 
utterance of Professor Tyndall’s: 

The immovable basis of the religious sentiment is in the emotional 
nature of man. To yield this sentiment reasonable satisfaction is the 
problem of problems at the present hour. And grotesque as many of the 
religions of the world have been and are . . . it will be wise to recog- 
nize them as forms of a force, mischievous if permitted to intrude on the 
region of knowledge, over which it holds no command, but capable of 
adding, in the region of poetry and emotion, inward completeness and 
dignity to man. 


Matthew Arnold’s definition of religion as “ morality touched 
by emotion” is familiar to all. Herbert Spencer says, “ Reli- 
gion is a feeling, a feeling of wonder, a feeling of wonder in 
the presence of the unknown.” Again, Renan has declared 
that the true theology of our time holds to two propositions : 
“1. Religion will be eternal in humanity; 2. All religious 
symbols are assailable and perishable.” Lastly, the program 
of the liberal Protestant party in France is thus summed up by 
one of its members: “ A Church without a priesthood ; a reli- 
gion without a catechism; a morality without dogmatics; a 
God without an obligatory system.” Thus it is seen to what 
extremes of thought he is in danger of drifting who holds to 
the view that religion is primarily or mainly a thing of the 
feelings. The office of the mind in relation to the Scripture 
truth is thus unintentionally minified ; the truth itself as it is 
in Jesus tends to become unimportant ; and then the temptation 
is presented to conclude on these premises that so long as we 
cultivate the religious sentiment, which we know is lodged in 
every human breast, it makes little difference so far as our con- 
ception of religion is concerned whether we worship God or 
the ghosts of our deceased ancestors. 

Another danger to which he is exposed who holds that spir- 
ituality is primarily or mainly an emotional state is that of 
fanaticism. Just as soon as the truth is dethroned from its 
kingly position in the Christian experience the soul is in dan- 
ger of becoming credulous in the extreme and the feelings are 
placed at the mercy of all sorts of queer and dangerous fancies. 
This is a danger common to all who deal with the supernatural. 
To it Christians are peculiarly exposed. Faith is sometimes 
spoken of in religious circles as if it were divorced from reason, 
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not simply among the thinkers of the Ritschlian school, but 
also among those to whom Ritschl’s “value judgments” are 
unknown. It must be remembered, however, that in the Bible 
faith is not contrasted with knowledge, but with sight. “We 
walk by faith, not by sight.” “Faith is... the evidence of 
things not seen.” Faith is not ignorance, but a high type of 
knowledge. Intelligent faith is a virtue. Credulity in the 
Christian is acrime. To trust the passing impulses of the feel- 
ings is the sheerest credulity, and to follow them may lead to 
the wildest fanaticism. 

Another danger to which this way of thinking in question 
exposes the Christian is that of instability of Christian char- 
acter and service. ‘A religion based on mere feeling is the 
most unreliable, the most unstable, of all things.” It is well 
enough for Christian teachers to emphasize the feelings, but 
they can accent them too strongly and italicize them too fre- 
quently. Such undue emphasis leads the Christian to look to 
his feelings for impulses to Christian activity, and he who de- 
pends upon his feelings as a motive power to service is more 
than likely in many cases not to feel moved. There will con- 
stantly menace him the danger of descending in his conception 
of his feelings to the level of his inclinations. Such a Chris- 
tian is apt to become unsteady and unreliable. A stable reli- 
gious life can be built up on no other ground than that of 
intelligent connections of truth and duty. 

These are the tendencies. The evils themselves do not 
always result. Thousands of strong, intelligent, orthodox, 
deeply pious Christians hold the view which this article has 
endeavored to combat. Nevertheless, we believe the view a 
wrong one, and believe that we have seen its evil effects prev- 
alent in many portions of the Christian Church. Let us close 
with a quotation from an eminent Scotchman: “A religion 
divorced from earnest and lofty thought has always, down the 
whole history of the Church, tended to become weak, jejune, 
and unwholesome; while the intellect, deprived of its rights 
within religion, has sought its satisfaction without, and devel- 


oped into godless rationalism.” 
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Arr. V.—REVIVED ARYANISM IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE MODERN THEISTIC MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


ALREADY two generations of Christians have been watching 
the progress of reformed Hinduism in India. There has gen- 
erally been on our part a sympathy with the Brahmos, and at 
times almost a sense of spiritual kinship. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago W. H. Fremantle did not stand alone in viewing the 

3rahmo Somaj as the nucleus of the Church of Christ in India, 

and in enthusiastically declaring of its leaders: “ Few persons, 
I think, can listen to their words without feeling their own 
Christian life strengthened by their simple and sincere estimate 
of Christ and his teachings.” * 

Students of comparative religion have watched with deepest 
interest the efforts of these Indian reformers. The Somajes 
have been in themselves societies of comparative religion ; 
and the effort has been not only to compare, but to combine, 
all the historic religions, ancient and modern, oriental and oc- 
cidental. That Brahmoism has been a blessing, in opposing 
popular idolatry and in promoting a multitude of social re- 
forms, no one can deny. That it has the essential Christ, or 
that it is even a John the Baptist, going before and preparing 
the way for the Christ, is a matter for grave doubt on the part 
of orthodox Christians. It seems fitting that we should take 
a brief survey of this movement in order to discover its most 
pronounced features, to ascertain the origin of its most vital 
principles, and to see how far it can be relied upon as a regen- 
erating force for saving young India from the corrupting and 
degrading influences of idolatry. 

The first Somaj was founded in Caleutta in 1828 by Rajah 
Ram Mohun Roy, who declared it his purpose “to persuade 
my countrymen to forsake idolatry and to become monotheists.” 
The appeals of this first great leader met a generous response. 
A considerable congregation was gathered, and in two years 
the funds were raised for a new building, which was erected 
in 1830 “for a place of public meeting of all sorts and descrip- 
tions of people as shall behave and conduct themselves in an 
orderly, sober, religious, and devout manner for the worship 


* Contemporary Review of 1870. 
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and adoration of the eternal, unsearchable, and immutable 
Being who is the author and preserver of the universe.” The 
founder of this Adi (or original) Somaj in his autobiographical 
sketch says: “The ground which I took in all my controver- 
sies was not that of opposition to Brahmanism, but to a perver- 
sion of it; and I endeavored to show that their idolatry was 
contrary to the practice of their ancestors and the principles of 
the ancient books and authorities which they professed to re- 
vere and obey.” * Roy was consistent in his antagonism to 
idolatry ; though the monotheism which he attempted to es- 
tablish, and which he professed to base upon the Upanishads, 
was not well defined, and soon came to be, like the early faith 
of the Veda, at times scarcely distinguishable from pantheism. 
His great desire was to establish a Church in which the follow- 
ers of all religions might unite in the worship of the supreme 
God, in whom it was assumed they all believed. Those who 
have read Miss Carpenter’s loving memoirs need not be told 
that the characteristic features of the different Somajes to-day 
are traceable directly to the principles laid down by Mohun 
Roy. He was a monotheist, and as such abominated idolatry. 
He aimed at the establishment of a universal religion; and, 
though calling himself a “ follower of Christ” and ‘a believer 
in him as the Son of God, in a sense peculiar to him alone,” 
he still constituted the Upanishads, not the New Testament, 
the canonical Scriptures of the Somaj, and professed to base his 
system upon the early Aryan faith. 

Mr. Nagarkar, in his address at the Parliament of Religions 
upon “ The Spiritual Ideas of the Brahmo Somaj,” when speak- 
ing of the historic religions of the world, declared, “ The essence 
of all these faiths is one and the same.” He summarized his 
creed under three heads: (1) Belief in the existence of one 
true God, (2) Unity of truth, and (3) Harmony of prophets. 
He further said: 


We believe that the prophets of the world, Vyas and Buddha, Moses 
and Mohammed, Jesus and Zoroaster, all form a homogeneous whole. 
Each has to teach mankind his own message. Every prophet was sent 
from above with a distinct message, and it is the duty of us who live in 
these advanced times to put these messages together, and thereby har- 
monize and unify the distinctive teachings of the prophets of the world. 


* Modern Hinduism, by W. J. Wilkins, p. 107. 
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It would not do to accept one and reject all the others, or to accept one 
and reject even a single one. The general truths taught by these differ- 
ent prophets are nearly the same in their essence; but, in the midst of 
all these universal truths that they taught, each has a distinctive truth 
to teach, and it should be our earnest purpose to find out and understand 
this particular truth. To me Vyas teaches how to understand and appre 
hend the attributes of divinity. The Jewish prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment teach the idea of the sovereignty of God. They speak of God as a 
king, a monarch, a sovereign who rules over the affairs of mankind as 
nearly and as closely as a human king. Mohammed, on the other hand, 
most emphatically teaches the idea of the unity of God. He rebelled 
against the Trinitarian doctrine, imported into the religion of Christ 
through Greek and Roman influences. ... Mohammed’s ideal of the 
unity of God stands supreme and unchallenged in his teachings. Buddha, 
the great teacher of morals and ethics, teaches in the most sublime 
strains the doctrine of Nirvana, or self-denial, or self-effacement. This 
principle of extreme self-abnegation means nothing more than the subju- 
gation and conquest of our carnal self; so, also, Christ Jesus of Nazareth 
taught a sublime truth when he taught the noble idea of the fatherhood 
of God. ... In this way, by means of an honest and earnest study of the 
lives and teaching of different prophets of the world, we can find out the 
central truth of each faith. Having done this, it should be our highest 
aim to harmonize all these and to build up our spiritual nature on them. 


Thus, modestly, it is observed, “the Brahmo Somaj seeks to 
Hinduize Hinduism, to Mohammedanize Mohammedanism, and 
to Christianize Christianity.” 

Bose has said of Roy, “His religion was more a theory 
of the head than a moving principle of the heart.” * After his 
departure from India his system failed to exert much: influence 
upon his countrymen, who came to regard him as “ in essentials 
all things to all men, a Hindu among the Hindus, a Mussul- 
man among the Mussulmen, and a Christian among the Chris- 
tians.” After the rajal’s death the affairs of the Somaj lan- 
guished for several years, until Babu Debendra Nath Tagore 
in 1839 founded the Zattwabodhini Sabha, or Society for the 
Knowledge of Truth, and became the successor of Roy. 
Though unlike him, he professed to get his light exclusively 
from Hindu Scriptures. The grand aim of this was “to make 
known the religion of Brahma, to ascertain what the original 
Shastras were, and to discover the primitive religion,” which 
was to be exliumed from the sacred literature of the Hindus. The 
moral system ineuleated was of a lofty character. The member- 


* Brahmoism, by Ram Chandra Bose, p. 42 
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ship of the society, which was combined with the Somaj in 
1843, increased rapidly until in 1847 there were, according to 
W. J. Wilkins, of the London Missionary Society, seven hun- 
dred and sixty-seven who signed the covenant to abstain from 
idolatry and to cultivate the habit of prayer. Mr. Tagore 
seems ‘to have been the real father of revived Aryanism, 
though it must be admitted that his success was more pro- 
nounced while he restricted himself to his imagination than 
when he actually through learned pundits explored the Vedas 
at Benares. Though two years were spent by four pundits 
under his direction in searching and copying from the Vedas, 
the result was that while the Somaj in 1850 gave up Vedantism 
and formally abandoned pantheism, it also abandoned belief in 
the canonical authority of the Vedas. Wilkins truly says: 
“ The aim of the leaders of these sects has professedly been to lead 
back the Hindus to the primitive worship of their Aryan fore- 
fathers, although it is evident to all unprejudiced students of 
their doctrines that it is in many respects the teaching of the 
Vedas, very largely modified by the Christian Scriptures, that 
is prevailing among them.” * 

The writer for the Contemporary Review + was not alto- 
gether wrong when he said: ‘The Brahmo Somaj is a product 
of Western civilization. No one can doubt this who reads the 
publications of the society. They are saturated through and 
through with modern thought. They could not by any possi- 
bility have been written one hundred years ago. Apart from 
the fact that they are addressed in English to the people of India, 
the whole tone of thought is European.” Yet the leading apostles 
of Brahmoism to-day tell us that, “ so far as religious progress and 
spiritual culture are concerned, they have little or nothing to 
learn from the West.” ‘ In the first place,” says Mr. Nagarkar, 
“we have to revive many of our ancient religious and social 
institutions. Through ages of ignorance they have been lost to 
us, and what we need to do with regard to these institutions is 
to bring them to life again. We have been in darkness and 
had well-nigh forgotten our bright and glorious past.” Regard- 
ing social reform among the Hindus he testifies: ‘‘ The glory 
of their ancient religion, the purity of their social institutions, 
and the strength of their political constitution had all been 


* Modern Hinduism, p. 106. +Vol. xv, p. 73. 
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eclipsed for the time being by a thick and heavy cloud of de- 
cay and of decrepitude. Yet the Lord of love and mercy was 
moved with compassion for them. He yearned to help them, 
to restore them to their former glory and greatness.” 

So, Mr. Protap Chundra Mozoomdar thus introduced the 
Somaj at the late Chicago Parliament: “ Our society is a new 
society ; our religion is a new religion ; but it comes from far, 
far antiquity, from the very roots of our national life hundreds 
of centuries ago. . . . The principles were those,” he asserts, “ of 
the old Hindu Scriptures. The Brahmo Somaj founded this 
monotheism upon the inspiration of the Vedas and U panishads.” 
And again he declared: “In prehistoric times our forefathers 
worshiped the great living Spirit, God, and after many strange 
vicissitudes we Indian theists, led by the light of ages, worship 
the same living Spirit, God, and none other.” The quiet ob- 
servation of one of our veteran missionaries in India, after 
hearing Mozoomdar, was not without point: “ He draws largely 
upon his imagination for his alleged facts.” But just here is 
the strength of the system. So long as these modern apostles 
draw their Aryanism, like Tagore, from their imagination, their 
theories are safe; but when, like him, they attempt to base 
their theories upon the ancient literature, they are doomed to 
more or less of disappointment. 

In 1858 Babu Keshub Chunder Sen joined the Brahmo 
ranks. His boundless enthusiasm, his philanthropic activity 
and missionary spirit, coupled with the graces and accomplish- 
ments of a natural orator, at once imparted new life to the 
moribund society. Four years later he was made minister, 
and for a time the work went on harmoniously, but in 1865 the 
Somaj was too conservative to follow Sen’s radical leadership, 
and so with a few friends he formed the Progressive Somaj. 
Since that time the original Somaj, instead of making progress 
in theistic faith, has rather gone back toward Hinduism.* “It 
is,” we are told, “somewhat like an endowed but dead Church. 
It has a name to live, but is dead!” 

The Progressive Somaj under Mr. Sen’s enthusiastic leader- 
ship soon began to attract much attention, not only in India, 
but among all English-speaking peoples. [lis one idea seemed 
to be that of religious unification. “There are some truths 


* Comp. Modern Hinduism, p. 111. 
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which form the essence of each and all of the jarring religions 
of the world.” These truths constitute the essence of all re- 
ligions, the religion of religions, the creed of creeds. Under 
this banner all the religions of the world may unite or coalesce 
into one faith. To bring about such unification was the su- 
preme purpose of Sen’s life, to raise up a national Church in 
which the three great religions of India could unite. Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity, he believed, could be unified 
and welded into one homogeneous system. His two doctrines 
were proclaimed as “ the fatherhood of God” and the * broth- 
erhood of man.” Mr. Mozoomdar doubtless represents the 
view taken by Mr. Sen when he says: 

Christianity declares the glory of God; Hinduism speaks about his in- 
finite and eternal excellence. Mohammedanism, with fire and sword, 
proves the almightiness of his will; Buddhism says how joyful and peace- 
ful he is. He is the God of all religions, of all denominations, of all 
lands, of all Scriptures, and our progress lay in harmonizing these various 
systems, these various prophecies and developments, into one great sys- 
tem. ... The Christian speaks in terms of admiration of Christianity ; 
so does the Hebrew of Judaism; so does the Mohammedan of the Koran; 
so does the Zoroastrian of the Zend-Avesta. The Christian admires his 
principles of spiritual culture: the Hindu does the same; the Moham- 
medan does the same. But the Brahmo Somaj accepts and harmonizes 
all these precepts, systems, principles, teachings, and disciplines, and 
makes them into one system, and that is his religion.* 


Here is the ideal of the Bralimo-Somaj, “ whose religion is the 
harmony of all religions, and whose congregation is the brother- 
hood of all nations.” 

Speaking of Mr. Sen’s innovations, the following comment 
of the Spectator + seems to us very fair: “It is clear that this 
curious experiment aims at satisfying the cravings of all creeds 
known to Mr. Sen, and at doing homage at once to the Hindu 
expression of the infinite multiplicity and variety of the divine 
agency, to the Mohammedan expression of the divine absolute- 
ness, and to the Christian expression of the divine spirituality 
and love; and that in attempting to unite them it makes every 
one of them hollow and unreal.” Mr. Sen evidently did not 
appreciate the force of this criticism. His plan of unity was 
for a time heralded as the star of promise betokening the dawn 


* The World's Parliament of Religions, by Dr. J. H. Barrows, vol. i, pp. 350, 351. 
+ Vol. lvi, p. 39. 
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of a brighter day. In one of his “ Town Hall Addresses,” at 
Calcutta, he pleads: 

Cultivate communion, my brethren, and continually absorb all that is 
good and noble in each other. Do not hate, do not exclude others as the 
sectarians do, but include and absorb all humanity and all truth. Let 
there be no antagonism, no exclusion; let the embankment which each 
sect, each nation has raised be swept away by the flood of cosmopolitan 
truth, and let all barriers and partitions which separate man from man 
be pulled down, so that truth and love and purity may flow freely through 
millions of hearts, and through hundreds of successive generations, from 
country to country and from age to age. Thus shall the deficiencies of 
individual and national character be complemented, and humanity shall 
attain a fuller and more perfect standard of religious and moral life. 
There is no reason, my European friends, why you should move eternally 
in your narrow groove, rejecting everything which is Eastern and Asiatic. 
Why should you not add to your national virtues those of the East? 
Why should you not add to your philosophy and science and civilization 
the faith and poetry of Asia ?* 

To us the most interesting feature of the Somaj, in the early 
days of Mr. Sen’s administration, was the reverence shown to 
Christ, and the unique position assigned to him by Mr. Sen in 
his public addresses.+ Yet we do not have to look long to 
discover the incoherence and ambiguity of his views of the 
person of Christ. From his addresses it would be impossible 
to affirm that he had any well-defined Christology, such as 
would satisfy any evangelical Christian. His Christ was 
rather an imaginary Christ, an ideal, a spiritual potentiality 
which took possession of Jesus, but which has also favored all 
great reformers. Thus Mr. Mozoomdar goes a little farther 
into visionary mysticism, yet it is along the same line, when he 
says: “Jesus lay discovered in my heart as a strange human 
kindred love, as a repose, a sympathetic consolation, an unpur- 
chased treasure, to which I was freely invited. ... It was not a 
bodily Christ. ... A character, spirit, a holy sacrificed exalted 
self, whom I recognize as the true Son of God.” t It is 
scarcely necessary to dwell upon the extravagances and vagaries 
that were characteristic of the Proteus-like doctrine of “ The 
New Dispensation.” The Sadharan (or universal) Somaj was 
started in 1878. The unsatisfactory marriage of Mr. Sen’s 
daughter, and the growing dissatisfaction with his autocratic 


* Contemporary Review, vol. x1, p. 583. + Modern Hinduism, p. 112. 
t Bose’s Brahmvism, p. 157. 
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management of the Somaj, and with his original notions, 
prompted a majority of the Brahmos and Brahmicas to con- 
demn him. Their secession led to the organization of the 
Sadharan Somaj, and left Mr. Sen free to follow out his ideas 
unhindered by the more conservative Brahmos. Then “The 
New Dispensation” was inaugurated. This was to reconcile 
all existing dispensations. Mr. Sen characterized it as “ the 
precious necklace in which are strung together the rubies and 
pearls of all ages and climates;”’ as “ the sweet music of diverse 
instruments harmonized ;” and as “the wonderful solvent 
which fuses all dispensations into a new chemical substance.” * 
“ Come, then,” he says, in his lecture on “ We Apostles of the 
New Dispensation,” “to the synthetic unity of the new dis- 
pensation. You will see how all other dispensations are har- 
monized and unified in this, a whole host of Churches resolved 
into a scientific unity.... Where others see only confusion 
and anomaly it sees order and continuity. Joyfully it ex- 
claims, ‘I have found the science of dispensation at last, unity 
in multiplicity.’ ... Our position is not that truths are to be 
found in all religions, but that all religions are true. The new 
dispensation is to harmonize all religions and revelations.” 

The sacraments of the Christian Church, together with the 
worship of Indra and Agni, were adapted and adopted by this 
Protean system. “Adapt and adopt” was the motto. It was 
everywhere applied, and Sophia Dobson Collet showed good 
judgment when she said, “I can hardly believe that such a 
compound ean be regarded with approval by any sane Chris- 
tian or by any honest Hindu.” Again she characterizes it, “a 
heterogeneous tissue of contradictory notions and inconsistent 
ceremonies.” + It was pointedly asked by Mr. Bose twelve 
years ago, “ Why should Christian patronage be lavished on a 
Church in which Christ is brought down to the level of human 
beings, the Bible is represented as a piece of human composi- 
tion, the God of the Old Testament is facetiously described as 
a bearded Jew, and the holy sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are burlesqued ?” + 

Perhaps the most interesting features of this movement in 
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founded by Dayananda Saraswati, who, according to the 
Indian Evangelical Review (vol. xiii, p. 298), “ endeavored 
to substitute his views of the ancient religion of India for what 
he believed to be its modern corruption and to see in the 
ancient religion, by his own original method of interpretation, 
all the blessings of modern Christian civilization.” This 
Somaj is strictly monotheistic, though it inconsistently claims 
to base itself upon the Darsanas. It is hostile to caste and to 
pessimism. Its ethics are of a high order. Women and chil- 
dren are held in esteem, and female education is promoted ; 
heaven and hell are represented as conditions of character, 
not locations. It is essentially missionary in spirit and com- 
promising in character; but, in proclaiming that there is no 
incarnation, it raises aloft the two-edged sword with which to 
antagonize Christians on the one hand and Hindus on the other. 
One of our most scholarly and fair-minded missionaries says : 


The relation of the Arya Somaj to Christianity and to Western thought 
is unique and full of interest. It is exceedingly hostile to Christian propa- 
gandism, and yet it is a far more efficient handmaid to Christianity than 
was the Brahmo Somaj in its most palmy days. It is more efficient be- 
cause its attitude toward all Hindus is more conciliatory and more 
persuasive and influential. It is less radical as to changes in doctine, and 
yet not one step more radical with respect to those great social movements 
which Christianity is striving to promote. Moreover, the Arya Somaj isa 
real ally of Christianity against the various current phases of Western in- 
fidelity. It takes the side of truth against the agnosticism of Huxley and 
Herbert Spencer. It is strongly theistic. It believes in an intelligent 
and omnipotent first cause and a real creation of the world. It main- 
tains benevolence of design in the creation and government of the world, 
which Tyndall and Darwin reject. It is in advance of Max Miiller in the 
doctrine of preternatural revelation of God to man. It brings all virtue 
and philanthropy within the domain of religion. It challenges all forms 
of pessimism, and maintains that the one God of the universe is wise and 
good, and therefore worthy of all reverence and love. [But it is added :} 
While modern Aryanism is in some sense an ally of Christian civilization 
it must not be forgotten that itis more or less an intrenchment of essential 
Hinduism. The more nearly it counterfeits the truth of God, and shuns 
disgusting rites, the more plausible does it become. 


Another of our veteran missionaries writes of the entire 
movement, “I do not think it has gained any ground in the 
past ten years; rather, I should say that it has retrograded.” 
Ten years ago there were, according to Wilkins, one hundred 
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and seventy-three Somajes, with fifteen hundred enrolled mem- 
bers and about eight thousand adherents. The census returus 
of 1882 show only seven hundred and eighty-eight in the 
whole of Bengal. Yet, as they are almost all educated, their 
influence is by no means measured by their numbers. Two 
thirds of the number are reported as in Caleutta. “ It is beyond 
doubt,” observes the census report, “that they have described 
themselves, or been described in many cases, as Hindus—a 
course which is not remarkable when we consider that many 
persons rank them as a Puritanical monotheistic sect of the 
Hindus.” That the Brahmos and Aryas will ever be more 
than sects is exceedingly doubtful ; yet we should not belittle 
the part they have taken in bringing about social reforms and in 
breaking down the old religion by their uncompromising oppo- 
sition to idolatry, superstition, and caste. 

What the Bramos say of themselves and their achievements 
must be taken cwm grano salis. It was not without poetic 
fervor that Mozoomdar at Chicago referred to the Brahmo 
Somaj as a movement “whose religion is the harmony of all 
religions, and whose congregation is the brotherhood of all na- 
tions ;” yet five years earlier, through the /nterpreter, he said 
plaintively, “ We cannot hide from ourselves the fact that our 
beloved Church is in a course of steady decline, that the inter- 
ests of spiritual life in the Brahmo Somaj, as a whole, show 
a fearful tendency to relaxation; this, to our regret, we find 
becomes more and more true.’* We are told that the 
system has derived its inspiration from the ancient Aryan 
faith, and again that the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man are its very corner stones. Yet a candid Brahmo 
said, in the Theistic Annual of 1873: “ The idea of the broth- 
erhood and equality of all mankind before God, I am sorry to 
say, is not to be found, because it is never recognized in any 
of our ancient writings. The idea is foreign.” 

Regarding social reform we will let a Brahmo speak for 
himself : 





The religion of the Brahmo Somaj has, from its very birth, been the 
foremost to proclaim a crusade against every social evil in our country. 
The ruthless, heartless practice of suttee, or the burning of Hindu widows 
on the funeral pile of their husbands, was abolished through the instru- 


* Missionary Herald, December, 1889, p. 521. 
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mentality of the great rajah, Ram Mohun Roy. His successors have all 
been social reformers as much as religious reformers. In the heart of 
the Brahmo Somaj you find no caste, no image worship. We have abol- 
ished early marriage and helped the cause of widows’ marriage. We 
have promoted intermarriage; we fought for and obtained a law 
from the British government to legalize marriages between the represent- 
atives of any castes and any creeds. The Brahmos have been great edu- 
cators. They have started schools and colleges, societies and seminaries, 
not only for boys and young men, but for girls and young women, In 
the Brahmo community you will find hundreds of young ladies who com- 
bine in their educction the acquirements of the East and the West; ori- 
ental reserve and modesty with occidental culture and refinement. Many 
of our young ladies have taken degrees in arts and social sciences in 
Indian universities. * 

So far as this is true it is to be appreciated ; yet if our mission- 
aries had not gone these reforms would not have come. 

And, finally, a word regarding the constantly reiterated boast 
of their very ancient and honorable pedigree. While it is 
true that the early religion of the Hindus was free from many 
of the debasing features of modern Hinduism, and while there 
is in the Veda what occasionally appears to us as a close ap- 
proximation to monotheism, yet all this recent talk about “the 
glory of their ancient religion,” “ their former glory and great- 
ness,” “the purity of their social institutions,” and “ their 
bright and glorious past” comes from those victimized by 
chimeras and gifted with resplendent imagination. 

We must agree that so far as the Arya Somaj, or any other 
form of revived Aryanism, hopes to regenerate India it is 
doomed to disappointment. In the words of another, “ It cannot 
long utilize the forces of Christian ethics and Christian civiliza- 
tion under Vedie labels. The fraud will be discovered.” And 
we conclude with Bose that “it is our duty, when we see per- 
sons loitering before the gate of the Church, and led by con- 
ceit, or want of the spirit of religious earnestness, to refuse to 
enter in, to toll the toesin of alarm and not come out with con- 
gratulations and encomiums which vanity and ambition may 
convert into stepping-stones to absolute spiritual ruin.” 


* address by B. B, Nagarkar, in The World’s Parliament of Religions, vol. i, pp. 778, 779. 
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Art. VI—PAUL AND ANANIAS BEFORE THE SAN- 
HEDRIN AT JERUSALEM. 

Wuen Ananias commanded that the apostle should be 
smitten on the mouth with the iron heel of a shoe it was in- 
tended as an act of supreme contempt for his utterances of 
conscientiousness just made respecting his own conduct, espe- 
cially since he became a Christian. The following facts and 
proofs are noteworthy : 

1. That Ananias ‘‘ was the son of Nebedeus,” the twentieth high priest 
(Josephus, Antiquities, xx, 5, 2; xx, 8, 4, n.). 

2. That Josephus, ‘‘son of Camydus,” immediately preceded him in 
office (xx, 1, 3; xx, 8, 4, n.). 

3. That Herod Agrippa II removed Josephus, and made Ananias high 
priest, about 48 A. D.* (xx, 5, 2). 

4. That Jonathan immediately succeeded Ananias, but was murdered 
about the year 57 (xx, 8, 5). 

5. That this Ananias was in character extremely arbitrary, violent, and 
lawless (xx, 9, 2). 

6. That Quadratus sent Ananias in irons to Claudius Cesar for trial, 
about 52 (xx, 6, 2; Josephus, War, ii, 12, 6). 

7. That Ananias ordered Paul to be smitten on the mouth with the 
shoe, in 58 (Acts xxiii, 1-5). 

8. That Ananias also died by assassination by the Sicarii, in the year 58 
or 59 ( War, ii, 17, 9). 

9. That Jonathan, being assassinated, was succeeded by ‘Ismael, sor 
of Fabi,” in 59 (xx, 8, 11; also 8, 6). 

Three principal theories have been entertained to explain the 
relations of Paul to the high priest Ananias, when the apostle 
was a prisoner in the hands of the Romans and placed before 
the Jewish Sanhedrists, by order of the military commandant, 
Lysias, at Jerusalem. 

First Hypothesis ; That Ananias was then properly the high 
priest, though he was afterward removed; that in Paul’s long 
absence the high priesthood had undergone many changes 
under Agrippa II, so that Paul did not know that Ananias was 
indeed high priest ; that the apostle was at fault in spirit in re- 
proving Ananias publicly for the perpetration of the outrage 
upon his person, a fact conceded by the apostle by his apology, 
ete.; that owing to his impaired eyesight Paul did not recog- 


*See Thomas Lewin's Fasti Sacri as to this chronology. 
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nize either the place or the white vestments of the high priest. 
(See Alford and others.) The weakness of this theory is found 
in the fact that it assumes without proof that the apostle did 
not and could not see the high priest, while the narrative it- 
self relates that he did see discerningly all over the assembly, 
discriminating the Pharisees from the Sadducees, and there- 
upon divided the council by announcing his adherence to the 
Pharisaic doctrine of the resurrection of the dead as the very 
ground upon which the Sadducees were so fiercely assailing 
him. The two statements are incompatible. 

Second Hypothesis: That Ananias had been high priest, but 
was not high priest at that time, having been deposed and sent 
in chains to Rome for judgment ; that Jonathan, his successor, 
had been assassinated by the connivance of the procurator 
Felix, and Ismael had not yet been appointed to the office. A 
vacancy was thus created for some time, during which, with 
characteristic insolence, Ananias returned and arrogated to 
himself the authority of the high priesthood, he being a man 
of lawless procedures and exercising a powerful influence over 
the Jews; and at exactly the time of this vacancy of the office 
Paul was brought before the Sanhedrists for trial, where he 
refused to acknowledge the right of this pretender to the place, 
because he was not in fact the high priest at this time; and that 
the apostle rightfully and righteously reproved his assurance and 
insult just on the spot where it occurred, denouncing the order 
of Ananias as an act which would be punished by God. The 
opinions of some eminent scholars on this point are as follows : 

The high priesthood was vacant at this time (Lightfoot). Ananias 
usurped the office (Michelis, Eichhorn, Kuinoel, and others). Paul said 
he did not consider that Ananias was high priest (Conybeare and How- 
son, Life of Paul, ii, 324). The arrogant Ananias, the high priest, took 
upon himself to occupy the chair, though the presidency of the council, 
if we may believe the Jewish accounts, was at the time vested in Rabbi 
Symeon, son of the famous Gamaliel (Thomas Lewin’s Paul, ii, 149). 
Paul said that he did not recognize the speaker [giving the order] as high 
priest (Farrar, Paul, i, 660). 

This Ananias, the son of Nebedaeus, was a man of criminal life who was 
afterward displaced from his office and dragged to Rome to answer for his 
conduct, so that the reproach cast upon him by Paul was entirely merited. 
Besides, he was not the legal high priest, for after he was liberated 
through Agrippa’s intercession at Rome he did not recover his dignity, 
though he still arrogated to himself the power of the office (Olshausen, 
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Com., in loco, p. 606). Ananias presided in the assembly as high priest, 
an office which he possessed by usurpation rather than by legitimate 
authority (Milman’s Christianity, i, p. 413). But, per contra, he was at 
this time the actual high priest. ... There is no ground for believing 
that his office was vacated (Alford, Gr. Test., Eng. ed., pp. 252, 253. 
So Biscoe on Acts, p. 48, § 8). 

Now, upon inquiry into the history of the age it turns out that Ananias, 
of whom this account is spoken, was in truth not the high priest, though 
he was sitting in judgment in that assumed capacity. The case was that 
he had formerly held the office and had been deposed; and that the per- 
son who succeeded him had been murdered and another had not yet 
been appointed; and that during the vacancy he had of his own authority 
taken upon himself the discharge of that office. This singular situation 
of the high priesthood took place during the interval between the death 
of Jonathan, who was murdered by order of Felix, and the accession of 
Ismael, who was invested with the high priesthood by Agrippa [II]; 
and precisely in this interval it happened that St. Paul was apprehended 
and brought before the Jewish council (Paley’s Hvid., xxii, p. 280; Dr. 
W. W. Sleigh, Christian Defensive Dictionary, p. 429). Probably [Lysias] 
himself, and not the high priest, presided over the informal inquest 
(Whedon, Com., in loco.). 


The only references in proof are those made to Josephus’s 
Antiquities, xx, 8, especially xx, 9,1. While .\nanias may 
have been the high priest by usurpation the evidence does not 
seem to be conclusive of that point. 

Third Hypothesis: This disregards the legitimacy of Ana- 
nias’s high priesthood as irrelevant to the case. It seeks an 
answer to the question as lying wholly in the character of the 
assembly, and must be found, (1) in the authority exercised in 
calling together the Sanhedrists ; (2) in the regularity or infor- 
mality of the assembly convened ; and (3) in the purpose and 
procedure of the Sanhedrists when assembled. These points 
may be traversed. 

1. It is evident from the facts narrated that the members 
of the Sanhedrin were called together solely on the authority 
of Lysias, the military commandant of Castle Antonia at Jerusa- 
lem. “On the morrow... he commanded the chief’ priests 
and all their council to appear” (Acts xxii, 30). A military 
man had no legal authority to assemble that senate as a court 
of judicature. For the transaction of legitimate business the 
authority to assemble the Sanhedrin was vested in that body it- 
self, which was distinctively and exclusively a Jewish organiza- 
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tion. It was never made subject to military power for the 
exercise of its own functions in times of peace. Lysias could 
of course call together the members of the Sanhedrin as 
individuals, but he had no right whatever to organize them into 
a court of trial and place the apostle Paul before them on his 
defense. 

2. What then was the occasion and purpose of Lysias in assem- 
bling the members of the Sanhedrin as individuals? We have 
not far to go for an answer. The military officer was sorely 
perplexed with the situation; he had a prisoner on his hands 
who seemed to be treated as if he were a criminal, and in view 
of the turbulence and riot of the Jews on the temple grounds 
prior to Paul’s arrest he could not understand what it all meant. 
Besides, the prisoner claimed to be a Roman citizen—a fact which 
greatly embarrassed the situation (Acts xxii, 25), and which 
was understood perfectly to be a valid claim (xxii, 27, and xxiii, 
27)—and was so treated with consideration ; and altogether he 
naturally felt himself responsible for making a legal disposition 
of his prisoner. He had suppressed the tumult and riot of the 
Jews, but he did not understand the cause which had given rise 
to it. Accordingly, upon rescuing the apostle Lysias ‘inquired 
who he was, and what he had done.” The Scripture then con- 
tinues as follows: 


And some shouted one thing, some another, among the crowd: and 
when he could not know the certainty for the uproar, he commanded him 
to be brought into the castle, [and] the multitude of the people followed 
after, crying out, Away with him (xxi, 34-36). [And when Paul by per- 
mission addressed the maddened mob from the stone steps of the castle 
it was in the Hebrew tongue, which Lysias did not understand (xxi, 40); 
and when] they lifted up their voice, and said, Away with such a fellow 
from the earth: for it is not fit that he should live, [and] threw off their 
garments, and cast dust into the air, the chief captain commanded him 
to be brought into the castle, bidding that he should be examined by 
scourging, that he might know for what cause they so shouted against 
him (xxii, 22-24). But on the morrow, desiring to know the cer- 
tainty, wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him, and com- 
manded the chief priests and all the council to come together, and 
brought Paul down, and set him before them (xxii, 30). [And afterward, 
when delivering the apostle over to the procurator for his proper trial, 
Lysias in his letter explains the procedures which led up to Paul’s 
arrest:| And desiring to know the cause wherefore they accused him, 
I brought him down unto their council (xxiii, 28). 
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Thus we know from Lysias himself what the sole purpose 
was in this assemblage of the Sanhedrists. It clearly was not 
to put Paul upon trial on specific charges already ascertained, 
but to determine what the accusations were, and upon what the 
indictment was based. The procedure then was in the interests 
of Lysias exclusively as the military officer in command, that he 
might address himself intelligently to the business in hand 
and dispose of his prisoner in a legal manner, and that he 
might withal be able to render a reasonable account to the 
procurator Felix—exactly as he did do afterward (Acts xxiii, 
25-30). 

Now, if Lysias was simply seeking to discover what the accu- 
sations against Paul were, for his own advantage, the Sanhe- 
drists certainly were not there to deliberate upon the accusations 
in a court of justice, as if the charges were already ascer- 
tained and preferred. As a military man, himself being a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii, 28), he had no legal right or power to 
organize a court of foreign jurisdiction to try a Roman citizen, 
nor yet to preside over such a court of trial. It was the exclu- 
sive function of the procurator, who governed the whole prov- 
ince, to preside over the Sanhedrin of the Jews when aJew was 
to be tried, after the prisoner was once in the Romans’ hands. 
The high priest could not then preside. But even the procu- 
rator himself could not bring a prisoner to trial before the 
Sanhedrin without the prisoner’s own consent. This is clearly 
shown further on in the case. At Cesarea, Festus asked 
the apostle, “ Wilt thou (8éAec) go up to Jerusalem and there 
be judged of all these things before me?” But Paul refused 
consent, saying, “I am standing before Cvsar’s judgment 
seat, where I ought to be judged: ... if none of those things is 
true, whereof these accuse me, no man can give me up unto 
them. I appeal unto Cesar” (xxv, 10, 11). 

The apostle being a Roman citizen, in the hands of the 
Romans, he must be tried either by the procurator or by the 
emperor. <A soldier had no legal authority to organize a judi- 
eature among the Jews to try any man, and least of all could 
he arraign one who was a Roman citizen. For it was a prin- 
ciple of Roman jurisprudence that no Roman could be tried 
by a foreign court. On this point the following opinions may 
be quoted ; 
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No Roman citizen could be handed over to a foreign tribunal 
(Olshausen on Acts, p. 615). For as Paul was a Roman, and the case had 
been taken up by the Roman governor, it could not lawfully, without the 
prisoner’s consent, be remitted to the Jewish judicature (Myer, Apostg., 
423, quoted by Thomas Lewin, in his Paw, ii, 172, n. 1380). But it was 
accordant with a soldier’s prerogative that Lysias should have commanded 
the chief priests and all the council to come together and set him [the 
apostle] before them (Acts xxii, 30). 


That this assembly was summoned, not for the purpose of 
trying Paul, but to elicit information in the form of accusations, 
develops in the procedure further on in the history of this case. 
Festus the newly appointed procurator, arriving at Ceesarea, 
where Paul had been kept bound, visited Jerusalem. The 
narrative then states (Acts xxv, 2-11): 

And the chief priests andthe principal men of the Jews informed him 
against Paul; and they besought him, asking favor against him, that he 
would send for him to Jerusalem; laying wait to kill him on the way. 
Howbeit Festus answered, that Paul was kept in charge at Crsarea, and 
that he himself was about to depart thither shortly. Let them therefore, 
saith he, which are of power among you, go down with me, and if there is 
anything amiss in the man, let them accuse him. . . . He went down unto 
Czesarea; and on the morrow he sat onthe judgment seat, and commanded 
Paul to be brought. And when he was come, the Jews which had come 
down from Jerusalem stood round about him, bringing against him many 
and grievous charges, which they could not prove. . . . But Paul said, .. . 
To the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou also very well knowest. If 
then I am a wrongdoer, and have committed anything worthy of death, 
I refuse not to die: but if none of those things is true, whereof these accuse 
me, no man can give me up unto them. 


Finally, as the result of Lysias’s preliminary investigation 
referred to, we find that Tertullus, the Jews’ advocate in 
his indictment of Paul when brought to trial before Felix, 
clearly represents the Sanhedrists as still appearing in the ca- 
pacity of informers and accusers, and not as the triers of the 
apostle (compare Acts xxiv, 1). The Scripture then con- 
tinues (Acts xxiv, 5-9): 

For we have found this man a pestilent fellow, anda mover of insur- 
rections among all the Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes: who moreover assayed to profane the temple: on 
whom also we laid hold: from whom thou wilt be able, by examining 
him thyself, to take knowledge of all these things whereof we accuse 
him. And the Jews also joined in the charge, affirming that these things 


were so. 
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These facts legitimate the induction that the transaction or- 
dered by Lysias was of the nature of a preliminary investiga- 
tion, somewhat analogous to the function of our grand jury, 
which is to ascertain the state of the case simply, not to try 
given charges. This has an important bearing on the final 
conclusion of Paul’s case. 

3. The utterance of Paul to Ananias before the assembled 
Sanhedrists in Lysias’s presence remains to be explained in 
agreement with this conclusion. “Sitteth thou to judge me 
according to the law, and commandest me to be smitten con- 
trary tothe law?” * (Acts xxiii, 3.) In accusing the apostle of 
crime they were already “ judging him according to the law; ” 
for if the accusations they would make had no application te 
the law they would not have troubled to make them. In that 
sense, then, did they sit judging Paul according to the law. 
On this point certain authorities say : 


This seems not to be a court for judicial trial and sentence, but an in- 
formal calling together for inquiry. Lysias assembles the Sanhedrin simply 
to know the certainty whereof he was accused of the Jews. And proba- 
bly Lysias himself, and not the high priest Ananias, presided over his 
inquest. t 

Not only the informality of this assemblage, but the previous excitements 
of its members and the riot with which it broke up, indicate that Ananias 
occupied no seat of honor, and wore no costume to distinguish him from 
the crowd. His person was unknown to Paul, who had been absent from 
Jerusalem. When, then, he ordered Paul to be smitten he not only com- 
mitted a violence for which he there and then had no authority, but there 
was no sign to indicate to Paul that the order was given in due authority. t 

We know from Josephus that there was the greatest irregularity in 
the appointments [of the high priests] about this time.§ 


4. In respect to Paul’s severe response to Ananias’s malig- 
nant order to smite the apostle, opposite opinions have been 


* Kai od Kady kpivwy je Kata Tov véuov, Kai Tapavouay KeAeverg ue ToTTECVaL. 
The word xpivwy is obviously the key-word in this sentence, which means “to inquire, 
search into * (Liddell & Scott) ; ** to estimate, exercise judgment upon, to bring under ques- 
tion” (Bagster’s Green); ** to find out the right (Acts xxiii, 6), without implying the nature 
of the judgment” (Cremer’s Bib.-Theol. Lex. of N. T., 2d ed., p. 370); ** (1) to judge in one’s 
own mind what is right, proper, or expedient; (2) to form and express a judgment of a person 
or thing, to decide in one’s own mind, not judicially ; (3) to judge in a judicial sense * (Rob- 
inson’s Dict. of N. T.). Delitzsch, on Deut. xxxii, 35, says : ‘* The LXX by no means used it 
merely of a sentence of condemnation, but also of helpful decision in one’s favor; for ex 
ample, Psalm liv, 3; nor merely of legal administration of a cause for others, but also of ad- 
ministrative rule generally ; for example, Psalm 1xxii, 2"’ (as quoted by Cremer in loco), 

+ Whedon on Acts xxii, 30, + Ibid., Acts xxiii, 4. 

§ Conybeare and Howson’s Paul, ii, 324, Eng. ed. 
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expressed, one, that Paul acted with undue haste, but redeemed 
himself by apologizing manfully ; the other that he spoke from 
inspiration and made no apology. In support of the former 
opinion it is said ; 

If his conduct in yielding to a momentary impulse was not that of 
Christ himself under provocation,* certainly the manner in which he 
atoned for his fault was Christlike” (Hackett, indorsed by Walcott, and 
substantially by Howson, Wordsworth, and Lechler). 


In support of the second opinion it has been said : 

I understand the words above in their most obvious and natural sense. 
He knew not who the person was, and God’s Spirit suddenly led him to de- 
nounce the divine displeasure against him [Ananias].... If I had known 
he was high priest I should not have publicly pronounced this execration ; 
for respect is due his person for the sake of the office. I do not see that 
Paul intimates that he has done anything through inadvertence, nor does 
he here confess any fault, He states two facts: (1) That he did not know 
him to be high priest; (2) That such or any ruler of the people should 
be reverenced, But he neither recalled nor made any apology for his 
words; he had not committed any trespass, and he did not acknowl- 
edge one. We must beware how we attribute either to him in the case 
before us.” + 


If the former opinion be entertained, what is to become of 
our Lord’s own assurance to his apostles, of whom Paul was 
confessedly chief, when he says: “ But when they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what ye shall speak: for it shall be 
given you in that same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you ” (Matt. x, 19, 20). “ For I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to gain- 
say nor resist” (Luke xxi, 15). ‘For it is not ye that speak, 
but the Holy Ghost ?” (Mark xiii, 11.) 

That these circumstances fit Paul’s case is unmistakable. Our 
Lord puts the whole responsibility of the utterance upon the 
Holy Spirit, and denies it to the apostle in any case. Now, did 
the Holy Spirit fail Paul in the very first instance of his experi- 
ence before Jewish rulers ? 

5. It has been claimed that we have in this experience of 
Paul an instance of divine inspiration in an apostle, and yet 

***One of the officers standing by struck Jesus with his hand, saying, Answerest thou the 
high priest so? Jesus answered him, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if 
well, why smitest thou me 7’ (John xviii, 22, 23.) 


+ Dr. Adam Clarke’s Com. on this passage. 
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he did not know that Ananias was the high priest of the Jews. 
Admitting that Ananias was in fact the high priest—which 
is questioned with no little probability—the sufficient answer is 
that to know that which is unknown requires not inspiration 
but revelation. tevelation brings information; inspiration 
communicates that information to others. If it be insisted upon 
that a revelation was requisite in this case, it should also be 
shown what great or good purpose would be subserved in Paul’s 
knowing that Ananias was high priest, that a divine revelation 
was called for. Nevertheless, it was a revelation that disclosed 
the mode of Ananias’s death as predicted by theapostle; and 
it was inspiration that moved Paul to denounce God’s displeas- 
ure upon Ananias’s conduct toward his servant. For neither 
revelation was at fault in foreshowing, nor inspiration in fore. 
telling, that Ananias would be judicially smitten, when the 
apostle said, ‘“ God will smite thee, thon whited wall;” for in 
the end the historical fact justified both the revelation and the 
inspiration of the sentence. 

The following particulars may now be emphasized by indue- 
tion : 

1. Lysias, as a soldier, summoned the Sanhedrists together 
on his own responsibility and for his own advantage ; but he 
possessed no power or right to organize a formal court to try 
the apostle. 

2. The one and exclusive object had in summoning this in- 
formal assemblage was to learn from them what possible offense 
Paul had committed against the law, that they had been so fu- 
rious toward him in their demonstrations and tumult. 

3. No mere officer of the army had power to substitute a 
foreign judicature for the Roman court to try any man for his 
life ; nor does it appearthat Lysius contemplated such a purpose 
in what he did. 

4. It certainly was not within the province of a Roman sol- 
dier to try a Roman citizen before the Jewish Sanhedrin as 
an organized court, with the high priest presiding. 

5. Only the procurator, with the prisoner’s consent there- 
unto, could try anyone before the Sanhedrin, and then the proc- 
urator himself must preside, and not the high priest. 

6. In the case of the apostle before the Sanhedrists the 
only judgment sought was that following a preliminary inquiry 
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whether in fact the apostle had been guilty of violating the law, 
and in what particulars. 

7. Accordingly, Lysias, having ascertained in this prelimi- 
nary what the accusations against Paul were, passed the 
case over to the procurator for his proper trial, citing in his 
letter to the procurator the nature of the charges which he 
had elicited. 

8. As the high priests were frequently changed by Agrippa 
II at this period, during which the apostle was abroad upon 
his mission work, Paul could not know that Ananias was high 
priest, if he was, as he could not have presided, nor worn the 
white vestments, nor oceupied the conspicuous seat of the pres- 
ident, in this preliminary inquiry. 

9. The reproof administered by the apostle to Ananias re- 
specting his high-handed procedure may justly be regarded as 
the inspired utterance predictive of God’s judicial judgment 
verified afterward in the closing history of Ananias’s life. 
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Art. VIIL.—ABRAHAM COLES, THE PHYSICIAN-PORT. 


Dr. Aprauam Cotes is called the physician-poet, not be- 
cause he is the only one of his profession who has put great 
thoughts into immortal verse, but because of a single work in 
which he has sung with genuine poetic genius of the organs 
and functions of the human body. 

“Man the Microcosm” is a perilous theme for a poet. It 
awakens the scientific rather than the poetic faculty. Nothing 
of the kind had appeared before in our speech. Arm- 
strong’s “ Art of Preserving Health,” published over one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, can hardly be called an exception. 
Only one with the daring of Lucretius and the genius of Pope, 
both of whom in many respects Dr. Coles resembled, could so 
set scientific and philosophic facts as to make them sensitive to 
the breath of the muse. Usually, scientific accuracy is the 
death of poetry. Darwin laments that he, who in the begin- 
ning of his studies took the greatest pleasure in Shakespeare, in 
later years lost all relish for the great dramatist. On the other 
hand, a glowing imagination is apt to wing its flight beyond 
the sphere of proven facts which accurate science demands. 
But this poem, which is an address delivered before the Medical 
Society of the State of New Jersey, illumines the theme of a 
learned profession with the sacred speech of Polyhymnia. It 
at once commanded the attention and commendation of both 
physicians and artists; and from the time of its delivery its 
author has been known as the physician-poet. 

This characterization, however, does not do Dr. Coles justice. 
We might with equal inaccuracy speak of David as the warrior- 
psalmist, because the divine bard was a soldier and sometimes 
sang of war. “The Microcosm” is but one of the many prod- 
ucts of Dr. Coles’s lyre; and the spirit that breathes here, as in 
them all, is not anatomy but divinity. Correct as is his science, 
this is the spirit that pervades his song: 


For such as this did actually enshrine 

Thy gracious Godhead once, when thou didst make 
Thyself incarnate, for my sinful sake. 

Thou who hast done so very much for me, 

O let me do some humble thing for thee! 
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I would to every organ give a tongue, 
That thy high praises may be fitly sung; 
Appropriate ministries assign to each, 
The least make vocal, eloquent to teach. 


Though the learning is that of a physician, the language and 
the spirit are those of aseraph. We must place our author 
among the sacred poets. We cannot, however, pause to con- 
sider at length the perplexing question as to what sacred poetry 
is. Weare among those who believe in the sanctity of the art, 
altogether aside from the theme in which it is employed. It 
is the voice of the soul’s innermost life, expressing itself in 
form of creative speech which kindles the feeling while it 
carries the thought. To turn such a gift to unholy uses is like 
turning the language of prayer into profanity. 

But, in order to fix our author’s place in the sacred choir, 
we accept the common thought that sacred poetry. is that 
which treats of sacred themes. It may be epic, as in Job and 
Milton; or dramatic, as in the Song of Solomon and Bach’s 
“Passion ;” or lyric, as in all the Psalms and hymns. The 
most copious of our sacred poetry is the lyric. It is distin- 
guished from others, not by its metrical forms, nor altogether by 
the material it fashions, but by its personal thought or passion, 
and its easy adaptation to song. There are four distinct grades 
of lyrie poetry by which the rank of the poet is determined. 
The first is what we call the natural, and is characterized by 
the outburst of impassioned personal experience. The second 
is artistic, and is distinguished by the exquisite finish of its 
structure. The third is didactic, and is differentiated by its 
aim, which is to teach certain truths or facts. There are doubtless 
poets of high merit in this class; but its dominant motive is 
sure to give it the air of the schoolroom ; and these lyrics are 
often only doctrine in rhyme. The fourth and lowest class is 
the liturgical. It is arranged for a service already prepared, and 
is set to music already composed. It is usually characterized 
hy poverty of ideas, wearisome repetitions, and a fatal lack of 
passion, The foremost poet of the natural order is David, the 
creator of the Hebrew lyric, who at the very beginning gave 
to the world the very finest specimens of the art. There is in 
all his songs a spontaneous outpouring of the passion of the 
moment. Every creation only images the soul of the poet; 
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and his utterance is an elegy or an idyl, according as he himself 
is grave or gay. To this class belong also many of the old 
Latin hymns, as those of Thomas of Celano, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, and Francis Xavier. They utter the soul’s innermost 
consciousness. Measured by this standard Isaae Watts and 
Charles Wesley are highest in the first rank of English 
hymnists. The doctrines of saving truth had become verities 
in their experience ; and they poured them out in rushing tor- 
rents of song. Their hymns are their own souls’ biography. 
Dr. Coles is the author of more than fifty original poems, many 
of which rank high in the first class of lyrics. Some of them 
have the intuition, the passion, the imagery which remind us 
of Cowper. In a poem entitled “ Prayer in Affliction” he de- 
scribes himself as bowed in sorrow in his home made desolate 
by the death of his wife. But in his grief his faith discovers 
the promise of good out of ill. Then he cries: 
O, that my smitten heart may gush 
Melodious praise—like as when o'er 
/®olian harp strings wild winds rush, 
And all abroad sad music pour; 
So sweet, heaven’s minstrelsy might hush 
Brief time to listen—for I know 


The hand that doth my comforts crush 
Builds bliss upon the base of woe. 


The whole poem is wondrously suggestive of the genius of 
him who wrote the immortal “ My Mother.” 

Some of his hymns throb with a spirit so akin to that of the 
matchless Wesley that we could readily believe that they came 
from the Methodist’s pen. Such is the following : 

Upon His bosom thus to rest, 
I cannot ask to be more blest; 


To know my sins are all forgiven 
For Jesus’ sake, O, this is heaven! 


While I love him and he loves me, 
I care no other heaven to see; 
And if there be some higher bliss, 
I am content while I have this. 


But the doctor did not devote his strength to the product of 
original hymns. He deliberately chose to turn the masterpieces 
of ancient tongues into English verse. Accordingly, we are 
compelled to rank him in the second order of lyrists. He isa 
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“poet of culture,” whose aim is perfect artistic expression. 
What determined his choice was partly his scholarship, partly 
his intensely spiritual nature, and partly the elegant retine- 
ment in which he was born and lived. His learning was 
varied and accurate. He was a recognized authority in his 
profession, an accomplished linguist, a master of the classie and 
Sanskrit tongues, and a critical writer on the profoundest theo- 
logical themes, The vastness of his learning gave him such 
ample material for his verse that his poetic passion made no 
imperious call for the invention of the intuitive faculty. 

We cannot think of him, as we do of Burns, walking out 
under the stars, writhing in pain for some adequate form in 
which to embody the tumultous passion he must express. He 
had but to lift his eyes and select from his calm, wide vision 
the form he needed. Had he been an unlettered peasant the 
poetic gift would probably have travailed in birth of song, 
which would have come forth in varied and original imagery. 
Ilis poems would have shouted and danced like the psalms of 
the Maccabees. But wealth of advantage is oftentimes poverty 
of invention. As it was, his imagination was constructive 
rather than creative. Its images are more remarkable for their 
exquisite finish than for the original boldness of their concep- 
tion. He belonged to the school of Korah rather than that of 
David. 

It was a fortunate thing for the world, and probably also 
for the fame of our author, that he devoted his superb gift to 
rendering the best of the Hebrew and classic lyrics into Eng- 
lish verse. He is not alone among the seraplis who have made 
the attempt, but is conspicuous in this goodly company as the 
recognized chief. Others have copied the ancient masterpieces 
with wonderful accuracy, but in most instances have failed to re- 
produce the indescribable charm which gives to a poem its chief 
value. The spirit that breathes cannot be made to order. It 
must be born again; otherwise the poem is a corpse. Dr. 
Coles has not used his art to exhume mummies. In his verses 
we have the living voices of the old-time singers. As Corot 
caught the varying movement of the trembling foliage in the 
deepening twilight, and so placed it on his canvas as that one 
can almost see the shadows lengthening and hear the rustling 
of the leaves, so our puet has reproduzed the very soul of the 
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Hebrew and Latin verses. They are not versified translations. 
They are regenerations. They are not wrought from without, 
but from within ; hence they retain that inestimable something 
which gives to a poem its immortality. 

As a single illustration we name his “ Dies Ire,” eighteen 
versions of which come from the strings of his restless lyre. 
This sublimest masterpiece of sacred Latin poetry and noblest 
judgment hymn of all languages has, through many ages, been 
inviting gifted tongues to voice its majestic sulemnities in Eng- 
lish speech. More than thirty have had the temerity to respond. 
Among them are Earl Roscommon, Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Macaulay, Archbishop Trench, and General Dix, some of whom 
have given renditions of considerable merit. But among them 
all Dr. Coles wears the greenest laurels. Competent critics, 
like Dr. Philip Schaff and J. G. Whittier, unite in affirming 
that no man, dead or living, has sueceeded so well in rendering 
the text and spirit of the wonderful hymn. The doctor’s baton 
has made our speech throb with the ancient rhythm, and has re- 
produced in astonishing degree the characteristic features of 
the original. Here are its artless simplicity ; its impassioned 
solemnity; its trumpetlike cadences, which appall the soul with 
woeful terrors; its triple rhyme, which “beats the breast like 
a hammer ” and gives it an awful music of its own, making the 
heart shudder with dread apprehension. And in all this quiver- 
ing of judgment-terror there breathes the intense Christian spirit 
of the original, which finds its strongest utterance in the appeal : 

Jesus kind, do not refuse me! 


O remember thou didst choose me, 
Lest thou on that day shalt lose me! 


Seeking me thy tired feet bore thee, 
Cruel nails for my sake tore thee ; 
Let all fail not, I implore thee. 


With equal skill Dr. Coles has put into English verse hymns 
from Thomas of Celano, Fortunatus, and St. Bernard, and many 
selections from the Greek and Latin classics. It was natural 
for one with our poet’s deeply spiritual life to turn with spe- 
cial fondness to those fountains of sacred song that spring 
from the Hebrew Psalter. There, rather than at Helicon, the 
voice of his muse was heard. He was himself a eareful student 
of the Orient and familiar with the Hebrew tongue. He 
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believed that the life of the past was better expressed and pre- 
served in its song than in its history; that the inspiration of 
the Psalms was not merely poetic, but really and truly divine. 
He also believed that the much-praised antiphonal parallelism, 
deseribed by Herder as “that language of the heart which 
has never said all, but ever has something more to say,” is not 
adapted to the Saxon genius or knowledge. If, then, while he 
translates the Hebrew into English, lie also translates the an- 
cient antiphonal into modern meter, he brings the divine soul 
of the psalm in living presence before us. The correctness of 
his view has been often demonstrated. Clement Marot’s 
“ Metrical Version of the Psalms ” proved to be a potent factor 
in the French Reformation. There are few things that have 
told so mightily on the Seotch character as Rouse’s version. 
It is asserted that in the time of the Reformation psalm singers 
and heretics became almost identical terms. 

It is an interesting fact, if it be true as stated, that such was 
the value our Puritan forefathers placed on psalins in meter 
that the third product of their first printing press, and the first 
of any pretentions, bore the title of Psalms Newly Turned 
into Meter. The Church has, however, in a large measure 
ceased the use of metricel psalms in publie worship. This 
is due partly to the evolution of the English hymn, under the 
inspiration of Watts and his successors; partly to a vitiated 
taste occasioned by the use of jingling ditties; and partly to 
the poor quality of many of the meterized psalms, which are 
in reality only mechanical paraphrases. We believe that if 
Dr. Coles’s thought can only be adequately realized—if accu- 
rate translation can be wedded to genuine poetry and set to 
fitting musie—it will be a boon to the Chureh, which is now 
so sadly agitated with the question of the choral features of its 
service. 

We will not affirm that in Dr. Coles’s version of the Psalins 
he has in every instance satisfied either the critic’s eye or the 
Christian’s heart. Even the wings of Jove’s bird sometimes 
grew weary. The peerless Milton often stumbled in his meter, 
Are David’s own psalms equal? But the doctor has given us 
a noble volume, which, aside from the other products of his pen, 
will place his name on the walls of “the immortals.” And if 


psalm singing never again becomes general in the home and 
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Chureh this rich collection will abide as a most helpful inter- 
preter of the heavenly meanings of the Hebrew songs. 

We can barely speak of one other work which this poet lived 
to complete—the rendering of the Gospel in verse. To some 
souls the whole Christian life is a poem, the Gospel is music 
itself. But he is a brave man who attempts to sing it all. 
Samuel Wesley, the father of John and Charles, made the 
daring effort to versify the gospels. It was both a literary and 
financial failure. With what suecess Dr. Coles has made a 
similar effort it remains for the coming generations to declare. 
In the meanwhile we listen to the judgment of the Right 
Honorable John Bright, of England, who says: “ When I 
began your volume I thought you had attempted to gild re- 
fined gold and would fail; as I proceeded in my reading that 
idea gradually disappeared, and I discovered that you had 
brought the refined gold together in a manner convenient and 
useful and deeply interesting.” 

One who consecrates his genius to echoing the thoughts and 
spirit of the peerless intellects of the past is not apt to com- 
inand popular affection. There are few Platos and Boswells 
whose names appear on the scroll of immortality. But if ever 
that ambition enticed the heart of our author he can sleep 
tranquilly on the pillow of his deathless work. Only five years 
ago, at the age of seventy-eight, he descended to the tomb. 
Already his hymns have been placed in many hymnals. His 
Greek and Latin translations are ranked by critics the very 
foremost. His “ Psalms” and “ Gospels” occupy an honored 
place in every great library of Europe and America. As the 
years separate us wider and ever wider from those great pro- 
ductive periods of sacred song which made glad the ages past, 
more and more will the coming generations feel the need of 


Hare, 


Dr. Abraham Coles’s rich echoes. 
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Art. VIIL—BISHOP HAYGOOD AS A PHILOSOPHER 
AND REFORMER. 


Wuen the writer first heard Bishop Haygood in debate it 
seemed that his proper place was on his feet in extempore 
speech; but when he sat with the debater in the privacy of his 
home, and felt the subdued and milder charms of his presence 
in conversation, the bishop showed himself to be peerless in the 
graces of fellowship. A certain afternoon, several years ago, 
spent with him in his library, was particularly fruitful of char- 
acteristic deliverances on those themes of intellectual science 
and social progress which so constantly engaged his thought. 
We date from that time a new view of the man whom we had 
learned to love so deeply and admire so heartily—and, we may 
even say, a new view of ourself as seen in the light of his con- 
stant friendship. As an official editor of the Church we had 
gone to consult with .him about important policies touching 
large and isolated interests of the connection. It was a sweet, 
mild day in February—a typical California day in its pleni- 
tude of sunshine, ethereal stillness, intoxicating fragrance of 
orange blossoms, and breath of innumerable perennials in 
gardens and roofless verandas. The surroundings were such as 
to inspire a great soul to speak and a reverent one to listen. 
We sat in the alcove of the bishop’s treasure house of books, 
and amid the workyday surroundings of a studious and busy 
man. And we must tarry a moment here to ask how is it that 





he who was so vigorous of frame, and who came of so long- 
lived an ancestry is dead at the age of fifty-six, though by 
every token le should have realized the promise of his three- 
score and ten. We who knew him best knew the secret 
of his self-devotion, and now know but too well what must be 
the answer to this question, “ Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” The years 
by which this fruitful life has been abridged are multiplied in 
the lives of a hundred young men whose destiny was plucked 
from lowliness and ignorance through this great human sacri- 
fice. Many a night, while the youth who was tle bishop’s 
pensioner at college or in the Conference course slept a restful 
and restoring sleep, this great-hearted, self-sacrificing man 
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toiled until the stars burned out, that he might have 
ready for the market on the next day the monograph, the re- 
view article, or the pamphlet or book manuscript, the price of 
which was to replenish his always depleting balance to benev- 
olence. In that choice Scotch classic, Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, old Domsie, the Scotch school-keeper, stands out 
challenging the love of every heart that hears his story. He 
was the champion and patron, in his small way, of all the poor, 
aspiring lads who came under his care, and not a few did he, 
out of his slender income, send to the university and thenee on 
to honor and greatness in life. Atticus Greene Haygood was 
the American Domsie. In the contemplation of great thoughts 
and ends, and in labors most unselfish, he finished his course 
with joy, not always unmixed with a strong ingredient of 
suffering, but still such heroic joy as the martyrs felt at the 
stake, in the arena, or at the flanks of the wild horses of the 
desert. 

Whien the business which had brought the writer to the home 
of the bishop, on the occasion mentioned, had been disposed 
of, our conversation drifted into the open seas of current inter- 
ests. Asa great ship moves slowly through the Golden Gate, 
doubles “the Heads,” and then takes with a quiver and a 
bound the limitless freedom of the Pacific, so we have seen the 
bishop in debate and declamation move steadily through the 
conventionalities of an introduction, and then with sudden im- 
pulse take a wide and untraveled reach of thought over which 
no man might assert dominion. But, in conversation, he 
always moved with half sail, easily, steadily, and with fore- 
knowledge of what he asserted or assented to. The data from 
which we compile this brief sketch of the bishop’s philosophical 
and social scheme, as traversed in our interview, are not written 
notes or a diary, but our grateful and affectionate treasurings 
of the impressions produced by the movemeuts of a great mind 
and the presence of a genuine and affectionate spirit. If we 
shall fall into the fault charged against the great Plato—that 
of extenuating the speech of his greater master, or of setting 
down as his very words his own affectionate fancies—we can 
only hope that our fault may prove as successful in the letter, 
and as useful in the spirit, as has that golden forgery of the son 


of Aristo. 
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“ Bishop,” we said, “it is an event in a man’s life, making 
an epoch in the growth of his enduring self, when le reads a 
great book.” 

“ Quite so,” he replied ; “ here is the true genesis of charac- 
ter. The reading of books is the bifurcation of ways where 
men part company. The soul is built up of emotions laid one 
on the other, as stones are laid in the walls of a temple. Books 
are the greatest producers of these emotions or substances of 
which the soul is built. The series in the understratum of my 
own emotional and mental experiences are as plainly detined 
in my consciousness as are the layers in the laminated rocks; 
not always regular, to be sure, often, in fact, twisted and con- 
voluted, but still easily followed and unmistakable. I note, for 
instance, the influences of Carlyle, whom I have closely read and 
studied, and Landor and Machiavelli. These reappear at sev. 
eral intervals in the order of my mental development. We 
become such stuff as books are made of, either primarily 
through our own reading, or secondarily through the craft of 
others who do read. Before there were any books there were 
men, truly, but it must be admitted that there existed at that 
period a very severe unity and commonplaceness of ideas. In 
the absence of a record I undertake to say that the first step of 
progress out of that cold-blooded unity of Church and State, 
of social affiliation and intellectual standards, was the making 
of a book—however rude, crude, or purposeless—a book; a 
scrawl, it may be, on the flat surface of a stone; a few lines 
bruised through the fiber of a faded leaf or the bark of a tree ; 
or the tattooing of a skin, but eloquent and terrible with power 
to change, and therefore a book! With the first book came 
the shivering into fragments of society and the manifolding of 
ideas; it was the angel that troubled the stagnant waters of 
unity and left healing in the tumult of billows. Books bring 
discontent, and discontent finally contradicts itself and restores 
disordered life to a statie condition. The original and inde- 
pendent workers are not those who foreswear books and prate 
of holding in themselves the substance of which books are 
made, but they are the d¢bliophag?, the devourers of books; 
they are not gourmands for the sake of filling an empty stom- 
ach or feeding a vain desire; but they are men whio read, as all 
sensible people eat, to live, and who live to think and act— 
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to think boldly and act bravely. Books break the chains of 
custom, and send men forth in the spirit of the old Greek term 
defined as ‘one who stands erect and looks up.’ You know 
the other definition; its term is anthropoidal, and suggests 
longitudinal relations of hands and feet, and a longitudinal 
vision likewise. Darwinism has an inverted demonstration 
after all.” 

“But, bishop,” we interrupted, “you have always been re- 
garded as a new-departure man, and the Church and the world 
have credited or charged you, as you like, with ignoring pree- 
edents in many of your views and utterances. Have your 
progressive ideas always resulted from interpretations of well- 
understood laws of social and intellectual science ¢ ” 

“ Always,” was his reply. “ The wheat fields of Russia, In- 
dia, Egypt, and America are all traceable to an original kernel ; 
so everything that a self-conscious servant of the truth does 
is in his own understanding, at least, traceable to continuous re- 
lationships through the whole order of the world’s good. The 
first thing that a true man gets in the world is an ideal; the 
last thing which he yields is that same ideal; but this posses- 
sion is to be strengthened and enlarged from the same source 
from which it is borrowed, the world’s storehouse of knowl- 
edge in its books. This ideal will grow to novel and unlikened 
favor, as children often do in the same household, nursing from 
tlle same breast and feeding from the same board—one a musi- 
cian, another a builder, and yet another a statesman—but the 
feeding is essential. A load of clay goes into a pottery. Some 
of it comes out delft platters and covers, the rest base and 
rudely shapen crocks. The same care would probably have 
made delft of all; but one thing is certain, clay cannot make 
itself into queen’s ware.” 

We were about to inject another interrogatory into the con- 
versation, when we saw the light of further inquisition rising in 
the eyes of our host. 

“ But what,” he inquired, “was the volume whose reading 
caused your remark?” “One,” we replied, ‘‘which we should 
have read long ago, and indeed which we have many times 
approached; but there is the reading of a book which effects 
little, and there is the reading which brings the soul of the 
author out on you like a revelation. We were spurred to this 
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reading by those lines in Algernon Charles Swinburne’s lyric 
on its author, Victor Hugo: 


“To whom the high gods gave of right 
Their thunders and their laurels and their light.” 


“That masterpiece !” he cried. “ There is in Les Miserables 
enough of social revelation and political wisdom to correct a 
century of social mistakes and political sins. It is a great book, 
but for the same usethe Epistle to the Romans is far better. 
It possesses, furthermore, the advantage of being more easily 
read and understood, and is inspired. It is a safe rule to put 
things on their proper basis, even when their differences are ad- 
mitted and understood. It is a safe rule to put the inspiration 
of the Scriptures on that high and solitary plane where it is 
impossible for any collateral theme to enter into competition 
with it. The theories set forth in Les Miserables must always 
slowly assert themselves in the advancing social order; but the 
New Testament is a two-edged sword which, in the hands of 
Christian missions and the Church at home, is to slay evil and 
make room and empire for the purity of individual and social 
life.” 

“ Bishop,” we answered, “ your close association of the mas- 
terpieces of Victor Hugo and St Paul raises in our mind two or 
three questions which we have long desired to hear you discuss ; 
so, if you please, we will state them and then become only a lis- 
tener until you have finished. We see at once your reluctance to 
being thus put on the stand to testify in your own behalf, and 
also that your modesty is about to protest ; but we will assert 
on our own part the rights of a guest, and for you the duties 
of a host ; besides, your guest is one of the younger clergy, and if 
we mistake not you voluntarily undertook the instruction of all 
those thus placed under you, who in their turn were admon- 
ished to receive your instructions gladly. To be brief, then, 
kindly push the theories set forth in Les Miserables—particu- 
larly those which relate to the criminal, the menial, the poor, 
the ignorant, and the socially disfranchised—to their applica- 
tion to our own country and institutions, and then develop the 
anthropology and soteriology of the Epistle to the Romans in 
the light of present-day experience and evangelization.” 

“T prefer,” he said, after some hesitation, “to take your 
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propositions in an order exactly opposite the one in which you 
lave stated them, discussing the last first and the first last ; and 
this will be all the more fitting as it puts the inspired word in 
the order of precedence. To begin, then, what is very much 
needed just now, among the thoughtful but not overlearned 
classes of the people, is alittle science outside of technical dem- 
onstrations, and a little philosophy outside of the schools, In 
no department of knowledge is this so much needed as in that 
division of anthropology which should teach the unity of our 
physical and spiritual natures; and this is the great theme dis- 
cussed in the Epistle to the Romans. St. Paul seems to set the 
arguments of this philosophical pastoral in three general propo- 
sitions, to wit: First, ‘when they knew God they glorified him 
not ;’ second, they ‘ dishonored their own bodies ;’ third, they 
‘worshiped and served the creature more than the Creator.’ 
Here isa general view of the disordered state of humanity, 
growing out of a separation and estrangement of the essentially 
related and complementing natures of man. Neglect and dis- 
regard of the spiritual or intellectual nature begets grossness 
and carnality ; neglect of, and contempt for, the physical begets 
superstition and fanaticism. Christ, the perfect man, balanced 
the two. 

“Sir William Hamilton’s remark that psychology is the 
most difficult of all the sciences, because it at once engages man 
as study and student, is abundantly illustrated in the history of 
metaphysics and philosophy. Since Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
his materialistic collaborators, on the one hand, undertook to 
unify the phenomena of life on an absolute physical basis ; and 
the theological mystics, on the other hand, set about to degrade 
and crucify the physical senses—mistaking them for the earnal 
motions and ‘body of sin’ in St. Panl’s anthropological 
scheme—in the interests of the higher life, the confusion of the 
common people has been complete. The service which true 
theological anthropology should now undertake is that of setting 
the unities of affection, intellect, and spirit in their proper order 
in the developing life and character of man. It is no mean 
task this, and has its difficulties, as has that eomplex teaching 
which it should be its business to simplify. 

“Tn the outset, it is necessary to understand that this study 
must proceed on the hypothesis of the eternal identity of the 
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two natures of man—moditied, as we see them, by the changes 
through which they are passing in their earthly condition, and 
moditied much more, we may assume, by those changes through 
which they must pass in order to attain their celestial relations. 
This observation would, if pursued, raise speculative questions 
of the nature and manner of the final resurrection ; but our in- 
quiry does not look in that direction, neither are such specula- 
tions at any time necessary or greatly profitable. Character of 
whatever quality is the product of the cooperation of the spir- 
itual and material functions of life, so that whatever in charac- 
ter is regarded as immortal illustrates the unity and the identity 
which we are setting about to establish. The continued ex- 
istence of the soul, or of character, between death and the ma- 
terial resurrection, is not only a pledge of such resurrection, 
but is in fact largely a realization of all that it must finally 
mean. An effect often continues to exist after its cause has 
been interrupted or removed, as, for instance, the attractive 
habit of a magnetized metal after the contributing magnet has 
been withdrawn. If an effect be understood as the joint prod- 
uct of two suitable and necessary agencies, it must identify 
these agencies in all proper thinking, and indeed in its own 
reproduction and perpetuation. It is not necessary that the 
same positive should be applied to a negative to reestablish or 
perpetuate its magnetism, but it must be a positive ; electricity 
is always the same. It is not necessary that the resurrection 
should produce the same material body; but as it is put in the 
affirmation of St. Paul, ‘a body;’ life isalways the same. Char- 
acter or tone, as the product of united physical and spiritual 
agencies, may actually long exist and carry on its offices without 
the conjunction of its producing agencies; but we can never 
think of it apart from them, or as perpetuating or fulfilling it- 
self without the reestablishment of their former revelations. 
This much for a general thesis, and it agrees with the Pauline 
scheme entirely. 

“ Now, as to the soteriology of St. Paul; it is a very simple 
conclusion that, character being the thing which we properly 
recognize as man, and being a joint product of the affectional 
and spiritual natures, the work of grace which renews man de- 
stroys nothing in his physical nature which it does not destroy 
in his spiritual, and in fact destroys nothing in either, but 
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brings them into harmonious relations. Richard Baxter makes 
this plain in his matehless treatise on regeneration, A Call to 
the Unconverted, wherein he shows that the Gospel lifts the 
spiritual from a place of servitude and replaces it in the room 
of authority and fellowship. But the matter is still better 
stated in the Epistle to the Romans. The renewal of man’s 
nature by grace leaves him complete for that moment only. 
Man is a growing being, growing in his physical, in his intel- 
lectual, and in his spiritual powers. He daily touches the 
world at new places, developing new instincts, new emotions, 
new aptitudes; these continually require the application of the 
grace of cleansing and renewal, and so the phenomena of nat- 
ural life are fully paralleled by those of the spiritual life. This 
is St.Paul’s formula of sanctification; and it agrees with the 
open book of consciousness and experience. Whatever the 
spiritual nature may be, it is never by us seen or known to act 
independently of the natural; but what we have seen to be 
clear is this, the natural is modified by the spiritual, and the 
spiritual is moditied by the natural. St. Paul as a teacher sets 
these things forth, and also the mystery of the resurrection, as 
the completing and convincing argument of the unity of our 
natures here and hereafter. This is the way God chose to 
bring many sons to glory.” 

“Well, bishop,” we said, “you echo the results of our own 
humbler studies in these difficult fields, and your closing obser- 
vations on the unity of life suggest an addendum to our social 
interrogatories ; so, as you seem ready to take up that branch 
of our inquiry, we will, if you please, anticipate your line of 
answer.” 

“Very well,” he said, “a Methodist preacher always likes a 
text, if it is only when he ‘talks ;’ you will give me a text, I 
am sure.” 

“That may be,” we replied ; “you shall judge. The ration- 
ale of Les Miserables is to be the basis of our procedure. That 
book in an agonizing speech tells of the evils which illy 
framed and imperfectly obligated society permits to engulf 
and destroy millions who might easily be rescued, if only a 
faithful and patient effort were put forth, or, in other words— 
to use one of your own expressions which we have recently 
seen in print——‘if only the gospel of soap and bread were car- 
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ried to the people at the bottom of society.’ Jean Valjean in 
Les Miserables types that multitude which perhaps no man 
ean number. Victor Hugo expresses the conditions of these 
multitudes by describing the agonies of a drowning man. Let 
us quote as nearly as we can a few of the periods of that de- 
scription : 

‘*A man overboard! What matters? The somber ship has its path; it 
does not stop. The man disappears, then reappears; he plunges; he 
rises again; he calls; he stretches out his arms; he is not heard. The 
vessel, trembling under the storm, is wholly absorbed in its own work- 
ings. ... He is in the tremendous sea. Underfoot there is nothing but 
what flees and crumbles. The tossings of the abyss bear him away; a 
populace of waves spits upon him. It seems as though all the waters 
were hate. Nevertheless, he struggles. He tries to defend himself. He, 
his petty strength all exhausted instantly, combats the inexhaustible. 
Where is the ship? Yonder. Barely visible on the horizon. There are 
birds in the clouds, just as there are angels above human distress; but 
what can they do for him? They fly and float, and he, he rattles in the 
death agony. Night descends. He shouts. Where is God? Nothing 
on the horizon, nothing in heaven. He implores the expanse; he be- 
seeches the tempest; the imperturbable tempest obeys only the infinite. 
He is weary; he chooses the alternative of death; he lets himself go; and 
then he tosses forevermore in the lugubrious, dreary depths of engulf- 
ment. 

‘*O, implacable march of human societies! O, losses of men and of 
souls in the way! Disastrous absence of help! O, moral depth! The 
sea is the inexorable social night into which the penal laws fling their 
condemned, The sea is the immensity of wretchedness. The soul going 
down stream in this gulf may become a corpse. Who shall resuscitate it? 


“Such is the great Frenchman’s view of the abandonment 
of the criminal and ignorant of society. The question we want 
to put to you, bishop, is this—In your opinion, where should 
the work of saving the masses begin ?” 

“That,” said he, “is the question of all others pertinent at 
this time. In my view of the redemption of the race the term 
salvation has but one meaning, and suggests but one work, from 
the washing and clothing of a frowzy street gamin and the 
teaching of a negro child the alphabet to the ultimate sanctifi- 
eation of our whole humanity through personal faith in Christ. 
That work begins at the bottom and goes to the top, and the 
Church must lead in doing it. Education lies at the bottom of 
everything stable in society. The mistake of the centuries ha: 
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been in trying to build an enduring spirituality into the people 
of the nations by means of a State religion, on an understratum 
of illiteracy, corrupted social habits, abuses, slavery, and op- 
pression. The work of the Church is to lay its hand to the 
removal of ignorance and to the eradication of social diseases. 
Education and learning are not religion, but without them no 
people can ever be either exaltedly pure or profoundly reli- 
gious. Many educated nations have been flagrantly irreligious 
and diabolically impure; but it will be found on investigation 
that their education rested on a false foundation or consisted of 
irreconcilable or corrupting elements. Enlightenment is the 
truer term, after all, and comprelhends the idea of education in 
its manifold influences on the life and body of the people. 
The text-books and the Bible are the weapons offensive and de- 
fensive of the Church. They are mighty for the pulling down 
of strongholds and the setting up of enduring dominion. 

“Tn our own country Church and State stand together in 
recognizing the need of education, the most primary as well as 
the most comprehensive. We have many millions of young 
negroes, as well as multitudes of traditionally ignorant Cauca- 
sians, whose religious lives and political citizenship must prove 
no better than their fathers’ have been, unless heroic efforts are 
made to educate and enlighten them. The philanthropy of all 
sections in the Churches should meet in this endeavor ; and let 
the man who would hinder or disparage be consigned to the 
limbo of contempt! The weight of the commission to ‘ teach’ 
is inthe Church; the State must do so in self-defense. <A 
monarchy which stands on hereditary authority and traditional 
laws might afford to pass by the ignorance of its subjects; but a 
republic cannot. The people rule, and in that fact it is apparent 
that where ignorance exists it has a more than even chance to 
usurp the public rule. Fora republic there is but one safe 
course, as there is but one plain duty for the Church, and that 


is to educate. 

“ As to the collateral issues that might be raised under our 
present theme, we will take up two—the treatment of the crim- 
inal classes, and the cure of industrial oppressions. I might add 
a third, to which I have given no little study, the question of 
suffrage ; but itis one of political expediency, and does not well 
fit into ascheme of social and religious advancement such as we 
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are now reviewing. That the ordinary punishment of criminals 
is often productive of lawlessness cannot be doubted. Our ju- 
dicial system partakes too much of the nature of an inquisition 
and too little of the nature of a remedy for crime. On the 
other hand, it is too easily rendered abortive when certain 
venal influences are exerted on it. The idea of administrative 
justice with us is too entirely penal, it is not enough correc- 
tive. The galley ships of eighteenth-century France and Jean 
Valjean have their successors in the convict trains and the 
convict slaves of our American penitentiary system. And our 
penitentiaries are themselves rather places for making unfor- 
tunate men incurably impenitent than for making them peni- 
tent. Justice and humanity demand that the penalties for all 
crimes should be graded according to the merit of the acts, 
and that the penal sentence should be imposed with a view to 
correcting the crime in the criminal and neutralizing its effects 
on the public conscience. 

“There is a criminal condition with which the law does not 
deal except incidentally, and with that the Church must grap- 
ple. It is represented in the armies of lost men, women, and 
children which a pitiless fate and a more pitiless social senti- 
ment have left to drift on that wild sea which our Galilean 
Master has so vividly described. The Church must become 
more a seeker and saver of these. It is a vast problem, and 
the proposition might be expanded so as to suggest details, but 
until the fact itself is more seriously taken up, details of a plan 
would count for little. 

“With respect to the last matter which we are to look at, the 
eure of industrial oppression, I have recently printed a series of 
short papers which you may have read containing outlines of all 
that I have thought out as desirable to be said. The cure for 
poverty is not in socialistic legislation, but in industrial and tech- 
nological education, and that in a better and much wider sense 
than teaching trades in colleges or industrial schools. Industrial 
economics have never had serious application in the industrial 
schools. They must take a wider range to become effective. 
Legislation may protect the wage-earner against arbitrary op- 
pression ; but other agencies, the Church anda general philan- 
thropy, must proyide methods for teaching that philosophy of 
life and industry which will silently but surely compel respect 
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or 


for the rights of labor. This is the giant who is tostrike down 
monopoly and oppression, lead captivity captive, and dispense 
the largess of liberty, comfort, and life. 

“ But, after all, does not the solution of each of these great 
problems come back to the simple principles of education, so- 
cial honor, sobriety, and religion? I think so. And is not 
the Gospel—our Gospel—sufiicient for all? Undoubtedly. 
Let us so take it, then, and so preach it; for though an angel 
from heaven brought another Gospel to men, he could earn in 


the end but anathemas and judgment.” 
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Art. IX.—NEW ENGLAND LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 


Tuar great doctrinal and political revolution known as New 
England Liberalism is a most fascinating and profitable study. 
To the theologian, the philosopher, and the philanthropist, it 
furnishes a wide field of investigation. For the coloring and 
direction it has given to religious thought in our nation, and 
especially for its part in producing the present unrest and ap- 
prehension in evangelical denominations, it deserves the closest 
examination. 

We mean by New England liberal theology those systems 
of religion known as Unitarianism, Universalism, and Spirit- 
ualism. The last, though having numerous followers, is sporadic 
and unorganized. Exerting as it does little general influence, it 
will not be discussed in this paper. Unitarianism and Univer- 
salism are in substantial agreement. According to Dr. E. L. 
Rexford, a Universalist of Boston, the two denominations work 
toward each other—the Universalists on the divine side to 
rationalize the idea of God, and the Unitarians on the human 
side to dignify the meaning of human nature. In principle 
they are both one and the same. We shall so consider them 
in this discussion, but shall give the larger share of attention 
to Unitarianism, as it stands at the head of the controversy 
with New England orthodoxy. 

Let us examine our subject under the followiug heads: 1. 
Genesis of New England Liberal Theology; 2. The Tran- 
scendental Period; 3. Present Status and Influence of the 
Movement. 

1. It is a matter of history that in the beginnings of New 
England religious matters took precedence. No town could be 
organized without religious instruction. At first the support 
of religious ordinances was to some extent voluntary on the 
part of the people. But within fifty years from the settlement 
of Massachusetts all inhabitants were taxed, nolens volens. 
County courts were to “ present” all neglects and exact penal- 
ties. Every man was a legal member of the first parish, even 
against his will, and so late as 1836 individual property was 
liable to seizure for parish debts. In 1757 twenty-four parish- 
ioners in Cape Elizabeth, Me., were sent to jail for refusing 
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to pay taxes, on account of the unpopularity of the pastor—for 
even in those good old times there seem to have been church 
quarrels. But while the parish was taxed to support the 
Church, till 1692 none took part in calling a minister except 
members of the Church. For years after the right of election 
was granted to the parish it waived its right in behalf of the 
members. 

The opening of the present century is distinguished by the 
doctrinal controversy between orthodoxy and Unitarianism. 
This controversy reached the laity, and as all were subject to 
taxation the layman felt he had a right to vote in the matter. 
This brought on a erisis. In Dedham, Mass., Rev. Mr. Lam- 
son, Unitarian, was a candidate for settlement. Two thirds of 
the church stood against him. But the parish with a minority 
of the chureh carried a majority. The church remonstrated. 
The parish appealed to the supreme court, and was sustained. 
Now the convulsion had come, and all the Congregational 
Churches were at tle merey of the parish. Mr. Lamson was 
settled. The church in a large majority withdrew, but by so 
doing surrendered all church property, building funds, com- 
munion service, records, to the adherents of the parish. A 
new church was built by the orthodox Congregationalists of 
Dedham, and this process was repeated by a very large part of 
the orthodox Churches in Massachusetts. This convulsion was 
necessary to destroy forever that union of Chureh and State 
which the Pilgrims and Puritans brought from the Old World ; 
and ever since it has been the law and practice for the Church 
and ministry to be supported by voluntary offerings of the 
people.* 

The reaction of 1815 was chiefly a doctrinal protest against 
the Calvinism taught by Congregational Churches. Those 
horrible decrees which John Wesley’s logical and astute mind 
had repudiated in England—unconditional election of a fixed 
part of mankind to eternal life, and the certain banishment 
of the rest to endless and awful punishment, including multi- 
tudes of infants—were abhorrent to many who were breathing 
the free air of the New World. Gradually, but surely, num- 
bers of ministers and laymen revolted against such teaching. 

Other causes which made it possible for Unitarianisin to arise 


* See Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law, by Edward Buck, Esq. 
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and spread were the “ Half-way Covenant ’—in which persons 
subscribed to the Calvinistie creed without being converted, 
thus inducing hypocrisy—and the installation of men into the 
ministerial office who had no experimental knowledge of salva- 
tion, making religion a form without spirit and power. 

At first liberal Christianity was not so differentiated from 
evangelical faith asit has since become. But from the begin- 
ning the peril of a wide and powerful drift was imminent. 
Wilbur Fisk, that Methodist of broad culture and deep piety, 
remarked : “ There is danger in the rebound, that they will go 
into infidel notions.” Events show that his words were pro- 
phetic. The pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme. 

2. This brings us to consider the Transcendental Period. 
Channing, Emerson, and Parker are the great triumvirate, 
giving renown and direction to Unitarianism in its middle pe- 
riod. In their order these names mark the progress of the 
denomination—a progress which, in truth it must be added, is 
a downward one. All Christendom must admire the minds of 
these men—Channing’s, noted for its spiritual and pellu- 
cid depths ; Emerson’s, sometimes reveling in German mysti- 
cism and transcendentalism, at other times packing practical 
thoughts in words that burn; Parker’s, omnivorous and all- 
inclusive, but shallow. 

William Ellery Channing, in his sermon preached at Balti- 
more, in 1819, from the text, ‘ Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good,” first gave a system to Unitarian views. Tis 
theology shows a great departure from orthodox belief. He 
himself says that he “ had long ceased to attach any importance 
to the rank or dignity of Christ, or to believe in the Trinity ; that 
the idea of Christ’s death being a satisfaction is nowhere taught 
in Seripture ; and that evil spirits have no existence, Satan 
being merely a figurative personation of moral evil.” Still, it 
is said that he did not reject the divine authority and inspira- 
tion of the Bible. He was not disposed to deny Christ’s pre- 
existence. He held him up asthe great ideal set before men, 
as a perfect manifestation of God, and as one who taught with 
divine authority. 

In a delightful chapter of reminiscences by Miss Peabody, 
who was Channing’s devoted admirer and near friend, we see 
many noble traits of his character. Certainly, he was a Chris- 
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tian, having a deep reverence for spiritual things and for the 
sacred ordinances of the Church. Miss Peabody remarks that 
he was never especially popular with the Unitarian ministers ; 
le was too spiritually minded for them. She gives a beautiful 
account of a visit by Channing to Father Taylor’s Bethel, 
where the scholar heard the orator preach, and at the com- 
munion following took from his hands the symbols of Christ’s 
death. 

Emerson stands as the apostle of transcendentalism. He was 
rather a philosopher than a theologian. Following such men as 
Hegel and Kant, he wrote fragmentary papers on the “ Philos- 
But he never constructed a system of 
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ophy of the Infinite. 
philosophy. “ His largest generalization is ‘existence.’ On 
this inscrutable theme his conceptions vary with his moods and 


experience. Sometimes it seems to be man who parts with 


his personality in being united to God; sometimes it seems to 
be God who is impersonal, and who comes to personality 
only in man.” * The effect of his philosophy upon religion is 
to emphasize the ethical rather than the supernatural. 

Theodore Parker, like Emerson, was a transcendentalist, but 
he was also a bold and aggressive theologian. His memorable 
sermon, preached in Boston, May 19, 1841, on “ The Transient 
and the Permanent in Christianity,” so shocked conservative 
Unitarians that for a long time he was socially ostracized by 
them. No preacher among them would exchange pulpits with 
him, and his name was stricken from the list of ministers in the 
Yearbook. In this sermon he said that the Church makes an 
idol of the Bible ; that it loves Jesus Christ as God, though he 
is not God ; that the Church, ministry, and Sabbath are regarded 
as divine institutions, though they are merely human. He also 
flatly repudiated the theory of the infallible and miraculous in- 
spiration of the Bible. Wesee the downward drift of the Uni- 
tarian Church when we reflect that this man, whose opinions 
were skeptical, is to-day classed with Channing as an apostle of 
Unitarianism. 

3. But what is the present status and influence of Liberal 
Theology? Unitarians, at this time, in its progressive sections 
is more an intellectual and social club thana Church. In many 
respects it is worthy of our admiration. It stands for the lar- 


* American Cyclopedia. 
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gest freedom of thought along all lines of human research and 
activity. It demands an unfettered conscience. Every son of 
Wesley can join with it in this inalienable right. As a humani- 
tarian institution its works praise it in the gates. However 
much Unitarians may be mistaken concerning life beyond the 
grave, they certainly try to make men happy in this world. They 
are noted, especially in Boston, for many works of philanthopy 
and charity. This has been their history throughout. Chan- 
ning in his later years was more busy planning for the uplifting 
of criminal and unfortunate men and women than in writing 
doctrinal discourses. To help the destitute and fallen was a 
chief aim of Emerson and Parker, as it is of many noble souls 
in this persuasion to-day. New Englanders will not forget that 
Father Taylor's Mariner’s Bethel, where the inimitable 
preacher had such wonderful success, could not have lived had 
it not been for the support given by generous Unitarians. We 
are not surprised that the “sailor preacher” always held a 
warm side to these friends, while he dissented from their 
doctrinal views. However, in their attempts at reforms and 
the amelioration of society, the liberal Christians have labored 
too much from the human side and too little from the divine. 
Well does a critic observe, “The enthusiasm of humanity 
cannot be a religion, cannot even preserve its vital force, 
if it be not constantly shot through with the living light of 
God.” 

Coming now to its theological status, we remark that Unita- 
rianism has no creed securing uniformity of belief, and no cen- 
tral authority by which it could enforce this belief if it existed. 
Asa result we find all shades of doctrines among its people, 
from those views nearly approaching evangelical standards to 
the opposite extreme of positive infidelity. Two currents of 
thought to-day obtain in the denomination ; the one is known 
as progressive, the other as conservative, Unitarianism. The 
late Dr. Peabody, of Harvard University, well represented the 
more evangelical wing. His sermons and addresses for many 
years were not only couched in beautiful language but they 
spoke to the hearts of mankind, stimulating, uplifting, and bless- 
ing them. In asermon preached in 1840, at Portsmouth, N. 
H., on “ The Revival of Religion,” and published by request, 
le expressed sentiments on many biblical doctrines that might 
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well have fallen from the lips of a Congregationalist or a Meth- 
odist. We quote a sentence or two: 

I pity the mind that can regard without sympathy such a heaving of re- 
ligious element in our midst, such deep anxiety and trembling joy—the 
profligate, the profane and degraded asking the prayer of God's people, 
and lifting their first vows and praises in the house of worship. . . . Bet- 
ter far the wildest whirlwind of fanaticism than the hushed stillness of 
spiritual slumber. 


Does lie not anticipate the present stage of ultraliberalism 
when he accuses many of his hearers as “ living all through the 
week as if God and heaven and hell were the mere bugbears 
of a disordered fancy?” And, so far as we know, this pure and 
noble minister never altered his views on the great subjects con- 
tained in that discourse of a half century ago. What a pity it 
is that men of his faith are not more numerous in the Chureh 
of their choice! 

The progressive party largely predominates in Unitarianism. 
For years this section has been drifting farther and farther 
from the canons of orthodoxy. One who is schooled in the 
evangelical faith must be repeatedly shocked when he reads 
how these modern Arians coolly and boldly strike at the basal 
principles of his theology. 

Probably the chief exponent of progressive Christianity, which 
is another name for rationalism, is Dr. M. J. Savage. Preaching 
in Boston, in 1890, he said, “ The distinguishing characteristic 
of Unitarianism is its conviction of the supremacy of reason over 
all Church organizations and over all books.” At another time 
he declared that, for his own part, he “‘ would not believe cer- 
tain texts even if they were contained in the Bible.” The doc- 
trine of eternal punishment he would reject, “though it ap- 
peared in the Bible in letters of living light.” Dr. Savage has 
somewhat recently published a Unitarian Catechism, which 
has been indorsed by many liberal Christians in New England. 
The book is important in that it puts in suecinet and regular 
form what many modern Unitarians believe and teach their 
children. We give some extracts from which it will show how 
utterly at variance with evangelical faith are many of its state- 
ments: 


Question. Where are God’s laws to he found? 
Answer. They are the laws of nature and life. 
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Quest. Are they in any one book or Church? 

Ans, No; and many so-called laws of God are only imaginations of 
man. 

Quest. How long ago did man appear ? 

Ans. We cannot tell exactly. The best authorities think it was as 
much as one hundred and fifty thousand years ago, and perhaps three 
hundred thousand. 

Quest. Was he specially created at that time? 

Ans. No; he grew, or was developed from lower forms. 

Quest. Was he perfect when he first appeared? 

Ans. No; he was but little above the animals, 

Quest. Do we believe, then, in the ‘ fall of man?” 

Ans. No; for he was never so highas to-day. It is the ascent of man we 
believe in. 

Quest. Does the Bible contain God’s word? 

Ans, Yes; but only in part, and mixed with many errors. 

Quest. What is God’s perfect word? 

Ans. All truth. 

Quest. Is revelation finished? 

Ans, No; every new truth is a new revelation. 

Quest. What is its real nature? 

Ans, It isa human book. Insome part its teaching is barbarous and 
cruel, being the work of a barbarous age. It is full of magic and miracle. 

Quest. Where was Jesus born? 

Ans. In Nazareth, a small hill town of Galilee. 

Quest. Who were his parents? 

Ans. Joseph and Mary. 

Quest. Did he rise again from the dead? 

Ans. There is no reason to suppose his body lived again. 

Quest. Did Jesus work miracles? 

Ans. Not in the sense of disregarding natural laws. 

Quest. Is there any reason for believing in the existence of the devil? 

Ans. No; none whatever. 

Quest, Is evil a thing which came into the world ? 

Ans, No. 

Quest. Was death caused by sin? 

Ans. No; it is as natural to die as to be born. 

Quest. Are suffering and death any sign that God is angry with us? 

Ans. No; God is never angry with anybody. 

Quest. What do we believe as to the fall of man? 

Ans. We do not believe only, we know that there never was any fall of 
man, 

Quest. Does man need to be saved? 

Ans. No; not inthe sense that he is under God’s wrath and doomed to 
hell. 

Quest. Did the world need a supernatural revelation to teach it what 
was right? 
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Ans, No; it learned by experience. 
Quest. Are there special places called heaven and hell? 
Ans. No; each soul is happy or unhappy, according to character. 


These quotations show that there ever must be an irrepressible 
conflict between liberal and evangelical Christianity as they 
are now constituted. They are diametrically opposed to each 
other, and both cannot be right. In this catechism it is affirmed 
that men possess no supernatural revelation, and that the Bible 
is a human book, partly barbarous and untrue. The fall of 
man is denied, as is also the existence of the devil and of evil 
as a thing coming into the world. Jesus is a mere man, who 
never wrought miracles, and who did not arise from the dead. 
His atonement for sin was not necessary, as God is never angry 
with the sinner. There is little in this catechism to which 
infidels cannot subscribe. We are not surprised, therefore, 
to learn that they are welcomed to Unitarian fellowship. 
“Thomas Paine,” says the Christian Register, “ though stig- 
matized and set aside as an infidel, finds reincarnation in the 
modern scientific biblical critic.” This same paper would 
welcome Robert Ingersoll to the Unitarian fold. 

In conclusion, let us examine the present influence of the 
liberal religions. According toits own writers Unitarianism is 
rather a leavening force in society than a Church gathering a 
great multitude of communicants. This may also be said of 
Universalism. These denominations make a pitiful showing 
so far as numbers go. 

Leaving statistics for a minute, Jet us remark regarding the 
Unitarians that no Chureh ever had a more auspicious begin- 
ning. Itowned the Church property. It had not only alarge 
number of members, but also possessed the sympathy and best 
wishes of the general community. The wealthy and influential 
families of Boston affiliated with it. Her men of letters and 
leaders in intellectual life were largely of this order. After 
the division only one church remained to the Congregationalists 
in Boston. Harvard College, with its great wealth and prestige, 
passed into the hands of the liberals, where it has since remained. 
The Puritan faithin the metropolis was unpopular, and stood its 
ground with difficulty. Yet with all this advantage of wealth, 
education, and popular support, what has been the progress of 
Unitarianism during the past three quarters of a century ¢ 
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Our liberal brethren, at their May meeting in 1893, congrat- 
ulated themselves that the denomination had grown more in the 
past seven years than in the preceding forty; but, after all, the 


growth was meager as compared with that of the leading ortho- 
dox bodies of Christians. 

According to the statistics of 1895 the denomination has to- 
day only four hundred and fifty-five churches, with five hun- 
dred and nineteen ministers and sixty-eight thousand five hun- 
dred communicants. In the West the churches are few, and 
are struggling for support. There are, perhaps, less than twenty 
parishes in the whole South, and all save some five on the 
northern border are weak. Surely the Southern States are an 
uncongenial soil for heterodoxy. 

Universalism is also confessedly weak in churches and ad- 
herents, although it spreads over a broader region than Unita- 
rianism. The statistics for 1895 show eight hundred preachers, 
some of whom are “ lay preachers,” and about forty-eight thon- 
sand communicants. These are seattered over most of the 
States of the Union, but in many the churches are so few as to 
exert little appreciative power upon tlie people. 

From this showing we reach this result, that the masses of 
American citizens refuse to accept the liberal theology. They 
plant their faith upon the strong and naked doctrines of the 
old interpretation—sin, Satan, heaven, hell, forgiveness through 
Christ’s death, reconciliation with God, an indwelling Saviour, 
a consciousness of an inwrought holiness. Well does Dr. 
Cairns, of London, say: 

Why is American Unitarianism so feeble that it has some three aun- 
dred congregations against seventy thousand Trinitarians? ... A 
human Christ has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
He brings no light from the higher world. The Unitarians have, no 
doubt, a simpler Christ, but an infinitely poorer one, who has no sympa- 
thy because he has no greatness. He was dead, but not alive, and he 
claimed a victory which was only delusion, blasphemy. 


This poverty of members in the liberal Churches is deplored 
by some of their best men. Many remedies for correcting the 
palpable weakness have been suggested, among which may be 
named more organization, piety, and religion in the denomina: 
tion ; a positive and contagious faith ; ritualism ; and a hearty 
spirit of sectarianism. The board of directors of the American 
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Unitarian Association, in 1887, called for “men like those 
wonderful Methodist itinerants, with Unitarian convictions.” 

Yet to make the liberal Churches compact, organized, and 
aggressive denominations, it will be necessary to change their 
very nature. At present they are mostly systems of negation, 
destructive, not constructive. They are vague in statement and 
belief, and allow absolute license of opinion. Their supposed 
strength is their greatest weakness. They sacrifice depth of 
conviction to broad and indefinite notions. They possess 
neither the cement of faith nor unity of methods needful to 
produce cohesive organizations. And this is likely to be true 
in pagan, as well as in Christian, lands. American Christian- 
ity watched with great interest the efforts Unitarianism made 
a few years ago to establish a foreign mission. Japan was se- 
lected as a field especially favorable for planting the valuable 
seed. Dut from reports which reach us it is difficult to tell 
whether Buddhism will yield to liberal Christianity, or vice 
versd. At a Christmas gathering in the mission a memorial 
service to the four sages, Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, and 
Christ, was held! Is not this carrying out the purpose for 
which the mission was started, “not to convert the Japanese to 
Christianity, but to confer with them on the subject of re- 
ligion?” The Unitarian representatives have recently vrepared 
a form of service in which Buddhism and Chiistianity are ree- 
ognized as of equal value. With this fact before us we are not 
surprised to learn that the liberal theology is not making much 
progress in the “ Sunrise Kingdom.” 

While liberal Christianity is not numerically strong in the 
United States, it has exerted, and is exerting, a real and, as we 
believe, a precious influence upon large masses of people. Its 
power must not be measured by its numerical size. By its 
publications, many of which are distributed free; by the daily 
press, which is especially accommodating in spreading abroad 
its principles; as well as by ordinary methods, liberal views are 
being disseminated broadcast. We believe they have been 
powerfully instrumental, in some quarters,.in shaking the foun- 
dations of the evangelical faith. This is the claim of those pro- 
moting the new theology. It is their boast, iterated and reiter- 
ated, that the thinking and progressive portions of the evan- 
gelical Churches are coming over to their side. We cannot 
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disguise the fact that ferment and unrest exist in Christian 
Churches to-day to a formidable extent. Our conviction is 
that not only German rationalism but also American liberalism 
has had much to do in precipitating the Andover controversy, 
the higher criticism, and kindred evils upon the Churches. 
Happy that chureh which, dwelling in an atmosphere of the- 
ological malaria, escapes contagion! Its escape will demon- 
strate the fact of a sound constitution. 

And is there no connection between the present agitation of 
doctrine in the land and the carnival of crime which reddens 
our daily press? Does not loose theology produce loose stand- 
ards of living? That theology which degrades Jesus to a mere 
man, rejects the Holy Spirit, denies the inspiration of the 
Bible and charges it with mistakes; which exalts reason above 
revelation ; which repudiates the great cardinal doctrines of the 
Bible, man’s original perfection, his fall, his recovery by means 
of Christ’s death; which eliminates hell and Satan, and invents 


a heaven—is a theology which all who love revealed religion 
will forever shun. 


40—FIFTI SERIES, VOL, XII. 
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Art. X.—A POLITICAL REFORM. 


Aone with much which is bad in American polities, and 
fraught therefore with evil to the public, it is an encouraging 
“sign of the times” that among the people at large there 
appears to be a growing demand for better methods in certain 
particulars of party management. To the masses of voters in 
some States what are known as the political ‘“ machine” and 
“boss” are becoming increasingly obnoxious. Their potency 
may not as yet be greatly diminished. Still, a healthful dis- 
position to cireumscribe and finally destroy their baneful power 
is evident, and in a few instances it has been made effective. 
Our purpose is briefly to look at the actual conditions which 
must be taken into account in any movement for reform, at this 
point, and then to suggest a remedy for the abuses in question. 

With regard to the matter in hand one truly can postulate : 

1. That we have now in operation, and must. expect to 
maintain three separate, and, in some degree, independent 
governments over the same territory and people—the municipal, 
State, and national. 

2. That government by the people, republican in form, as in 
each of these classes, is, and of necessity will continue to be, 
party government. 

3. That party government will evolve the political leader 
and the “ professional politician” in the future as surely as it 
has in the past. 

With the truth of these propositions assumed we obviously 
are compelled to take into consideration, as quite constant 
factors of our political life, party government in nation, State, 
and city, and the organizations of voters which this implies, 
together with the leaders and a large class of “ workers” in 
politics which they always produce. Thus it is not a theory, 
but essentially unchanging conditions, that confront the political 
reformer, which it will be fatal also to his hopes of improving 
affairs to ignore. But when these clearly are seen and firmly 
grasped the real problem emerges into view. It is this: 
Can party leadership be prevented from degenerating into 
“bossism,” and party organizations from being turned into 
political “ machines?” 
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We do not question that, beyond what is thus suggested, 
there is a vast amount of work to be done in order thoroughly 
to purge and purify American politics. But that relates more 
especially to the social and moral life of the voters, and not to 
political reform in the aspects now under consideration. Nor 
are efforts to preserve the purity of the ballot to be classed 
with it. We have not yet attained to the level toward which, 
let it be trusted, the country is moving—that on which the 
“ ballot-box stuffer” will be guilty of treason to the State, and 
upon conviction thereof will be “ electricuted” or hung. All 
men in every party, except criminals of this infamous type, or 
the guilty and therefore equally traitorous beneficiaries of their 
unpardonable crimes, are agreed in trying to exterminate the 
political thugs who in this murderous mode stab at the vitals 
of free institutions. 

Coming back now to the problem to be discussed, at the 
outset we meet facts of most serious import. The great political 
parties are national organizations, in the sense at least that 
their primary object is to obtain control of the general govern- 
ment. But, to this end, party domination is essential up to 
a certain point in the governments of the States. Practically, 
however, it is found that power within these commonwealths 
ean often be gained only by the political conquest of their 
leading municipalities. The party complexion of Congress, 
and even the presidency itself, may, as they have done, pivot on 
this one point. Asa necessary consequence the whole force of 
partisan feeling and interests, regarded from a national point 
of view, becomes centered in the results of elections in the 
hundreds of towns and cities which have grown up in the 
various States. Their political action therefore assumes 
national significance and importance. ILence the impossibility 
of its avoiding a deeply marked party character. An occasional 
exception to this under special cireumstances may occur, as in 
the rescue of New York city from the felon Tweed, and the 
more recent deliverance of it from the villains who, in violation 
of official oaths, enriched themselves by blackmail levied on 
vice and crime which for pay they protected instead of ex- 
posed. But, as a rule, party politics will enter into, and 
most powerfully influence, the question of municipal control. 
The inevitable general result must therefore be party govern- 
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ment in the town and city, as in the State and nation. This 
means a continuance of the struggle for ascendency in all 
three of these fields, with the sharp incentive to both sides 
that municipal victories may be the ground of State, and so of 
national, success. Consequent upon that condition of affairs 
there have been, and will continue to be, organizations and 
work to strengthen each contending party in municipal 
elections, to muster its forces at the polls, and to impress 
upon all adherents the political value to the party of local 
triumph. That this is often unfortunate in many respects may 
be granted. But the situation out of which it all comes is an 
evolution of American civil and political life, and therefore 
destined to last until that is radically changed. 

Great political parties derive their vitality most largely from 
differing convictions as to what is desirable or wise in public 
policy, and from the measureless power of political associa- 
tion. Other things combine with these to give them strength 
and permanence—such as inherited prejudices, pride in party 
name or history, and hopes of personal advantage by uniting 
with an organization locally powerful upon the one hand, or 
in control of national affairs on the other. Thus far in this 
country no great party has been destroyed, although in a few 
instances names have changed and doctrinal positions have 
been shifted. The origin of political parties with us was in the 
contest for the adoption of our national constitution. Fora 
time, under the administrations of Washington, party division 
seemed to disappear. But this was more apparent than real. 
As is now familiar, Jefferson, while still in his cabinet, was 
secretly organizing opposition to, and also striving to under- 
mine, the prevailing political influence of Washington. This 
was the beginning of post-constitutional partisanship. The 
“era of good feeling” during the presidency of Monroe was 
but an ebb in the tide of party feeling, soon succeeded by a 
flood of the bitterest party strife; and since the administra- 
tion of his suecessor the country has been the theater of an 
irrepressible conflict for party aseendeney—now no less strong 
and deep than in the generations past, though, we are happy 
to believe, upon a generally more elevated plane. One result 
of this has been the growth and perfection of political organi- 
zation, until the great parties who are in perennial contest for 
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power and place seem about as much under control of their 
recognized chiefs as equally great armies. With national 
organizations they also have State divisions of their forces, 
which again are divided into various smaller groups that run 
down to the size of common school districts, in country, city, 
and village. During a general political canvass all of these 
have local representatives who exercise a sort of supervision 
over them in party interest, at the same time keeping in con- 
stant communication with those of higher rank. Out of con- 
ditions such as these, it is easy to see, comes a wide training in 
political tactics, worked, of course, for party success. In every 
locality men give more or less time to this, become thereby 
acquainted with the modes of effectively organizing the party 
voters for successful political battle, and, as ability for the 
work is shown, and proficiency in it developed, graduate 
naturally into the professional politicians who become not only 
party leaders, but now and then arrogate to themselves the 
insufferable prerogatives of a “ political boss.” Some of these 
labor thus merely to advance party interests; others serve for 
pay, as so many hired men ; while a more ambitious class work 
in hope of reward by official position. Every public officer, 
from the chief magistrate of a State, or even the nation, down, 
is expected to, and commonly does, aid by money or other- 
wise in securing party success. As showing this by a strik- 
ing example, Mr. Cleveland’s contribution of $10,000 to his 
party’s campaign fund, when he ran the second time for the 
presidency, will readily be recalled. The door to public office 
is open to all electors, but only at the word of the party to 
which one belongs; hence the value of this organization to 
the man desirous of such honors and emoluments—the sel- 
fish motive to support, work for, and become influential in it. 
The cireumstances and conditions thus rapidly sketched create 
the party leaders and give special training to a multitude in 
“ practical polities.” All this we regard not only as inevitable, 
but also entirely right and proper. The objectionable feature 
more or less connected with it is the action of some who attain 
to leadership, in assuming the rdle of “ bosses” and in using 
the party organization for the personal benefit of themselves 
and a band of equally unscrupulous followers. 

With these forces and tendencies continuing, we repeat the 
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question, Can the abuses of “ bossism” and “ machine poli- 
tics,” as distinguished from legitimate leadership and party 
action for publie good, be generally corrected ? On the assump- 
tion of integrity and patriotism in the great body of electors 
this appears to us possible and practicable ; but the remedy, as 
will be seen, is almost entirely with them. A step toward it, 
perhaps, is general, honestly administered civil service legisla- 
tion in all our governments, municipal, State, and national. 
That, however, does not get at the root of the trouble, while 
so large a body of officials remain, as they of necessity will, 
elective by popular vote; it merely trims off some ugly 
branches from the tree of party corruption. The voters in all 
parties are shut up to a choice between two methods of decid- 
ing who shall be their candidates for public office. One is by 
means of the familiar convention plan; the other, by a general 
vote of the party electors. So far, the latter has been used 
only in comparatively small districts, as in nominating candi- 
dates for county and town offices, or a candidate for Congress. 
Probably it will ever be regarded as impracticable in selecting 
candidates for State offices, as obviously it is in nominations for 
the presidency. Hence for elective positions of the higher 
grades, in practice party nominations must continue to be by 
political conventions. And here it should be observed that, in 
the making up and “manipulation” of these bodies, the 
“machine ” is worked with greatest effect, and the tyranny of 
the political “ boss ” most signally displayed. 


”9 


A party convention is constituted by delegates from the 
territory to which its action relates. Thus, a State convention 
usually will have representatives from each county or district 
entitled toa member in the lower house of the State Legislature, 
based on a specified ratio of the party vote therein at the 
previous election. Congressional and other districts, as well as 
county conventions, are made up from their respective terri- 
tories upon the same principle as that for the State. These, 
then, we must accept as the common agencies of political 
parties to select their candidates for the various offices in the 
gift of the electors by their action at the polls. The rank and 
file of the organization presenting them are expected to, and 
as a general proposition do, support their candidates thus 
nominated. 
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Now, it is particularly to be noted that the delegates to all 
of the conventions named always can be elected by the party 
voters themselves, at what are called “ primaries.” These, ac- 
cording to a generally settled custom, are held in the voting 
precincts created for election purposes. Hence, if the electors 
of a party insist upon it, by the majority rule they may select 
the delegates to every convention of the organization held 
within a State. Consequently, outside of the “sluin districts ” 
in large towns or cities, if the voters will demand such a sys- 
tem, and will turn out in force at the election of delegates, as 
a rule they can beat the “ bosses” in their party and put up as 
candidates the men who truly represent them in character as well 
as political principles. This is true even of the presidency. Ex- 
cept the small number termed senatorial delegates, usually ap- 
pointed by the State conventions, representatives of a party in 
its national convention are selected by congressional districts 
in which, if the congressmen be nominated by popular vote of 
the party, the delegates can be selected in the same way. The 
grounds of remedy for the evils under consideration now begin 
to appear. Stated in its gist, simply, what we propose is that 
whether party candidates be nominated by direet vote of the 
electors of the organization or by conventions, the entire pro- 
ceedings therefore shall be as strictly regulated by law, and as 
open to the publie, as the election itself. For example, let the 
enactments against the use of money to influence elections 
apply also to party primaries and conventions. Then, in addi- 
tion, as most vital to any real reform, let there be provision for 
a registration of all voters at a primary, whether for selecting 
delegates or the nomination of candidates, and that no elector 
of a party who fails to vote there, unless prevented by sickness 
or equally good cause, shall vote at the election. Follow this 
with a provision disfranchising for ten years any elector who 
twice within five years, without legal excuse, does not vote at 
the primaries; and that if the offense be once repeated he 
shall forever be disqualified for voting or holding office. Ex- 
tend these regulations also to electors who are not members of 
any party, but failed twice in the period named, without legal 
cause, to vote. In our judgment no American citizen is worthy 
of the elective franchise who will thus refuse to exercise it. 

With the voters of political organizations alone, as is clear 
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to us, is the power to break up the “ machines” and overthrow 
the party bosses; and the plan outlined, or some other which 
will compel electors of all classes to do their whole political 
duty, is apparently the ouly way in which that work can be 
accomplished. From the nature, power, and extent of party 
organization, the “independent vote” will not be adequate for 
the task. At times it may help to put a “ boss” down, but 
more often than otherwise this will be by supporting another, 
or his representative, who is not materially better. The party 
machine, save in the most indirect way, this voter is powerless 
to touch, and so his action ordinarily will leave it in perfect 
working order. 

The plain, obvious duty of the party elector is to be present 
at the “initiative” of political action, which, from the structure 
of political organizations, is the party primary. The absence 
of the masses of voters from that place is at once the delight 
of the “boss” and the opportunity of the “machine.” Bat 
with the entire proceedings for selecting candidates so regu- 
lated by law as always to bring out the party strength at the 
primary, the demoralizing power of the one could be broken, 
the bad uses of the other prevented, and party organisms left 
to their proper work as the great governing agencies of a free 
people. All political abuses would not by this means be 
exorcised from our public life, for neither in religion, morals, 
nor law have we as a nation yet approximated perfection. 
Nevertheless, the standard of political decency and honor 
might be expected to rise near to that of the average voter, 
which is all we reasonably can hope for at any time. 


fei. K Ab, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


INDIVIDUALISM and socialism are war cries of extremists. The 
truth lies between them. “Bear ye one another’s burdens ;” 
“ Every man shall bear his own burden,” are two inspired decla- 
rations in which each limits and interprets the other, and they 
reach into the very heart of all controversies between individual- 
ists and socialists. Each must do for himself and for all others. 
There is no society without an individual, and no individual 
Without society. The two words present different aspects of one 
whole, actual and ideal. To reform the individual out of exist- 
ence, or, what is the same thing, to deprive him of freedom, 
would deprive society of the service of the occult forces which 
lie in the human spirit and awake only at the call of freedom. 
To make the individual free of moral and social restraints and 
duties would leave society to perish in the jaws of human 
wolves, Debate over either system, a society without individual 
liberty or individual life unrestrained by society, is a waste of 
words, an ineffectual logomachy. The methods by which the 
individual shall come to highest effectiveness and largest useful- 
ness, and society become most perfectly fitted to produce men 
and women of the noblest character, may well command investi- 
gation, discussion, and, in a sense, experiment also, We do well 
to set out in our thinking about the question of method with a 
clear recognition of the end in view. It is the welfare of indi- 
viduals and of society, and not of either one alone at the expense 
of the other. ‘ What is good for the hive is good for the bee,” 
and vice versd. To such thinking it will readily occur that so- 
cialism protests and secks reform in the interest of the least 
fortunate classes of individuals. Its grievance is not that human 
society is this or that, but that the present order oppresses some 
persons, very numerous, indeed, but still individual persons ; and 
on the other hand what defenders of the existing order wish to 
preserve is the entire and unmutilated individual in his largest 
efficiency as a servant of society, The controversy is based on 
a misunderstanding. 
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OUR SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


Tue theological school has become an institution of Metho- 
dism, but its advantages are still imperfectly appreciated by our 
young ministers. The cost in money and in time deters many 
from embracing the opportunities opened to them by the 
schools; and yet those who do embrace these opportunities are, 
onthe average, as poor and as advanced in years as are those who 
do not embrace them. The schools of theology afford two kinds 
of assistance to young ministers ; one is knowledge, especially of 
the Scriptures ; the other is training in the work of a minister and 
pastor. It is perhaps a misfortune that the instruments used by 
the schools are easily obtained by any young man, and he is easily 
led to hope that he can use these instruments effectively in private 
study. ut this is no more true of theological tools than it is of 
instruments employed in academy and college. 

We refer, of course, to the text-books. Any man can read 
and meditate upon Phelps’s work on preaching; and any young 
preacher will profit by such study. But the book, good as it is, 
is only an outline of the science; and the filling in of these out- 
lines by a trained teacher is like putting flesh on dry bones. No 
doubt there are gifted men who will master the art of making 
and delivering a sermon by the aid of a book, or even without 
any book; but this rare man is too rare to be considered in this 
field. He profits by all school privileges; but if he were not 
rare there would be no schools. Preaching is a special art, and to 
few men does it come by nature or even by grace. Many aman 
preaches well who might preach much better if he had a severe 
training for the work. It is a painful thing to feel that our 
medium man might have been in the front rank; that the toler- 
able and tolerated man might have been more than acceptable. 
There are too many preachers whose imperfections are precisely 
those which special training would have removed. The value of 
this special training carried forward through three years is too 
high to be estimated. It is a cruelty to leave any young preacher 
to believe that it is only an ornamental finish ; it goes to the 
heart of his business asa minister of Jesus Christ. 

If we turn our attention to the knowledge obtained in theo- 


logical schools the case is still stronger in the existing conditions. 


Books on exegesis of Scripture are easily obtained ; but it is 
hardly less than dangerous for a young preacher to handle such 
books without assistance. They are, when they have high value, 
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so special and technical that sound personal teaching is absolutely 
essential to the man who studies them. Their general relations 
and the consequences of their conclusions, as well as the limits of 
their meaning, need to be set out clearly and elaborately. The 
entire matter of scriptural criticism, historical, literary, and 
textual, has been misunderstood and misrelated in the popular 
newspaper and the popular book. The actual value, drift, rela- 


tions of any piece of criticism must be by most men appreciated 


under personal guidance and thorough technical knowledge care- 
fully and systematically gathered up into orderly arrangement. 

This suggestion is the more important because there is a higher 
and a lower criticism, both too often confounded with each 
other and misunderstood. We have come to atime when every 
preacher ought to know much of a branch of learning which did 
not exist in the days of Wesley. This learning has not changed 
the symbols of doctrine, but it has thrown a penetrating light 
into the Bible, and made useless lumber of much old criticism 
and commentary. This is not the place to enter into the details ; 
our purpose is only to insist that our preachers should know ex- 
actly, systematically, as thoroughly as possible, the nature, sub- 
stance, drift, and value of the recent criticisms. There is nothing 
subversive and revolutionary in these critical studies as a whole. 
They illuminate the best of books. They strengthen the sense of 
its value. They prepare the preacher to present biblical fact and 
truth with greater accuracy and therefore with more force. 

We repeat that there is only one good place for such studies, 
and that place is the school of theology. Private study of new 
exegesis and criticism will mislead or bewilder the untrained man 
who ventures upon it. The alternative is appalling. We must 
confront the probability that the greater number of the young men 
entering our ministry will remain ignorant of the true meaning 
of contemporary additions to the science which explains the 
word of God. It will reach them, no doubt, in some form, but the 
precious fruit of scriptural study under the lights of learning 
will be practically denied to them. What they get by reading 
and summer schools will have small value, because they lack 
the serious and careful training of the theological school. 
When these studies are more advanced they may be put into 
popular form, At present and for some years to come biblical 
criticism must be technical, more or less tentative, in need of the 
atmosphere which the skilled instructor breathes around what- 
ever he teaches. 
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The logic of the situation is that a much larger proportion of 
young ministers ought to enter the schools of theology. Two things 
more necessary than they ever were before await them there— 
training for pulpit work and the modern training in exegesis, The 
first becomes more important because there is a tendency to drown 
the voice of the pulpit with a hundred new voices of pleasure or 
information or interest. Our early backwoods preachers had 
the woods to themselves except when occasionally the stump 
orator made his round. Now, the press, the lecturer, the club, 
the society, whose name is Legion, all attract the preacher’s 
audience. The critical learning has its high value as a guide to 
the sermon-maker—not at all as something to preach—and as a 
protection against misconceptions about the nature and purpose 
of new criticism. It will help our young preacher to preach in- 
telligently; if it did not help him it would at least save him 
from criticising critics whose names he barely knows, whose 
contributions to sacred things he cannot estimate. To illustrate: 
God’s chemistry has not changed, but the teacher of chemistry 
who should use the text-books and apparatus of fifty years ago 
would make a sorry figure in a modern college. 


FOUR YEARS AGO: A REMEMBRANCE. 


Tue disposition which the Chinese manifest in ancestor wor- 


ship to perpetuate the memory of their predecessors is not a sign 
of an ignoble spirit. In any place a man may occupy nothing 


is more suitable and seemly than a proper respect for those who 
were before him and a desire that their work be not forgotten 
or underrated. In every post of honor filled by honoravle men 
one may be stimulated, chastened, warned, and encouraged by 
thinking of the varied line of marked individualities whom he is 
appointed to follow. What would be the effect if from the walls 
of every presidential, professorial, secretarial, or editorial office, 
and of every pastor’s study, the pictures of all one’s predecessors 
therein looked down upon him so that he did his work as in their 
presence ? A certain man remembers that in eight years of pas- 
torate at St. John’s Church, Brooklyn, he was ever aware of Hunt 
and Foss and Payne and Andrews and Chapman and Warren 
and Peck: all over the wide parish as he traversed it by day and 
by night their bright footprints were visible to him; and on 
many a holy day in the pauses of his preaching their voices came 
back to him clearer than his own from the groined arches of the 
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ceiling. One’s predecessors may well seem to him an unseen 
jury in perpetual session sitting in judgment on his work. To 
prove oneself, if possible, by God’s help, not unworthy to stand 
in line with such noble workmen cannot be an unholy ambition; 
to consider with humble spirit what criticisms they would be 
likely to make upon him may be no unprofitable meditation; and 
a wholesome thing it will be for him to bear in mind that to 
maintain the work upon the level where they kept it will tax his 
manhood to its last fiber and minutest atom and keep him calling 
mightily on God for help. 

As the present editor of the Review passed out from the clos- 
ing session of the Cleveland General Conference at one o’clock 
on ‘Thursday, the twenty-eighth of May, there moved into his 
mind a vivid recollection of his predecessor, Dr. J. W. Menden- 
hall. That remembrance still lingers and prompts this editorial 
tribute. 

On the twenty-sixth of May, four years ago, a pallid and 
trembling sufferer passed out of the General Conference at 
Omaha at its final adjournment, to find his grave in less than a 
month. Disease, which had been making inroads for a year on 
a never robust vitality, was now burrowing toward the brain. 
Though practically a dying man, he nerved himself to be in his 
seat to answer the roll call which closed the Conference, and 
wrote in bed at Omaha what proved his last lines for the Review, 
three notes on the work of the General Conference and an edi- 
torial for the July number. The sick man spent a little time to 
no avail in the pure air of Colorado Springs, and then the rapid 
progress and acute intensification of disease laid him on a hospital 
bed in Chicago to die. On the eighteenth of June the fire which 
had blazed in his brain burned out, and “ashes to ashes” was 
written in the pallor of the wan, white, wasted face of the dead 
editor. 

On the pale forehead of Dr. Mendenhall, at the Omaha Con- 
ference, rested one crown, and above it in the near heavens 
waited another; passing honor received from men presaged the 
coming of the final approval of God. At the opening of the ses- 
sion he had received the exceptional, if not unprecedented, dis- 
tinction of special commendation, for meritorious editorial service, 
in the quadrennial address of the bishops to the General Confer- 
ence, which made mention of the Review in these words: “ We 
cannot refrain from putting on record our high appreciation of 
the service it has done in rebuking and refuting the arrogant 
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pretensions of rationalistic higher criticism.” Naturally follow- 
ing this came his reelec ion to the editorship by a largely increased 
vote. These facts indicate what the Church thought of him; 
and we are not left in doubt as to his own state of mind in refer- 
ence to his work. In his last editorial, on page 615 of the July 
Review of 1892, isa proclamation of victory which gives to his 
friends the assurance that he died with the satisfied feeling that 
his labor had not been in vain, and with the belief that he had, 
by his own personal leadership and onset, completely repelled 
from our Methodism a grave and imminent danger. 

Dr. Mendenhall’s editorship was so unique as to invite from us, 
sitting where he once sat, a brief review in this respectful and 
appreciative remembrance. We are told by his biographer, Dr. 
W. F. Whitlock, that in the beginnings of his ministerial life he 
had been embarrassed by the consciousness that his tastes and 
talents were those of a disputant rather than of a preacher ; and 
undoubtedly one thing which made the possibility of an editorship 
seem attractive to him was that such asphere would afford oppor- 
tunity for the free play of militant proclivities. Immediately 
upon election he entered on his work with the spirit of a warrior, 
like Job’s war-horse, snuffing the air with eager desire for battle. 
His opening words rang with the sound of chailenge, and he 
stepped into the arena with a naked sword. In his salutatory he 
said: “The Review is not a relic of departed giants, but a scab- 
bardless scimiter to be used in everyday encounter with agnosti- 
cism, Old Testament criticism, and all the cognate upheavals in 
the path of Christian culture and progress.” “Its place is not the 
quiet hammock in the summer or the cell of the student in the 
winter, but always the arena of combat where intellectual charla- 
tanry prevails, where the diplomacy of evil is in exercise, where 
the biblicist is threatened with a cannon ball, where truth is 
gashed by the archfiend of hell.” The Christian scholar must 
“come forth clothed with a coat of mail, speaking the talismanic 
word, striking the Titanic blow, fearing nothing.” “It is not a 
poetic fight before us ; it is not the jeweled hand, but the im- 
perious sword-thrust, with God directing, which will conquer. 
Negotiations with Dagon as to a compromising surrender are not 
in order; he must be decapitated, quartered, ground to powder.” 
“New aggrandizements of error... menace the peace of Zion 
and threaten an invasion of the temples of God.” “The hour is 
one of farseeing calculation, and bold, almost omniscient, ques- 
tioning. Ours is an age of facts, an age of blushless liberties, an 
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age of prophetic interrogations; moss is at a tremendous dis- 
count.” “The next step must be futureward if the ultimatum 
of inquiry is to be proclaimed. Obstacles must be removed; the 
intellectual explorer must be shouted onward, and a path must be 
cut out that will lead to the house of the Lord in the tops of the 
mountains. Severing the umbilical cord that binds the modern 
mind to the so-called haleyon past, it is free to roam in the new 
fields around and beyond it.” 

It is impossible to mistake the tone and meaning of such in- 
augural utterances. They are the words of a man bent on con- 
flict and adventure; he meant to fight or die, or both; and what- 
ever knight of God rides forth in such temper, with such views 
of the emergency and such conceptions of his mission, will not be 
long in finding some foe whom he may immediately utilize as a 
sheath for his scabbardless scimiter, in pursuance of his Round 
Table vow “to break the heathen and uphold the Christ.” 
Looking right and left and scouring the horizon for enemies of 
the faith, he was sure he saw an “incoming tide of unfaith and 
antisupernaturalism that threatened to sweep away the bulwarks 
of our holy religion.” The destructive higher critics of Germany 
had allies and coadjutors in England and America, and he sus- 
pected Methodism to be in peril from their insidious and injurious 
theories. He soon declared with tongue and pen that Yale Univer- 
sity, through the teachings of two of its professors, was the head- 
quarters, depot of supplies, and dispensing bureau of rationalism in 
the United States; and, somewhat later, that Christian thought in 
English Methodism was on the road to materialism. Listening to 
theutterances of the British delegation at the Ecumenical Conference 
in Washington, he was “ painfully impressed ” that the Wesleyan 
Church “ manifests a tendency in marked contrast with the ortho- 
dox solidity of American Methodism; ” that it is “headed toward 
materialism and rationalism ;” and that “a division of that body 
on heretical grounds ” is not impossible. That Yale, and British 
Methodism also, repelled these charges with some indignation 
seemed not to modify his opinions, since it did not moderate his 
accusations. And at the end of his editorial quadrennium, hay- 
ing kept up a steady fire of assault for three years, he announced 
to the readers of the Review that, looking back over the contro- 
versy, he could “see no reason to be dissatisfied with the result.” 
He declared that, having raised the battle-flag and summoned the 
orthodox forces of the Church against rationalistic higher criti- 
cism, he had “resisted it with such rapidity and energy as to turn 
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it back from the boundary lines of Methodism; ” and then, as one 
at leisure from a finished fight, he extended “ Methodist prayers 
and reinforcements” to other Churches “struggling on the edges 
of a Waterloo conflict.” Dr. Mendenhall died, flushed with vic- 
tory, feeling that he had routed formidable foes, 

In the smoke and noise of his battle his own position was not 
at first quite clear; for some time the fact did not stand out that 
he himself was, in the measure of his scholarship, a higher critic, 
But later on he said of biblical criticism, “Taking it as it is, we 
do not pronounce against it.” He approved of “ rigid and critical 
investigation of the literary history of the books of the Bible.” 
He expressed desire “to promote a scientific criticism to which 
all controversial questions might be submitted.” He declared in 
favor of a criticism which should “ analyze the solidity of beliefs,” 
“test the validity of the most ancient traditions,” “ interrogate 
the facts of history,” and continue investigation “so long as there 
is anything to investigate;” a criticism which should ascertain 
“how many of the psalms David wrote, under what conditions 
the prophets predicted the Messiah, whether Deuteronomy was 
written in the time of Josiah, whether Daniel wrote his own 
book, what changes happened to the Hebrew language during 
the exile, how the Old Testament was organized into a canon; 
whether the priority belongs to Mark’s gospel, whether John 
wrote the fourth gospel and the Apocalypse, whether Paul 
wrote the pastoral epistles, and how the New Testament canon 
was established.” He always carefully abstained from any 
definition of inspiration, He said that he did not dread “seeing 
the old venerable bridges swept away by the currents of biblical 
criticism, whenever they can be replaced by more serviceable and 
permanent constructions.” He recognized that “evangelical 
higher criticism must be as progressive as the rationalistic,” 
“asking the same questions, employing the same methods, using 
the same facts, and justifying its conclusions by a logic that will 
make for reverence and righteousness.” (Quotation marks in 
this article indicate his own words.) 

As to our theology and polity Dr. Mendenhall was not un- 
progressive. He did not“ regard our theology as unimprovable,” 
but encouraged “a progressive investigation of the reasonableness 
of its conclusions and the ground of its authority.” He said, 
“ The hour is near at hand when theological thought must reform 
and advance;” but under this general assertion of the necessity 
for reconstruction he did not specify. Several utterances of like 
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tone, however, suggest a question whether, if he had lived to 
develop definitely what lay under such general statements, he 
might, in his second editorial quadrennium, have appeared as a 
disturber of some things now accepted. He did “not regard the 
Methodisin of one hundred years ago as altogether adapted to 
the present age,” and he did “regard certain portions of the 
Discipline as archaic ” and advocated “ expurgation from the next 
edition.” 

Four years’ experience in this editorship made him acquainted 
with certain limitations, so that he wrote: “Owing to the en- 
vironments of the office and the general policy of the Church re- 
specting periodical literature, neither our ideal nor any other of 
the highest grade is possible of immediate attainment.” He also 
wrote concerning the Lteview: “We frankly apprise the Church 
... that, as a periodical chiefly designed for the ministry, it has 
reached the normal limit of its circulation, and a larger subscrip- 
tion list should not be expected from publishers and editors.” 
One conviction which is ours as well as his he expressed in these 
words : “ The purpose to maintain ‘theological rank’ at the ex- 
pense of variety and utility was the pillow on which this periodical 
almost peacefully slept out its existence ; and by that history we 
are warned against conceding to theology a monopoly of our 
pages.” 

The last words of this memorial tribute to our predecessor are 
written on the anniversary of his death, four years thereafter. 


THE TASKS OF METHODISM. 


Like some banquet whose music is still and whose guests are 
departed, the General Conference of 1896 has quickly passed 
into history. The polity of the denomination is fixed for another 
quadrennium; and all unaccomplished legislation, with the ad- 
journment of the sole law-making body of the Church, must for 
the present be postponed. Wise counsels have been given our 
burdened benevolent organizations, and lines of procedure 
mapped out which look to their financial relief and their wider 
efficiency. The general officers of the Church have been elected 
for another quadrennium, and have already entered with girded 
loins upon their appointed work, And with a stout heart 
Methodism turns its face toward the shadowy future. 

But what is to follow the General Conference? It would be 
disloyalty to believe that Methodism is the semisecular, un- 
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Christly, wickedly ambitious organization which some of the tele- 
graphic reports of the late Conference proceedings suggest. It 
has suffered at the hands of its friends, in the honest yet awk- 
ward attempts of secular journalism to talk our nomenclature 
and portray our spirit, Its leaders are not unrighteous spoils- 
men. The Church is not a school for the training of parliamen- 
tarians whose God-appointed mission on set occasions is to dazzle 
the simple multitudes with their erudition. Nor is it an insti- 
tute for the drilling of orators who shall quadrennially declaim 
their sounding periods to the applauding galleries. The General 
Conference is but a passing agency to a majestic end. Metho- 
dism means obligation. Because of its holy origin, its pentecos- 
tal fires, its illustrious leaders, its magnificent doctrine, the world 
will not be content with ecclesiastical dilettanteism or puny per- 
formances on the part of John Wesley’s children. No denomi- 
nation of the times is under greater responsibility to men. 

I, Methodism must maintain her first rank among the educa- 
tional forces of the day. The school has hitherto been one of its 
chief aids to evangelization. Through the enlightenment of 
men’s minds it has sought, for a full century, and has sought 
snecessfully, the renewal of men’s hearts. The recent Episcopal 
Address—than which no document illustrating higher qualities of 
Christian statesmanship has for years been issued in pastoral 
counsel to any denomination of the Church of God—recognizes 
this fact in our organic history. “Among the greatest victories 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church,” it affirms, “ have been those 
achieved in the field of education. Insisting on a Gospel that 
teaches a loftiness of ideal for man which has elsewhere found no 
higher expressions, and intimately relating the attainment of 
those ideals to human endeavor, the Church was logically com- 
pelled to give every one of its members the best possible means of 
development. Hence it has founded schools by the hundred;... 
[and] no one of these schools has ever lived in vain.” 

And still the Church believes in education. Among the hope- 
ful signs of the times are the growing influence of our central 
Board of Education; the effort for a higher standard, with power 
given the Board to sanction new institutions and grade those 
already established; the strong coherence of our educational 
work as a part of our world-wide Methodist autonomy; and the 
great number of our institutions—rivaling in this respect those 
of any other denomination—which are spread over America and 
through dark heathen lands like links in a continuous chain of 
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light. The school and the university must remain enshrined in 
the deepest heart of Methodism. The fathers in their penury 
built Kingswood and Cokesbury; the children in their affluence 
must lift our present institutions to enumeration with Oxford and 
Cambridge and Harvard. One of the missions of Methodism in 
the new century is to be a schoolmaster to the world. 

II. Methodism must have a voice in the adjustment of the social 
agitations of the day. Under the gathering storms which lower 
in the sky no leadership, we believe, is effective except that which 
originates in the Christian Church. It only is divinely judicial; 
it is too judicial to be moved from the lines of wise administration 
by the clamors of vociferous malcontents who shriek for a social 
readjustment; yet it is so kindly judicial that it will accord the 
poorest vagabond in the alleys his rights among men, And 
Methodism is a part of this judicial body. With its clarified vis- 
ion, and its heart of love for the submerged masses who mutter 
their maledictions against existing institutions, the mission of its 
people is to assist in social reform. Recurring again to the 
Episcopal Address, one who reads at all cannot fail to mark its 
timely utterances on the great questions of the day. It is nota 
document discussing archaic doctrines, or a paper freighted with 
musty platitudes. The rights of ownership, the duties of Chris- 
tian citizenship, the desirability of arbitration, and the relation 
of capital to labor, are some of the opportune subjects it skillfully 
presents. “ Methodists in the mines, factories, shops, and on 
farms of the United States,” it declares, “are a most effective 
agency for the nation’s good.” In this utterance, spoken from 
the standpoint of practical and keenly philosophical observers, 
the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church voice the exceed- 
ing privilege of its membership. Mixing as fellow-workers with 
the masses that delve and build, our people must contribute by 
the wholesome influence of their Christian living to the perpet- 
uation of the social harmony. 

Ill. And Methodism most of all must walk in the van of the 
revivalistic forces of the day. It has been the greatest evangel- 
istic movement in Christian history. It is not continued in the 
world to copy the wstheticism of other denominations. It must 
have revivals or perish. In holy consecration its corner stone 
was laid at the Christmas Conference of 1784. The illustrious 
fathers who made up that gathering—Asbury, Black, Coke, Dick- 
ins, Garrettson, Phebus, Vasey, Ware, Watters, Whatcoat, and 
more—prayed as well as legislated. “During the session of the 
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Conference,” says one of our historians, “ Dr. Coke preached at 
noon each day, except on the ordination days, and the Sundays, 
when the preaching hour was ten o’clock, and the service gener- 





ally lasted four hours. There wasa sermon by one of the preach- 
ers at six every morning. At six in the evening there was 
preaching at the ‘Point,’ at Otterbein’s church, and in Lovely 
Lane.” * It is a further fact of interest—to compare the General 
Conference of 1800 with those of more recent years—that a re- 
vival was in progress during the session of 1800, This revival 
had begun in Cecil Circuit, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
under the ministrations of Dr. Chandler, the preacher in charge, 
and thence extended to Baltimore, Of the great awakening which 
attended the General Conference our historian further says: 
“The members entered heartily into the work. The divine in- 
fluence fell upon the congregations with overwhelming effect. 
Some would fall to the floor, others to their knees. At times the 
excitement threatened to break up the business of the Conference. 
It swept over the whole city, and many were saved.”+ In con- 
firmation of this record Bishop Whatcoat writes in his journal: 
“We had a most blessed time, and much preaching, fervent 
prayers, and strong exhortations through the city, while the high 
praises of God resounded from street to street, and from house 
to house, which greatly alarmed the citizens. It was thought 
that not less than two bundred were converted during the sitting 
of our Conference.” { Marvelous would seem the repetition of 
these scenes, Changed conditions lead the attention of our 
present General Conferences in other channels. Yet the preser- 
vation of the revival spirit of 1800, in the Conference and in the 
Church, is essential to our prosperity. Pure Methodism is a per- 
petual revival, Its pulpit must evangelize no less than teach. 
The sweetest sound it knows is the song of converts; the most 
alluring sight is the waving harvests of human souls. As of old, 
Methodism must have the indwelling and directing presence of 
its Lord. “That, and that alone,” says the Episcopal Address, 
‘“‘makes common men able to turn the world upside down. That, 
and that alone, can make our Church anything more than one 
ordinary organization among a thousand others, one argument 
among a thousand opinions. That, and that alone, can make it a 
great agency of God for conquering this world for Christ.” For 
such a Methodism the new century has need. 


* Centennial History of American Methodism, by Jobn Atkinson, D.D., p. 28. 
t Ibid., p. 470. + Ibid., pp. 478, 474. 
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PURE RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION. 


Or pure religion the thoroughly practical James adduces one 
example, It is “to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” Parallel 
passages show that the visitation is one of timely beneficence (Isa. 
i, 17), of effective liberality (Isa. lviii, 6, 7), and of sympathetic 
love (Matt. xxv, 36)—the visitation of one who keeps himself un- 
spotted by the contagious moral evil that is in the world. It 
is only one example of multitudes. It proves that in God’s esti- 
mation true religion is a life—a life that is right, does right, and 
in doing right brings the Father into saving contact with his 
suffering, sorrowful children, Religion is not synonymous with 
ritualism, sectarian creed, emulous debate, or captious talk. As 
the characteristic of a pure life it worships, diligently seeks the 
truth, teaches, is a “doer of the work;” but these activities, as 
commendable as they must be considered, are the functions of 
religion, rather than religion itself. 

Pure religion is the true worship of God. It is not ceremonial, 
liturgy, dogma, or theory. All or any of these, if offered in 
place of religion, is hypocrisy and self-deceit (James i, 26). Saul 
of Tarsus, after the most straitest sect of the Jews’ religion liv- 
ing a Pharisee, was not purely religious (Acts xxvi, 5). Religion 
is the altruistic, judicious outpouring of personal gifts and re- 
sources for the relief of the needy by those whose inner life is 
spiritual, whose principles are of divine authority, whose will 
is subordinated to the divine direction, and whose ways are 
Christly. Such religion is a part of ideal worship which men 
offer, and is as acceptable to Deity as that paid by the several 
orders of angels. 

Religion, generally, “is the pivot upon which the whole drama 
of human history and human development turns.” Religion, 
scripturally, lies in the knowledge—traditional, reasoned, direct— 
of God; in trust unfaltering, love unfeigned, consecration entire, 
and in the sanctifying grace of the Holy Spirit as it operates on 
the human heart. It is oneness in thought, feeling, purpose, and 
deed with Jesus of Nazareth, who in a spirit of matchless self- 
sacrifice forgot himself for others, and who “went about doing 
good.” 

The elements of pure religion and capacity for its exemplifica- 
tion are more or less the possession of every human being. Re- 
sponsibility is measured by endowment. Men are naturally re- 
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ligious. All worship, or tend to worship, the infinite and etern:l 
Spirit, immanent in all things and transcending all things. The 
idea, formerly popular, that religion is a human invention, “ sprung 
from the cunning deception of priests and kings,” is exploded. 
The dictum of John Ruskin (delightful old railer), that “ our 
national religion is the performance of Church ceremonies, and 
preaching of soporific truths (or untruths) to keep the mob 
quietly at work while we amuse ourselves,” is one that will never 
be wholly accepted by his countrymen. Much more will men 
in protest reject the gratuitous notion that religion is “a mad- 
ness, a pathological phenomenon closely allied with neurosis and 
hysteria.” 

All men, we repeat, are religious by nature. If any be not so 
in reality it is because external evils have wrought upon them 
with malignant, perverting force. That they are religious, nor- 
mally, appears from the fact that in all ages and countries men 
build houses of worship, and offer praise, prayer, and sacrifice to 
God, or to some more or less distorted representation of the Om- 
nipotent. It is also clear in the light of carefully thought-out 
definitions of religion by sages of many climes and schools, ben- 
jamin Kidd summarizes some of them as follows: Religion ac- 
cording to Seneca is “to know God and imitate him;” according 
to Kant, “religion consists in our recognizing all our duties as 
divine commands.” “ Religion is morality touched by emotion” 
(Matthew Arnold); “the worship of humanity” (Comte); “the 
religious sentiment is constituted by the tender emotion, together 
with fear, and the sentiment of the sublime” (Alexander Bain), 
‘““A man’s religion,” says Edward Caird, “is the expression of his 
ultimate attitude to the universe, the summed-up meaning and 
purport of his whole consciousness of things.” Better is the 
definition of Huxley, that it is “reverence and love for the ethical 
ideal, and the desire to realize that ideal in life;” of Mill, that 
“the essence of religion is the strong and earnest direction of the 
emotions and desires toward an ideal object, recognized as of the 
highest excellence, and as rightly paramount over all selfish 
objects of desire;” of Carlyle, that religion is “the thing a man 
does practically believe; the thing a man does practically lay to 
heart, and know for certain, concerning his vital relations to this 
mysterious universe, and his duty and destiny therein;” of Mar- 
tineau, that “religion is a belief in an everlasting God; that is, a 
divine mind and will, ruling the universe, and holding moral rela- 


tions with mankind Such propositions as these, on the part of 
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some of the great thinkers of the world, serve to make clear the 
nature of religion itself. 

All these definitions are the conclusions of disciplined reason, 
Ilowever imperfect they may be in comparison with one drawn 
from biblical data, they all recognize the absolute need of moral 
unity with God. So does that of Dr. Henry Maudsley, the emi- 
nent mental physiologist, who says: “It is most necessary to bear 
in mind that forms and ceremonies, stereotyped propositions, 
articles of faith, and dogmas of theology [although dignified by 
the name of religions] do not constitute the essence of religion, 
but its vesture; and that, apart from all such forms and modes 
of interpretation, it responds to an eternal need of human senti- 
ment. For it is inspired by the moral sentiments of humanity, 
and rests on the deep foundations of sacrifice of self, devotion to 
the kind, the hervism of duty, pity for the poor and suffering, 
and faith in the triumph of good. It appeals to and is the out- 
come of the heart, not of the understanding. [It is the outcome 
of heart and mind.] It is the deep fusing feeling of human 
solidarity, in whatever doctrines and ceremonies it may be organ- 
ized for the time, that is religion in its truest sense; for it is in 
the social organism what the heart is in the bodily organism, and, 
when it ceases to beat in conscience, death and corruption ensue.” 
IIas the erudite scientist studied Isaiah, the Christ, Paul, and 
James in order to reach these conclusions; or has he been led to 
them by a purely naturalistic route? In either case they are 
true. Professor Deussen goes further in affirming that “we 
may denote faith as that which has, as its inevitable result, 
morality.” He is right. True faith is necessarily religious, and 
true religion is necessarily moral. Morality is to religion, when 
the comparison is instituted, what the conscious deeds of a man 
are to the man himself. Religion is the essence, morality the 
manifestation of the essence. “ As [a man] thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” 

Between religious profession and normal proof of its sincerity 
there is too frequent and glaring discrepancy. Many still say 
“Lord! Lord!” and do not the things he commands. Argus- 
eyed newspapers emphasize and invoke public attention to the 
contradiction. From comparatively few particulars many re- 
spectable men infer sweeping general laws. They infer that 
professors of the religion of Christ, or most of them, are hypo- 
crites. Yet if they are invited to canvass the character of their 
religious acquaintances they will admit that the majority are 
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more or less trustworthy, and that many are justly entitled to 
the fullest confidence. In the absence of any such comparison 
they are very likely to say, and do often affirm—and that, too, in 
negligent disregard of facts—that the most truthful, honest, and 
just members of commercial and professional society are not 
religious men. Among others, military officers—truly honorable 
men as measured by their own standard—will distinguish indi- 
viduals, and say of each, “ He is not a religious man ”—meaning 
that he is not a member of any Church. He is contrasted with 
some bank defalcator or dishonest merchant who is, or has been, 
a Church member; and the unvoiced inference is that Church 
members, as a rule, by the very fact of their public profession, 
are fit subjects of suspicion among thei fellow-men, if not of 
positive dislike—an inference that collated facts will not justify 
but repudiate. 

“He is not a religious man!” With the foregoing judgments 
of Christians and non-Christians in mind will it be averred that 
he has no sense of dependence upon, or obligation to, or con- 
formity with, the Almighty; that he has no love for others, no 
pity on the wretched, no sympathetic beneficence to the needy ? 
“No, not for a moment. That is not what is meant. He 
has all these characteristics.” Then he isareligious man. “ Yes, 
in that sense, but he is not a member of any Church.” Then 
why not say what is really meant? He is something like the 
fig tree—green, lush, promising, enjoying every advantage—that 
the Saviour cursed because it did not bear fruit, because it was 
not a perfect fig tree. It was not obnoxious because of what it 
was, but because of what it was not. Like it, “he is not a re- 
ligious man,” but a case of arrested developanent, a death-in- 
life abnormality, a practical abortion. As such he merits praise 
for the good that is in him, dispraise for the good that is not in 
him. He needs evolution into the ideal man, an evolution within 
his own power. He needs to think out to logical issues. Then 
reason, intuition, and experience, under the ever-present grace 
of the Holy Spirit, would generate faith; and faith would en- 
kindle love; and love would humbly delight in grave yet joyous 
profession before many witnesses; and profession would be jus- 
tified by works; and works at last would bring upon the worker, 
at the end of his brief day of toil, the highest of all encomiums, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant!” In the loftiest and 
deepest sense men would say of him, “ He is a purely religious 

” 
man. 
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THE ARENA. 


THE VALUE OF LAND. 

My critic on page 467 of the May-June Review seems to suppose that 
in the Industrial UtopiaI rest the case for private ownership of land upon 
the theory that land has no value except what has been put into it by la- 
bor. He seems to accept the theory, objecting only to the inference that 
the owner of land has a good moral title to the land as the proprietor— 
through wages, say, of the labor. I do not rest the case here. I lay 
much stress on the facts that land, like a baby, needs care; that each crop 
takes away something which some one must have a motive to restore; 
and that as a rule only private owners raise land to a high state of culture 
and keep it there. In short, I oppose practical considerations to theoret- 
ical dialectics. I may suggest, however, that the theory which assumes 
that society imparts all the value to land—a farmer’s market making his 
farm valuable—proves too much if it be taken to destroy the rights of the 
farmer; for the same kind of an application may be made to wages or to 
any other earnings. Then there is the capital which is put upon land— 
labor expended to make it productive—and the serious doubt that the 
value of land exceeds this capital. And this matter-of-fact question 
cannot be disposed of by theoretical dialectics. D. H. WHBELER. 


“IS DR. WHEELER RIGHT?” 


In the May-June number of the Review J. L. Vallow takes exception to 
Dr. Wheeler’s approval of the theory that land has no value except what 
has been put into it by labor. His objection is not so much to the 
theory—which he virtually accepts—as to its one-sidedness. His notion 
is that ‘land and labor depend each upon the other for its value.” 
There appears to be considerable confusion in the writer’s mind as to 
the relationship implied. It is not quite mutual, Labor is energy put 
forth by a personal agent. Land has no such energy or personal agency 
in it, nor behind it. The application of labor to land is optional with 
the laborer. The cooperation of land with labor is not optional with 
the former; it cannot help itself. It is true that the energy which we 
call labor will not be put forth except there be some material to which it 
may be applied, But this is not more true as to land than to leather, 
or cloth, or any other material on which men work. Why not then 
assume that governmental ownership should extend to all material to 
which labor is applicable, as the writer thinks it should be to land ? 

In addition to his confusion concerning materials, energies, and agents, 
the objector has fallen into another about wages, rent, and profits. No 
scientific economist treats the last as embracing the others. Wages are 
compensation for labor, and this in its widest sense includes all kinds of 
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effort, mental as well as manual. Rent is the compensation for tlre use of 
land, and, of course, cannot exist unless the land has some value, which 
value, as is virtually admitted, must be conferred on it by some kind of 
labor. Profits, though sometimes erroneously used in the sense of com- 
pensation for the use of capital (that is, interest) and of management, are 
in the strict and proper sense a compensation forrisk incurred. <A large 
part of the productive work of the world cannot be carried on unless 
some risk is assumed. Herein is a liability to loss as well as gain. 
Sometimes the gains are very great; so sometimes are tlie losses. It is 
not certain which on the whole are the greatest; but that industrial 
enterprises involving great uncertainties are of incalculable benefit to 
workingmen there can be no question. 

Our critic is culpable of something worse than confusion—though this 
also is involved—in his further discussion. He says, ‘* Labor (brain and 
brawn) is the gift of God (nature) to the individual,” and ‘‘ land is the 
gift of God (nature) to the race.” ‘** Waxes, the profit of labor by virtue 
of its association with land, should accrue to the individual. See Luke 
x, 7. Rent, the profit of land by virtue of its association with labor, 
should acerue to the race. See Eccles. v, 9.” There is no contention as 
to the statement that ‘‘the laborer is worthy of his hire.” But the as- 
sumption that either God or nature has given the land to the race is a 
pure gratuity. It seems to be a theory that suits his purpose; therefore 
he adopts it. He offers no scrap of proof. It can hardly be said to be 
self-evident, since all but a small minority of men are unable to believe it. 
Nature gives no testimony on the subject. The critic cites as Scripture 
authority a single rhetorical expression in Ecclesiastes. There are several 
other rhetorical statements in the same book from which he might just 
as easily prove that there is no future life, or that all things come by 
chance. The Bible does not give any instruction on the question of 
lund tenure, but, so far as it has any reference to the subject, it recognizes 
the ownership of land by individuals.* 

Mr. George’s theory is that the proper rent of all land should go to the 
community in the form of taxes. But this he teaches should be reckoned 
on the bare value of the land aside from its improvement. Now, if there 
were no value in the land prior to that which is effected by labor either 
on the land or in some relation to it, there would be no rent at all. This 
may be illustrated by a great number of concrete cases. Here are two 
pureels of land of the same quality and situation, occupied respectively by 
two men. At the end of twenty years one of these parcels has been 
transformed, by the labor, intelligence, enterprise, and energy of its occu- 


pant, into a bountifully productive farm. It is fenced, drained, tilled, 
fertilized, and subdued in every part, and has a value of fifty dollars an 
acre. That of the other man, through ignorance, indolence, and general 
shiftlessness, is little better than waste land, and the owner is fain to run 
away and leave it, and no man will give any price for it. Yet the value 


* See Old Testament regulation of landed possession in the Israelitish commonwealth, and 
in the New Testament, Acts Vv, 4. 
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of the bare land, aside from improvements, is just as great in the latter 

case as in the former. How would Mr. George’s theory work in such an 

instance ? GEORGE M. STEELE. 
Auburndale, Mass. 


AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION. 

In the ‘‘Arena” department of the November-December Review there 
is a short article, entitled ‘*Of What Use is It?” I need not ask excuse 
for saying that I am astonished such a question should be propounded, 
aud that Iam even more astonished at the answer given in the article. 


As a prelude to the reply I propose to give I will say that, some fifty 
years ago, I read the work of an English scholar and divine who stated in 
effect that the Bible was even more the illiterate and poor man’s book than 
it was that of the learned and the rich, for the latter had to come down 
from their conceited attitude to the place where the former stood, to be 
prepared duly to appreciate and understand it. He gave the following 


illustration: ‘* See the poor man sitting in his cottage door with the Bible 
open before him, with his wife and their boys and girls around him, telling 
them how great is the Almighty, and how precious is Jesus.” From years 
of observation I am convinced that, as important as scholarship is, 
the chief difficulties in Scripture interpretation have arisen among our 
men of learning, many of whom, it may not be harsh to say, have assumed 
to be ‘‘ wise above what is written,” often repudiating or perverting the 
word of God and ‘teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
Now, if the question under consideration be proper, may not similar 
ones for the same reason be asked with reference to other books or por- 
tions both of the Old Testament Scriptures and the New? My astonish- 
ment arises from the fact that ever since my childhood—over sixty years 
ago—the Song of Solomon has been in our family and Church ‘Bibles. 
And Iam not mistaken, am I, when I suppose it was in the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, which the Jews held sacred, and from 
which the Saviour quoted ? Furthermore, I heard from the pulpit in my 
boyhood certain quotations made by the preachers of those days that I 
have ever cherished in my memory. For instance, ‘‘I am the rose of 
Sharon, and the lily of the valleys;” ‘‘My beloved is . .. the chiefest 
among ten thousand; ” and the question asked the watchmen, ‘Saw ye 
him whom my soul loveth ?” In the sixth chapter of the Song there is 
also the following verse: ‘‘ Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners?” 
Where will one find a more exquisite and perfect overflow of figurative 
thought, or a combination more radiant and sublime? A proper analysis 
and exegesis of this passage would, I think, reflect light upon the whole 
Song, sufficient to vindicate its excellence and keep it in the oracles of God. 
Again, the subject has called up a reminiscence of my early ministry, 
over forty years ago. A Hebrew Christian and missionary visited a 
Presbyterian clergyman in the town where I lived. He was an educated 
man. I invited him to preach at one of my country appointments, which 
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he did. In our conversation reference was made to the Song of Solomon. 
He said it was held in high esteem by the Jews, as referring to the Mes- 
siah; and that it was valued highly by Christian Jews as a metaphorical 
treatise of Christ and his Church. He also thought it less appreciated 
by many Christians than it should be, because of its oriental style. 

I am aware of some of the beliefs of various critical readers and 
writers about Solomon’s Song, as well as about Genesis and Job and other 
portions of the Bible. Even our great Dr. Adam Clarke, whose Commen- 
tary I read in my youth, discounted the Song of Solomon by speaking of 
it as a kind of romance or love story. Now I think I am right in saying 
—and charity softens the expression—that some good and knowing men 
have their mental and moral aberrations as well as the novices in error 
and sages in skeptical lore. 

I am quite sure that the September-October writer on ‘‘the Song of 
Songs” is as free from ‘‘nonsense ” as are his critics. Job’s head was 
more level—with a blistered body—than were those of his three generous 
and boastful friends. I have always seen the use of some things I did 
not understand, and have often found out the worth of some things 
that I was tempted to think useless. Iam of the opinion that a higher 
value will be given to the Song of Solomon when Bible readers reach a 
For it would seem that in 


” 


higher grade of ‘spiritual understanding. 
all ages some things have been hidden ‘from the wise and prudent” 
that have been ‘‘ revealed unto babes.” In concluding my answer—through 
reverence for the ‘ precious Bible,” and in brotherly kindness and candor 
—I would advise the author of the question to reconstruct his article, 
with a recantation of its hostile bearing to the Song of Solomon. 

Stockton, Md. B. F. Price. 


THE CARBON COMPOUND. 


In the March-April number of the Review H. H. Moore is good enough 
to refer to a brief note of mine on the relation of chemistry to the doctrine 
that what we call life is the natural resultant of organic molecular com- 
plexity. He is not sure as to the ground occupied by myself with regard 
to the distinction between organic and inorganic matter. I am sure there 
is no reason for regret, if any indistinctness in the article mentioned has 
led Dr. Moore so clearly to point out the essential sameness of these modes 
of matter. But he writes as one morein touch with philosophy than with 
science; for, while matter may be one in the thought of the philosopher, 
it is wonderfully diverse to the observations of the scientist; and it is to 
the scientist, more specifically to the chemist, that the question of the 
material origin of life must be referred. 

It clearly resolves itself into a question of fact, whether the elements 
known to the chemist are capable under any conditions of evolving life. 
To speak of ‘‘ living matter” is of course to beg the question, unless we 
use the phrase as a convenience to denote the lowest forms of apparently 
unorganized living bodies which lie as the basis of organized life. So 
also to speak of organic matter as though within it are latent probabili- 
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ties of life is an assumption with little to commend it. Nevertheless, 
organic differs from inorganic matter in several ways: (1) Organic 
compounds exist in great number and reach out to extreme complexity 
of structure; inorganic bodies are comparatively few and simple in struc- 








ture. (2) Organic chemistry is often called the ‘‘ chemistry of the carbon 





compounds,” because carbon is an essential element in an organic body. 
(3) And, further, organic bodies are very largely the product of living 
organisms, vegetal and animal. The building up of urea, however, by 
Wohler was the first of an increasing series of masterly synthetic experi- 
ments which gave color to the belief that in the laboratory some day 
living matter would be produced from nonliving compounds, This hope 
has not been realized, the fact being that all chemical processes of which 
we know begin and end in the domain of physico-chemistry. 

I wrote without reference to any underlying philosophy; but not so 
Dr. Moore. The second paragraph of his note contains at least three as- 
sumptions: First, that in the beginning God gave existence to a vital as 
well as to a material world; second, that life is a substance; third, that 
there are myriad kinds or forms of life-substance. This is, in my opinion, 
a most unwieldy, unnecessary theory. It is not more probable than 















alchemy or astrology. 

I hope I have mistaken Dr. Moore. But does not the theory demand 
the preexistence and continued immortality, after a brief physical embodi- 
ment, of all the myriad forms of human, animal, and vegetable life? 

The preexistence and unconditional immortality of the ‘‘ harmless and 
necessary cat” is, notwithstanding the wisest of men, something new un- 
Wm. Heap BuTLer. 










der the sun. 


Tull, Mass. 







DR. McCREARY ON SOCIOLOGY. 





To Dr. McCreary’s ‘‘ Study in Sociology,” published in the November- 
December number of the Review, I would give my sincere approval. Per- 
mit me to add, however, the following comments: 

1. It seems to me that the writer quite mistakes the genius of the ‘‘ his- 
torical sociology.” It is quite true that Spencer, Huxley, and many of 
their school forecast a dismal future for society, but not, it would seem, 
for the reason Dr. McCreary supposes. While they see in the history of 
society an alternation of advances and retrocessions, this is not why they 
expect the present period of advancement to come to a gloomy ending; 
past experience has been that each social declension has not usually 
sunken so low as preceding declines, while each successive advancement 
has usually gone higher than the one before. Therefore these pessimistic 
conclusions have been barred on very different grounds, namely, that this 
alternation must soon cease, owing to the formation of a fixed and uni- 
form type of character due to the anticipated predominance of socialism. 
Their pessimism comes not by inference from historical precedent, but 
rather as a foreboding that historical precedent is shortly to be aban- 
doned. Therefore pessimism is no essential feature of the historical 
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method, And all evolutionary sociologists are by no means prophets of 
woe—as witness John Fiske in his Destiny of Man, Benjamin Kidd in his 
Social Evolution, and Professor Le Conte in his address on ‘* The Effect of 
the Theory of Evolution on Education.” 

2. I can hardly think Dr. McCreary means to proscribe ‘theoretical 
sociology ” as either worthless or insignificant. Its indispensable value is 
apparent when we simply consider that (fortunate blunders excepted) 
every actual advancement realized by society has first existed as a theory 
in the mind or minds of somebody. 

3. Nor is the following an entirely happy characterization of Christian 
sociology: ‘*The cardinal doctrine of Christiaa sociology is that the 
reformation of society and the perfection of the social order can only be 
effected by the moral regeneration of the individual.” This may or may 
not be true. If it means simply that there can be no real social reform 
that does not make individual men and women happier and better, the 
statement is obviously true and amounts to little more than saying that 
social reform must be social and reformatory. But, if the proposition 
means that the moral regeneration of society is to be promoted solely by 
direct efforts for the personal conversion of individuals, it misses the 
mark entirely. Dr. McCreary correctly states that the motto of Christian 
sociology is, ‘‘Make the tree good, and the fruit will be good also.” 
That is to say, the social problem is ultimately a problem of character, 
not of environment. But this is far from warranting the conclusion at 
which he seems to hint, that character is not immediately and largely a 
problem of environment. How shall the tree be made good? By direct 
attention to the character of the tree itself? Yes, in part; but all this 
will be in vain if I do not give attention to certain matters of environ- 
ment—as water supply, fertility of the soil, obstructions of sunlight, ete. 
I know a young man of weak will and unhappy surroundings who is a 
slave to the liquor habit. How shall this tree be made good? By giving 
him well-nigh constant attention his Christian faith and purpose can be 
kept strong, but while Iam doing this my time and effort are withheld 
from many others; while I work to save this tree the rest of the orchard 
may be ruined. If I could remove the environment of saloons and other 
enticements to drink, the problem would be solved indirectly; the nox- 
ious stream that flows through my orchard once turned aside, my atten- 
tion will be partly released from the one tree, giving all the orchard a 
better chance for character and fruitage. 

Indeed, there scarcely seems to be a hard-and-fast line to be drawn 
between these several schools of sociology. The divergence in their 
methods is rather a difference of accents than a difference of essence. 
The criticism te be made of any one of them is not to be directed so 
much against their contents as their omissions. The true sociology 
should be sufficiently comprehensive to seek a right reading of historic 
experience, to justly appreciate the indispensable service of theory, and 
to seck sustaining vitality in the spiritual life of Christianity. 

River Falls, Wis. W. M. Baxcn. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE MINISTER'S IDEALS. 


Everyone has his ideals, whether consciously or unconsciously. He 
may not always be thinking of them, but they coustitute, nevertheless, a 
power over his life, and mold both his thinking and his acting. This is 
one of the commonplaces of all teaching addressed to the young. The 
danger, however, arises out of a false selection of ideals. There is no 
sphere in which this danger is more likely to do injury than in that of 
the Christian ministry. The ideals here entertained are largely con- 
spicuous and well-known individuals, and one can often explain a min- 
ister’s methods and style by a knowledge of those for whom he is known 
to have a high admiration, 

Who, then, are some of the ideals which the young minister should 
choose? He should not choose any man for his ideal merely because he 
has become popular. There is adistinetion always to be observed between 
popularity and usefulness, Some preachers, who are followed by crowds 
of admiring hearers, leave only a passing impression, and die without 
achieving any valuable service to the cause of Christ. Popularity is often 
the result of a temporizing expediency, which notes the conditions of 
popular thought and caters to them, It is sometimes also the result of 
boldness of attack and recklessness of statement which attracts the attention 
and wins the admiration of the thoughtless. For the time being he carries 
them away by denunciation, and repeats it whenever possible, to the ad- 
miration of the unthinking crowd, It is sometimes the result of mere 
rhetorical power, and of popular eloquence, which are always winning, 
and which should not be despised by anyone who proposes to achieve the 
best results. True, it is not to be forgotten that there is a genuine popu- 
larity growing out of noble achievements which have been grandly per- 
formed. Yet it is not against this that we are contending; but it is 
against following in an over-reverenti:l way those whose claims for dis- 
tinction are secured by an effort to acquire popular applause through 
other than genuine methods, 

A young minister will mistake if he only selects his ideals from per- 
sons who have attained high position in the service ef the Church. He 
is apt to think that those who have secured office or posts of honor out- 
side of the pastorate are the proper ideals whom he should imitate. There 
is a measure of reasonableness in this, but it is specially dangerous fora 
young minister to assume that position is necessarily a proof of high 
achievements in the service of Christ. In all great organizations, the 
Church included, men sometimes reach positions by other than Christian 
methods. High position in the Church should be a badge of honorable 
achievement and of high ability, but there are exceptions enough to this 
law to make it exceedingly dangerous to follow anothei as a model merely 
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because he has accomplished that which in worldly language is called 


success. The minister’s work is so peculiar in its nature, and his achieve- 
ments in spiritual labor are so different from what the world is accus- 
tomed to consider as success, that his ideals must be chosen from a 
different standpoint. 

The minister’s best ideal is, therefore, to be found in those who have 
achieved that kind of success to which his own life is consecrated; namely, 
success as preachers and pastors of the churches. The Church has no 
office which is higher in real dignity than the pastorate. To say of a man 
that he is a great pastor and a great preacher is the highest compliment 





which can be paid him as a minister of the Gospel. Nor must we forget 
that ideals for the ministry may also be found among laymen. There are 
those in our churches who have never received ministerial orders whose 
life and conduct, and whose devotion to Christ, constitute studies for 
those who preach the Gospel. The laymen are often models of piety and 
models of devotion to the Church, and in this regard are often fit ensam- 
ples forthe ministry who stand in the pulpit and preach to them the word 
of life on Sunday. 

We purpose to consider some of those who may be reckoned as ideals 
for ministers to follow. It is always to be assumed that the ideal preacher 
is the Master himself. Whether as preacher or as teacher, he stands su- 
preme, and all other lives and all other teachers who would be perfect 
must conform to his standard. His standard, however, is so high that 
none have been found, as yet, who have attained to it; and we are com- 
pelled, therefore, to study those who are nearer to ourselves, and who are 
models toward which we may not only look, but whose standards we may 
absolutely reach. The first ideal preacher whom we would present for 
the consideration of our readers is the great apostle to the entiles, Paul 
himself, His characteristics, which constitute him a model for the 
preacher of to-day, we hope to consider in another number. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


Wuen we distinguish, as it is necessary to do in accurate definition, 
between education and information the educational problems of our time 
show themselves to be exceedingly complex and difficult. Education, 
that is, the training of our intellectual powers, isthe same as ever. It re- 
quires the same methods and the same amount of time spent in its accom- 
plishment as it did centuriesago. The child of to-day who starts to secure 
an education is not brighter intellectually, and has no more mental capac- 
ity, than the Greek or Roman child before the Christian era. Weimag- 
ine that the fathers and mothers in those ancient times were as proud of 
the abilities and proficiency of their sons or daughters as the fathers and 
mothers of 1896 will be when their children shall graduate at the ap- 
proaching commencements. Few will question that for mental grip and 
logical power Aristotle was fully the equal of John Stuart Mill or Bishop 
Butler. And comparisons might be multiplied, showing that the natural 
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capacities of to-day are not superior to those of centuries ago. The edu- 
cating forces also are the same, and do not change with the varying deci- 
sions of the popular majority. 

But information isa very different thing. The advances in knowledge 
have been marvelous within recent times. The Baconic method of inves- 
tigation is modern. All the great sciences have sprung into maturity 
within the century which is svon to close, and the accumulated historic 
researches of recent years fill the shelves of our great libraries. Of these 
great advances we are the recipients, and in consequence of this the stu- 
dent of to-day starts witha far greater task before him than the student of 
the palmiest days of Greece and Rome, The Greek student had compar- 
atively little information to acquire, for progress was in its infancy; but 
the modern scholar within a few years of school life is expected to inter- 
meddle with all knowledge, and to begin his carecr by mastering the re- 
sults of twenty centuries of investigation. 

The problem of education is further embarrassed by the multifarious 
views which are held on that subject by various conflicting schools of 
thought. One argues for a course of study which shall be chiefly an- 
cient, another for a training which shall be entirely modern. One would 
lay great stress upon the classics as an educating force; another affirms 
that the modern languages will just as surely accomplish the desired re- 
sults. Science and philosophy, mathematics and history often stand at 
the door of the student; and each says to him, ‘‘ Follow me if you would 
enter the portals of high scholarship and of worldly success.” Thus he 
is drawn in different ways, and is liable to be bewildered. 

But the question which affects us at this time more particularly is the re- 
lation of the Church to education. Can she pass it by at pleasure, or must 
she look upon it as a necessary element in her progress, and fundamentally 
related to the salvation of the world ? We observe, first, that the Church 
is obligated to supply to her own people and to all who desire the benefit 
the highest educational facilities possible. There is a sense in which 
all her work is educating. The preacher is a great educator; the meet- 
ings of the Church are places of training, often directly, but chiefly indi- 
rectly. All religious thinkers who make known their thought to others 
are educators. The writer of a great Christian book is a great contribu- 
tor to the world’s education, for the study of one book has often changed 
and molded a human life. But when we mention education we mean a 
systematic course of study in the schools, begun at a proper period of life 
and carried forward under competent instructors until its completion. 
No one questions the possibility, and in individual cases the success, of 
self-education, or private education, or training by general courses of lec- 
tures; but this is not the education of which we are speaking. We refer 
to education in classes in the midst of educational influences, libraries, 
and all those appliances gathered in schools at vast expense which cannot 
be found elsewhere. We mean first the academy, with its elementary drill. 
This is the starting point, and in some respects the most important of all 
our institutions, Scholarship can no more be secured without careful 
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preparatory drill than a house can be built without a suitable foundation. 
The next step is the college. If the preparatory school has done its work 
well, the college course opens before the student the various lines of 
thought with which it hastodo. Here are found classics and mathematics, 
the sciences and the modern languages, philosophy and metaphysics, indeed 
everything that can develop and strengthen the intellectual and moral 
faculties, Its doors openinto every realm of knowledge. The next step is 
the professional school, where the student devotes himself tosuch studies 
as bear more particularly on his lifework. There he is taught the history 
and progress of the profession he has chosen, the difficulties he has to meet, 
the methods to be pursued, and the special information that he needs for 
his daily work. All are set before him by those who are supposed to be 
competent to give instruction at this point in his life. He has become a 
specialist, bringing all the accumulations of the past, and the resources 
and opportunities of the present, to bear upon his lifework. 

And now the question is whether the Church has any obligations to 
these institutions. It is now conceded that she has obligations to educa- 
tion in general, but not to a specific form. Objectors will say that her re- 
lation to the college and the academy are proper, but will probably deny 
that she should have anything to do with the professional school. They 
will demand to know what relation «a law school or a medical school has 
to the Church. Now, of course, no one supposes that Methodists or other 
organized denominations have any particular civil laws under which they 
live, or by which they are to defend the property of others. It is not con- 
ceivable that Christian physicians have any peculiar medicines which 
they give or take. It is agreed, however, that a Church has theological 
views which it desires to have perpetuated, and schools of theology are 
therefore important in order to the most successful teaching and trans- 
mission of these doctrines. But we go further than this. What we 
elaim is that the Church should open up, under her own auspices, op- 
portunities for all professions and for all studies. This may appear to 
some unnecessary, but we urge it as important, because we believe her 
impress should be upon the professional world and the commercial world ; 
and this cannot be, if during their educational period candidates for the 
legal or medical profession are beyond her control. 


THE REVISED TEXT IN 1 TIM. iii, 16. 


Tue-¢hanges in the text of the New Testament adopted in the revised 
translation have caused serious embarrassment to many readers of the 
word.of God, They have failed to remember that these text changes 
were merely the approach to the original autographs of the sacred writers, 
and, so far as this is the case, they represent the truth and not the mere 
speculations of critics. Fora long period New Testament scholars were 
dependent on more recent manuscripts, but the discoveries in this depart- 
ment have led to a better knowledge of the original manuscripts of the 
Scriptures, and consequently to their more accurate presentation in the 
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revised translation. Some of the changes caused by the study of the 
original text have appeared arbitrary and, at first view, seem to obscure 
rather than illuminate the meaning of the passage. Hence, many have 
rejected the new asabsurd, and have regarded the change as a serious de 
fect in the translation. 

Such is the passage in 1 Tim, iii, 16: ‘‘Great is the mystery of 
godliness : God was manifest in the flesh,” etc. The Revised Version 
reads, ‘‘Great is the mystery of godliness; He who was manifested 
in the flesh,” etc. This change seems very remarkable, and grows out 
of the presence or absence of a small line or mark in the Greek letter. 
With a slight variation the word ‘‘who” and the abbreviated form of 
the word ‘‘God” 
generations of scholars have been interested whether the clause should 


in Greek are alike, and it has been a question in which 


read ‘‘ who was manifested ” or ‘‘ God was manifest.” The revisers fol- 
lowed the most ancient manuscripts and rendered the passage ‘‘ He who.” 

A careful study of the passage will show us that the revised translation 
is a better readering of the passage than the St. James Version. First, 
the revised translation does not do away with the divinity of Christ, for 
He who was manifest in the flesh could be none other than God. One 
who was manifest must have been before he was manifest, and this we 
affirm of God ; consequently the divinity of our Lord is more authori- 
tatively affirmed in the new rendering than it was in the old. It seems 
fair to assume that the word ‘‘God ” was not inserted here, as some have 
claimed, for dogmatic reasons, Second, to say that God was manifest in 
the flesh would not suit the following clauses in the passage. We could 
not well say, ‘‘ God was manifest in the flesh, God was justified in the 
spirit, God was seen of angels, God was preached unto the Gentiles, God 
was believed on in the world, God was received up into glory.” 
Whereas, speaking of Christ as the incarnate Son of God, we can say, 
‘¢He who was manifested in the flesh,” ete. Again, the revised rendering 
brings out with great clearness a truth elsewhere taught in the New Testa- 
ment, namely, that the essence of godliness, according to the New 
Testament teaching, is the person of Jesus Christ. It is a person who is 
manifest. Our religion, then, contains the ebkement of personality. It is 
not a mere doctrine, not a mere creed; but if we were asked what our 
religion is we would say our religion is centered in the person of Jesus 
Christ. He is its Alpha and Omega, its beginning and its end, its first 
and last. 

We have, therefore, in this passage a specimen of many other passages 
which have been severely criticised because of changes in the text; but, 
as they have been studied more and more, it has been found that the 
nearer we approach to the original autographs of the sacred writers the 
choicer will be the meaning and the more precious the thought. The 
advances in this department of criticism are not to be discarded because 
at first view the results seem to be obscure, but are to be studied with 
constant reference to the fact that ‘‘all Scripture is given by inspiration 


of God.” 
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ARCHHIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


HAUPT’'S POLYCHROME OLD TESTAMENT. 


Ix our last issue we called attention to the many errors which have 
crept into the Hebrew text of the Old Testament—errors which puzzle 
and perplex all those who read the Bible critically. We also referred to Pro- 
fessor Haupt’s new edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, which ‘‘ aims at pre- 

uting as clearly as possible, by an entirely new process designed by the 
learned Baltimore professor, the results of the higher and lower criticism.” 

Professor Haupt’s work is printed in colors, so as to show at a glance 
the exact portions of any book belonging to the various editions. Of the 
parts already published we might mention that Leviticus is printed in 
three colors. The main part, or ‘‘ priestly code,” is in black letter on 
white background—a fact which is true of the main part of every book; 
then the ‘law of holiness” (chapters xvii-xxvil) is given in yellow, 
while the later additions are printed in brown. The Books of Samucl 
are printed in eight colors, to show that there were as many elements used 


’ 


in their composition, or seven original documents cleverly put together 
by a later editor. Inasmuch as many great biblical critics are almost 
color-blind, this polychromatic edition of the Books of Samuel may yet 
prove a fertile source of discussion, especially if some of these great men 
have to read through colored glasses. The Book of Job, though the first 
part published, will be marked number seventeen when the entire work 
of twenty parts is completed. It is from the pen of Professor Siegfried, 
of Jena, Like every other book in the Old Testament, Job also, we are 
assured, is composite in its nature. The colors, here again, help the 
reader without any effort whatever to analyze the grand old poem, and to 
see at one glance the exact portions belonging to the several writers, as 
weil as the number and age of the interpolations. About two thirds of 
Job is given in black letter on a white background; this represents the 
original poem, pure and unadulterated, just as it came from the lips of 
its great author. According to Professor Siegfried—though, so far as 
we know, no other critic on earth agrees with him in every particular— 
the following is the exact order: Chapters 1-12; 13, 1-27; 14, 4. 3. 6. 13. 
15-17. 1-2; 13, 28; 14, 5. 7-12. 14. 18-22; 15-19; 20, 1-15a. 23a. 15b-29; 
21, 1-8. 11. 10. 9. 12-34; 22-24, 8. 10-25; 26, 5-14. 14; 27-28; 29, 1-6. 
19-20. 7-11. 21-23. 12-138. 15-17. 24-25. 14. 18. 30, 1-24. 26-31; 31, 1-20; 

0, 25; 31, 21-23. 38-40. 24-37. 40c; 38-42; 32-37. The speeches of 
Elihu and the twenty-eighth chapter—being polemical interpolations 
directed against the tendency of the poem, are printed on green back- 
ground, and the former are included in a special appendix at the close. 
What are termed corrective interpolations, inserted to harmonize Job's 
speeches with the doctrine of retribution, are shown in red color. Then 
follow a number of passages in blue, which are called parallel compo- 
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sitions, that is, repetitions or amplifications of ideas already expressed. 
What the author regards as hopelessly corrupt passages are dropped out 
entirely from the text, and their place is indicated by dotted lines, while 
the proposed corrected text is reproduced in the critical notes at the end 

Then we have a large number of still later interpolations, which likewise 
are relegated from the body of the text and appear as notes at the bottom 
of the pyge. Besides the different colors and footnotes we have diacrit- 
ical signs, especially invented for this work, to indicate about six hundred 
proposed emendations, These corrections are often based upon thi 

ancient versions, and are therefore entitled to a careful consideration 

Sometimes the 4’7i, the suggested corrections of the Masorites, have been 
adopted in preference to the &’thib, or received text. But a very large 
number of the so-called emendations are purely conjectural, and are 
therefore, practically, of no value. The well-known passage, chapter xix, 
25, 26, has been relegated from the text, with the remark: ‘‘ We look 
upon the whole passage asa later gloss in which the resurrection of the 
just is regarded as a possibility (comp. Dan. xii, 18; Macc. vii, 9-11) con- 
trary to the opinion put forth in the Book of Job, with regard to Sheol.” 
As much as we respect the great erudition of Professor Siegfried, many 
of his notes involuntarily remind us of a teacher of composition in some 
grammar school, who flippantly dismisses what does not suit his ear with 
some such offhand remarks as, ‘‘ evidently wrong,” ‘‘interpolated in order 
to correct,” ‘seems to be a fragment of a new verse,” ‘‘ must either be 
canceled or altered,” etc., ete. 

This will fairly indicate the style and scope of the great work, which 
is certain to bring light upon many a dark passage, and which cannot 
fail to stimulate thought and promote the study of external criticism. In 
spite of the many excellencies of this new edition of the sacred books of 
the Old Testament, there is one fatal objection—it is entirely too subject- 
ive; and many of the proposed emendations are purely conjectural, 
neither supported by any recently discovered manuscript, nor even by a 
consensus of opinion, but simply evolved from the author’s fancy. Were it 
not for the seriousness of the matter, it would be really amusing to see how 
a professor of Hebrew, without a very large amount of poetic genius, sit- 
ting in his study on the picturesque banks of the Saale at the close of the 
nineteenth century, reviews and emends an ancient poem—written at 
least twenty-five hundred years before, by some great literary genius 
whose work still towers up among the highest peaks in any literature— 
just as if it were a new poem or essay published in the last issue of some 
German literary magazine in Leipsic or Berlin. What is true of Professor 
Siegfried’s work on Job is equally true of Wellhausen’s edition of the Book 
of the Psalms, with this addition, that Wellhausen has disappointed his 
friends all around in this last effort, which is less scholarly in every way 
than his work of more than twenty years ago on the Books of Samuel. 

We repeat that the entire work is entirely too subjective to be of per- 
manent value. The fact that Professor Siegfried, Wellhausen, or Budde 
characterizes passages as “ impossible, absurd, or nonsensical,” docs not 
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make them so. Bold assertions are often made without assigning any 
reason whatever. This perhaps must be overlooked, inasmuch as we are 
promised full explanations and comments in connection with the pro- 
posed English and German translations of the Old Testament for which 
this critical edition of the Hebrew text is to serve asa basis. It would 
possibly be unjust to anticipate any of the ‘‘full explanations” to be 
found with the English translation, and yet we cannot refrain from proph- 
esying that when the English and German translations appear we shall 
read in more than one place, as some difficult or dark passage is con- 
sidered, such a note as the following, ‘‘ As was clearly shown by Professor 
Siegfried, Wellhausen, or Stade in his notes on the Hebrew text.” 

From a paragraph in the March number of the Biblical World we learn 
that Professor Haupt has just arrived from Europe, where he has visited 
many of his distinguished collaborators in the interest of his work, and 
that already six parts of the English translation are in the press—three of 
them to be out ‘‘in the early spring,” namely, Isaiah, in three colors, 
translated by Professor Cheyne; Judges, in six colors, by Professor G. F. 
Moore, of the Andover Theological Seminary; and the Psalms, by Pro- 
fessor Furness, of Philadelphia. The latter for some reason translates the 
Psalms not from the original text, but from the German version of Well- 
hausen. This critical German prose translation of the Géttingen pro- 
fessor is, however, to be turned into a poetical form by Professor Furness, 

We are not informed as to the number of colors in this new Psalter, but 
presumably the English and German editions will agree in this regard 
with the Hebrew as given by Wellhausen, who has not followed the gen- 
eral plan, but instead has used red letters here and there as follows: ‘‘ The 
titles of the Psalms, including historical and musical notes, as well as 
‘selah’ and other liturgical formule (for example, 25. 22) have been printed 
in red; also the acrostic letters in the alphabetical Psalms (9, 10, 25, 34, 37, 
111, 119, 145), the doxological subscriptions at the close of the first four 
books (41, 13; 72. 18; 89. 52; 106. 48), and the headings, sepher rishon 
(first book), ete., indicating the traditional division into five books. None 
of these elements (the acrostic letters, of course, excepted) formed a part 
of the original text of the Psalms to which they are attached.” 

Though we are assured that it is the aim of the great scholars, who have 
this new English translation in hand, ‘*‘ to make it at once more accurate 
and rhythmical than either the Authorized or Revised Version,” it is safe 
to predict that it will never displace either one or the other, but will slowly 
find its way into our large libraries and into the studies of advanced stu- 
dents of the Bible. 





ECCLESIASTICUS AND PHILO. 

One of the most interesting discoveries of the year is that recently 
made by Mr. Schechter, a Talmudic reader, or lecturer, at Cambridge, 
England. It is that of a small portion of the apceryphal book called 
‘*Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach.” Though 
but a small fragment of only one leaf, and that ‘‘ dirty and ragged at the 
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foot,” it will prove of great value to biblical critics in helping to deter- 
mine the age of severalof the Old Testament books. It was before known 
that Jesus ben Sirach’s work had appeared in Hebrew; indeed, Jerome ex- 
pressly states that he had seen a copy of his work in that language. 
There is also reference to it in the Talmud. This is, however, the first 
time that modern critics have had an opportunity to examine any part of 
Ecclesiasticus in the original, for the reason that the oldest manuscripts 
yet discovered were either in Greek, Syriac, or Latin. As already stated, 
this fragment will prove very useful in fixing the dates of some of the later 
canonical books, since all know that Hebrew, like all other written lan- 
guages, has had its history and development. Of late years it has been 
quite fashionable with a certain school of Old Testament scholars to de- 
press the date of composition of a very large portion of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Now, with this fragment written between three and two centuries 
before our era as a base of comparison, we have good reason for expecting 
some very positive results; for all will admit that an ounce of solid testi- 
mony is worth more than a ton of the most learned conjectures. 

Though the discovery was made in the study of Professor Schechter, 
at Cambridge, the leaf, with a number of others, was purchased by Mrs. 
Lewis and Mrs, Gibson during arecent tour to Egypt and the Holy Land. 
These ladies, so well known in connection with the last Syrian manuscript 
of the gospels, had no idea what treasure they had in that little bundle of 
greasy-looking leaves, secured for a trifle from an oriental dealer in an- 
tiquities and curiosities; and what treasures may yet be concealed in some 
out-of-the-way place in many a Palestinian city! 

We notice also with pleasure the revived interest in the study of Jo- 
sephus and Philo, especially of the latter. Professor Ryle has devoted 
much time to the examination and collection of the quotations of Philo 
from the Old Testament. Philo speaks in no uncertain tone regarding 
the authority and inspiration of the Hebrew sacred books. His writings 
abound with such expressions as ‘‘the inspired oracle,” ‘‘the divine 
word,” and ‘*the most truthful witnesses.” The scope and value of the 
book can be best stated in Professor Ryle’s words: ‘‘ Philo’s testimony to 
the Greek Bible is indisputably pre-Christian. In that fact lies the 
special value of his scriptural citations. The earliest manuscripts of the 
Septuagint have all come down to us from Christian sources. The earliest 
copies are ecclesiastical books, written for use in Christian churches. 
The oldest, Codex Vaticanus, belongs to the late third, or early fourth, 
century. Philo’s testimony has, therefore, the twofold value of being 
earlier, by more than two centuries, than our earliest extant manuscripts, 
and of being derived from a non-Christian, a Greeco-Judaic, source, sepa- 
rate in time and character from the great mass of other evidence.” 

Biblical criticism has too long. neglected a thorough study of Jewish 
literature which originated in the times between the Maccabees and the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. It is really as important to know what 
Philo and other pious and learned Jews of his age thought of the Holy 
Scriptures as it is to have the theories of modern speculators. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS AS SEEN ON FOREIGN MISSION 
FIELDS. 

We have been confident that in due time the Parliament of Religions 
would come under the review of able men on the foreign mission field, 
and have patiently waited their utterance, in the light of at least a short 
experience, to confirm any theory they might have held in the first in- 
stance. That they are not really unanimous is no matter of surprise; but 
the consensus of view seems clearly to be that at least till now the result 
has been prejudicial to the interests of missions. 

Thus, Mr. Banerjai, a capable, scholarly native of India, said at the 
Calcutta Missionary Conference that the Parliament was likely to 
strengthen the popular belief among the people of India that all religions 
are true, being different revelations for different conditions of men; and 
hence it would tend to revive the dying religions in India, and would 
encourage the simulation of Christianity in the interest of certain non- 
Christian faiths which have already divided the Hindus into various new 
and schismatic bodies that to an extent have adopted Christianity in parts 

—these schismatics being more difficult to bring to real Christianity than 

are the original, out-and-out Hindus. He instances Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s rehabilitation of Hinduism in Christian attire as having deceived 
many. He further sets forth that it is likely to produce the impression 
that morals are distinct from, and must take precedence of, doctrine; 
and that it will tend to divorce morality and theological thought. 
Again, he deprecates an almost necessary impression that there is a better 
and broader attitude toward non-Christian religiors than that assumed 
by the missionaries, and deplores the erroneous conception had in Chris- 
tian lands of what the missionary attitude often is—a conception which 
only aggravates the result. For there is a popular notion of the methods 
used by missionaries which is far from a correct representation of the 
facts, and this misapprehension is likely to be much more widespread by 
utterances made on the platform at the Parliament of Religions. 

The advantage taken of the return of the Buddhist representatives to 


Japan—who were not, however, delegated by anyone, but were acting 


solely on their own responsibility—to attempt a revival of Buddhism is 
well known, Large crowds assembled to hear their report of the Parlia- 
ment, under the auspices of the Buddhist Young Men's Association in 
Yokohama, Seven hundred people assembled in a large theater, and for 
nine hours continuously were addressed by these men, who recounted the 
reception they had received and their impressions of the meeting. The 
audience was informed that the object of the Parliament was to learn 
more of oriental religion, since the people had come to realize the weak- 
ness and folly of Christianity; and that these representatives had reached 
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the conclusion there was no better country in which to attempt the prop- 
agation of Buddhism than the United States. They reported that the 
great majority of Christians drink intoxicating beverages and commit the 
grossest sins. Whatever may be thought of such untruthful representa- 
tions, they incited a prejudice against Christianity which will lurk for 
many a day in the minds of large numbers of people before they can be 
mace to realize the inaccuracy and unfairness of the statements. This was, 
whatever clse there might be to ultimately offset it, one of the results of 
the Parliament of Religions. 

Replies to, or criticisms on, the papers and addresses made at the Parlia- 
ment by representatives of non-Christian religions have appeared in short 
articles, published at widely separated centers of influence, which if col- 
lected would make a volume of Christian apologetics of no small value. 
The Christian Patriot, of Madras, India, remarks as something amusing 
the celebrity suddenly acquired at Chicago by men wholly obscure in 
their own lands, who appeared as champions and authorized exponents 
of their several faiths. Thus, the editor declares Swami Vivekananda 
to have been unheard of in all India till he appeared as a great light at 
the World’s Fair. The Madras Mail, a secular paper of repute, but not 
especially a defender of Christianity, characterizes the attacks on Chris- 
tian missions as the stuff which in India is permitted to the university 
undergraduate, or as the coarse tirade of the crowd huddled at a street- 
preaching to interrupt the service. There was absolutely nothing novel 
in it all; nor was it in any way a contribution to the argument as to the 
respective merits of the several faiths, being the thousand-times threshed 
straw of the commonest of the common people in India. Replying to a 
Brahman who charged that the representations of the condition of 
women which reached Christian countries was an insult to the women of 
India, the Madras Mail pertinently asks for a comparison between what 
Christianity and Buddhism or Hinduism has done for India’s women, It 
says: ‘‘ We will content ourselves with inquiring, Who have done most 
for the emancipation of Indian women from the disabilities under which 
they have labored for centuries—these Western religionists whom it 
pleases Vivekananda and his friends to taunt, or Brahmans and ascetics 
of different schools? Who has ended sutteeism and infanticide? Through 
whose influence are widow remarriages made possible in India? Where 
did the agitation against monstrous alliances between old debauchees of 
sixty and little Hindu girls of six originate? Who is it that lovingly give 
of their substance in order to send the sweet amelioration of woman’s woe 
into Indian homes, offering the best results of Western science and learn- 
ing in the name of Him whom even Vivekananda reveres? And all with- 
out fee or reward, And all in spite of bitter taunts and cheap jibes from 
men who live in glass houses, and therefore should not throw stones.” 

Turning to China we meet with much vigorous rejoinder to the state- 
ments made at Chicago derogatory to Christianity and Christian mis- 
sionarics. For instance, the Rev. Timothy Richard, reviewing the paper of 
Pung Kwang-Yu, Chinese Secretary of Legation at Washington, notices 
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his statement that the translation of our Scripture into Chinese is poor. 
Mr. Richard’s retort is that the poverty of our translation cannot at least 
arise from want of literary ability, for the most literary viceroy in the 
empire to-day employs the same scholar, Wang T’au, who translated our 
standard Scriptures, to do literary work for him now. To the criticism 
of Mr. Pung, that missionaries do not attempt the study of the political 
institutions of China, Mr. Richard says that, unfortunately for Mr. Pung, 
he has not brought out a single fact of importance in regard to the po- 
litical institutions of his native land not already perfectly well known to 
missionaries. Mr. Pung made an exception in favor of Dr. Martin, of the 
Imperial University at Peking; but Mr. Richard asks if Mr. Pung does 
not know of the works of Legge, Williamson, Edkins, Eitel, Faber, and 
others, adding that if he does not he is certainly incompetent to discuss 
missionary matters. 

We have thus merely intimated the valuable chapters of Christian 
apologetics which are filtering through the press in various parts of the 
world, as one of the results of the discussions at the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, a large part of which would have had little attention at the hands 
of secular Christendom but for these attacks made at Chicago. This line 
of apologetics, it is, however, rather humiliating to think,is more needed 
in Christian than in heathen lands. They are threadbare charges re- 
garding the methods and success of Christianity in missionary fields, 
answered in all particulars by the facts surrounding the people in everyday 
life. They fall harmless at the feet of the missionary on the field, because 
the common people know their fallacy. 


AFFAIRS IN FORMOSA. 


Tue Christian public cannot fail to be interested in the prospects of 
Christianity in Formosa under the new conditions imposed on it by the out- 
come of the China-Japan war. Several things have already been shown, 
and others give hope for the future. The war brought something like a 
crisis to the little church in Formosa. Missionary work came practically 
to a standstill, the missionary ladies being obliged to flee for safety to 
the mainland, and all schools being closed, The native Christians were 
exposed to unusually severe trials, being in the North charged with col- 
lusion with the Japanese and threatened with general massacre. In the 
city of Kagi Sabbath services were suspended; at another place an attack 
was made on the chapel, the preacher narrowly escaping a violent death, 
while at another place the pastor’s house was wrecked, The arrival of 
the Japanese, while it quieted this commotion, resulted ina new strain, in 
the emigration of Chinese to the mainland and a steady movement of 
colonization from Japan, 

The quarter of a century of mission work in Formosa, under the Pres- 
byterians, has resulted in the creation of a Christian community represented 
ata recent Conference by eighty delegates. These were men who had 
been tried as by fire. One of these delegates had spent seven weeks in a 
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filthy dungeon in his early life because of his profession of Christianity, 
and had twenty years of Christian service behind him. Some of these 
representatives had traveled nine days to reach the Conference, and had 
crossed & mountain range six thousand feet in height. 

The future prospect of Christianity in Formosa, under the new conditions, 
is summed up by the Rev. William Campbell in the following statement: 
‘*No one would claim for the Japanese that they are a Christian na- 
tion, but surely they will show among us the same tolerance toward the 
Church and intolerance toward opium which they do in Tokio, Kyoto, 
Nagasaki, and other cities throughout the empire. Substantial help will 
arise through completion of the Tamsui-Taiwanfu Railway and the con- 
struction of those well-made roads that will be carried through every part 
of the island. Besides, a little incident occurred in the Pescadores some 
months ago which has its own significance in the present connection, It 
was that of several high-class Japanese officers, with a company of their 
men, making written request to our preacher at Makeng that he would 
grant them the use of the chapel every Lord’s Day afternoon for Christian 
worship; a request which was at once and most willingly complied with. 
Further, two or three Japanese statesmen, who have had a very large 
share in the recent making of the country, are also men of outstanding 
Christian character. One more hopeful item is that the Presbyterian 
native Church in Japan has just sent two commissioners to Formosa to 
see what opportunities for fresh extension there may be among its mil- 
lions of newly-made fellow-subjects. ‘Some trust in chariots, and some in 
horses: but we will remember the name of the Lord our God.’ ” 


THE BEARING OF CONFUCIANISM ON CIVILIZATION. 

Tuts theme is discussed in the Chinese Recorder by that eminent au- 
thority, the Rev. J. Lambert Rees. He charges Confucianism with 
eliminating God as the basis of morals. The worship of God being 
relegated to the emperor alone, the element of the divine will fades from 
the minds of the common people as an ethical basis, and produces a tend- 
ency to agnosticism. The worship of ancestors grew to fill the gap. 
Filial piety is as the natural root of all virtuous conduct in man. Sol- 
diers, scholars, or statesmen—in short, all classes of society—must perform 
their respective duties aright, lest they bring disgrace on their parents. 
God is not in all their thoughts. Retribution is confined to this life, and 
consists in the injury to the family name, which the spirits of ancestors 
will avenge here and now. The result is that morality is ‘‘ family cen- 
tered,” and a universal brotherhood of man cannot be erected on it; for so 
comprehensive a feeling cannot be created by it, while toward anything 
supernatural a Confucianist is necessarily skeptical. While a Chinese 
may be a respectable, and even a generous, man, a high state of civiliza- 
tion is absolutely impossible to a nation erected on the absence of con- 
ditions which impress the ideas of the existence of God and the brother- 


hood of man. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


J. Meinhold. In 1894 this theologian made himself no end of trouble 
hy a popular lecture on the beginnings of the Israelitish religion and his- 


tory. He took the position of the higher critics, that the conception of 
Old Testament religious history which has hitherto prevailed can no 
longer stand in the presence of literary criticism; that the patriarchal his- 
tory, while containing traces of fact, must fall, as a whole; and that, 
prior to the time of Moses, Israel must be regarded as a conglomerate of 
nomadic tribes, devoted, like all primitive peoples, to fetichism and totem- 
ism, and worshiping stones, trees, water, and animals. Moses was an 
historical personality through whom Jehovah led the Israelites out of 
Egypt. He was the prophet of Jehovah, and next to Christ the greatest 
figure known to religious history. Jehovah had been known to the Isra- 
elites before the time of Moses, but only as the God of thunder. Moses 
corrected their conception of Jehovah by declaring to them some of the 
spiritual and ethical attributes of God. His knowledge of those attri- 
butes was not gained by profound reflection, nor by keenness of insight, 
but by a real revelation to him, though the revelation was limited in its 
completeness, Yet there still remained an undeniable dualism, traces of 
barbaric and fleshly conceptions. To Moses and the prophets it is due 
that the worship of Jehovah grew more and more pure. The final victory 
of the spiritual prophets preceded the fixing of the legal code. Clirist 
completely purified the idea of God from all that is erroneous. Against 
objections to these views Meinhold declares that the evangelical Church 
is being eaten to the heart by its little faith. The faith of the letter, the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration, is not only false but it is dangerous. 
Meinhold demands that the Church go back to Luther, prize what aids 
the faith of Christ, and disregard what does not lead to him. The sacred 
Scriptures are not the result of dictation by the Holy Spirit, but holy 
men of God spoke as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, yet in such a 
sense as that this human nature was not overridden or destroyed. An 
idea of the earnestness of Meinhold’s belief may be gathered from some 
of his words: **O, thou poor, evangelical Chureh! My heart bleeds 
whenever I think of thee! Thy children forsake and despise thee. Thy 
enemies laugh thee to scorn. Thy friends mourn and are silent. Physi- 
cians offer their aid, but their remedies only harm. . . . God only can 
help.” 

EB. Schader. Some of the very best thinking of Germany is done by 
men who have occupied only subordinate positions in the universities. 
Often it is in view of this good work done in the lower ranks of the teach- 
rnition. Schiider is but a 
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tutor, yet he has given his superiors some hard nuts tocrack. In a recent 
work entitled Die Bedeutung des Lebendigen Christus sir die Rechtfertegung 
nach Paulus (The Pauline Conception of the Relation of the Living 
Christ to Justification), Giitersloh, 1893, he undertakes to prove that 
Paul brings the risen Christ and the justification of the sinner into imme- 
diate relation. For Paul the saving value of the death of Christ is found 
only in connection with his resurrection. The Pauline doctrine is that 
when God graciously justifies the sinner it is not in view of any historical 
achievement of Christ whatever, much less in the entire course of his life, 
but on account of the living superhistorical Christ, and in him only in 
that he has behind him the events of his death and resurrection con- 
ceived in their saving influence. This seems to contain nothing new, and 
it is not as new in America as it is in Europe. But, whether new or old, 
it opens the question anew as to the relation of Christ’s death to our 
justification, It puts the emphasis in a new place. We are not justified 
on account of the death of Christ nor on account of his life as a whole, 
nor because of any event or series of events in lis history. We are justi- 
tied on account of Christ himself, on account of the Christ who lived, died, 
and rose again, and who now lives in heaven. True, he thinks that the 
basis of the significance of the living Christ for justification is found in 
his vicarious death and its pardoning, justifying effect. Yet it is not on 
account of what Christ has done, but on account of Christ himself, that 
we are justified—on account of the risen Christ. This is different from 
the old idea that what Christ was gave to what he did a saving value. 
The idea here is rather that what he did, while not directly available to 
the sinner, gives to Christ a worth in God’s sight on account of which 
God forgives the sinner for whom Christ died. God does not justify the 
sinner on account of the death of Christ for men, nor of all that Christ 
did, but on account of Christ himself, although he would not forgive man 
on account of Christ if Christ had not done what he did, and to this 
added resurrection and ascension. All this has the merit of putting the 
emphasis upon Christ just as the modern theology is wont to do—upon 
the risen Christ and not upon any deed of Christ. We confess to being 
greatly interested in this new-old putting of the case, although it is im- 
possible to give our adherence to it at once. It is to be hoped that the 
view will be given further study by capable minds, and that it will be 
sifted of its chaff and the fine grain weighed in the balances. 


Paul Ewald. Among those who have directly or indirectly spoken on 
the evidences of Christianity in modern times this thinker deserves a 
place, even though we cannot grant to his argument the weight which it 
has in his own mind. He regards it as the first duty of theology to enfold 
in a series of postulates the facts of Christianity in its essentials. The 
second task is to test those postulates by the history of the origin of 
Christianity, and to enlarge or correct them. The third is to develop 
these corrected postulates into a system of Christian truth corresponding 
in form toa philosophic view of the world. In the use of a proper exe- 
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gesis, and by a correct criticism of the text and canon of Scripture, we 
may employ the Scriptures as a trustworthy source for the history of the 
Christian revelation. Criticism, however, must always remember that 
the Scriptures profess to give a history of the unfolding plan of salvation; 
and the critic must judge of the Scriptures with this fact in view. 
We begin at this point to make our objections to the positions of Ewald. 
No two thinkers, coming to the Scripture without a previous scheme in 
their minds, will be likely to understand the plan of salvation there re- 
vealed exactly in the same way. Each, therefore, tuking for his guide 
the fact that the Bible is a record of the plan of salvation, will have his 
own opinion as to the religious contents of the Bible. As he comes, 
therefore, to the correction of his postulates by the contents of Scripture 
religious history, he will differ from that of his neighbor. When he 
comes to develop these postulates into the system he will reach results 
differing from those of his neighbor. Thus, there will be as many Chris- 
tian systems as there are individual thinkers, and those systems will, in 
some cases, be mutually exclusive. In this way, therefore, no general 
apologetic can be gained. Each will have his own opinion, and will be 
firm in the same; and, just in proportion as he feels the opinion of his 
neighbors to be inadequate or dangerous will he be zealous to overturn 
it, and thus while winning converts to himself he will be unsettling the 
opinions of others. The unbeliever, meanwhile, waiting for a demonstra- 
tion of the truth of Christianity, sees nothing but a conflict as to what 
Christianity is. The fundamental error in the method of Ewald, how- 
ever, is that it places the burden of proof upon the ratiocinative faculties, 
whereas it belongs in the realm of the powers of perception. There is 
where our Lord placed it, and had it not been that apologists felt it nec- 
essary to meet the philosophy of the world with a philosophy of Chris- 
tianity, there it would have, as it ought to have, remained. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Vie de S. Francois d’Assisi (Life of St. Francis of Assisi). By Paul 
Sabatier, 1894. This most excellent life of Francis has been translated 
into English, and is therefore more gladly noticed here. In France the 
work has excited the most astonishing interest, largely owing to the 
fact that it represents the summit of historical investigation and at the 
same time combines therewith the highest biographical skill. The author 
did not write from imagination. He knew the places sacred to the 
memory of his hero, and with true artistic genius places them in posses- 
sion of the reader's imagination. In fact, the personality of the saint 
seems to have lived in the mind of the author, who has succeeded in 
making him live in the mind of the reader. Thus the book has 
all the strong assurance of scientific research and all the power of affec- 
tion over the sympathies of the reader. Sabatier does not follow the 
newer method of biographical writings, which allows the subject to speak 
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for himself through his letters, journal, or other utterances; but on the 
other hand he does not construct a fancy sketch of his subject and present 
it as truth. It is almost with an oppressive interest that we turn to the 
first appendix, which is a critical study of the celebrated stigmata. 
Sabatier defends their historical reality on the ground that there was no 
motive for a pious fraud, but rather the contrary; that the story of the 
stigmata fits perfectly into the history, and that there is perfect unanim- 
ity among the witnesses, whose interests would have led them to differ. 
3ut their miraculous character he denies, if miracle be thought of as an 
interruption, or a perversion, of the laws of nature, or as an intervention 
of the First Cause in certain instances. Such a miracle he regards as not 
only contrary to scientific truths, but contrary to good morals. The con- 
science demands the equality of every man before God, while miracles in 
the above sense seem to deny that equality. Now, ‘‘herein is a marvel- 
ous thing.” If Sabatier’s reasoning on the point be correct we certainly 
must charge God with immorality. For nothing is more evident than 
that, if God has anything to do with men, he does favor some men more 
than others in temporal things. But, if the historicity of the stigmata is 
to be maintained, we think Sabatier is perfectly right in attributing them 
to purely natural causes, such as the effect upon his body of constant 
thought on the passion of our Lord, his mystical fervor, and the nearness, 
at the time the stigmata are said to have made their appearance, of the 
festival of the uplifting of the cross. 

Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Text-Book of Church History). 
By Wilhelm M@ller, 1894. There is an awakening interest among Amer- 
ican theologians of the present day in the study of Church history. The 
days of the exclusive reign of dogmatic theology are numbered, Our 
theologians are beginning to acquire the sense of perspective in their 
studies. This result is partly due to the new interest in Church history, 
and partly causes that interest. The two will go on side by side, and 
hand in hand, for the destruction of narrow thinking and for the correc- 
tion of much ignorant and useless speculation. The careful and diligent 
reading of Church history has a marvelous power to reveal the truth that 
there is no new thing under the sun. If our theological renovators only 
knew what has been thought in the past, they would generally discover the 
fact that their views have long ago been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Thus they might save themselves and their deluded followers 
much time and trouble. A knowledge of Church history would serve a 
similar useful purpose to the defenders of the faith. But the vast majority 
cannot be original investigators, and hence the desirability of works like 
the one named above, which give the best and latest results of historical 
research. This particular work is here mentioned because it is being 
translated into English; the first two volumes, already translated, bring 
the history of the Church down through the Middle Ages. After 
Miller’s lamented death the work was taken up by Kawerau, and it is ex- 
pected that the entire work will be completed by him. The third volume, 
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which is still untranslated, covers the period of the Reformation down to 
1648. We know of no work which in the same space gives so good an 
idea of the Reformation and the counter-Reformatiou, and at the same 
time carries along the political history necessary to the understanding of 
the history of the Church. The arrangement of the material is better 
than that usually followed, and avoids repetition as much as possible. 
Yet there are certain sudden and confusing breaks in the history as here 
given, and certain reform movements which ought to have been made co- 
ordinate are put into the relation of whole and part. We confess that 
the arrangement is on the whole logical, judged from one standpoint. 
But history admits of a variety of logical arrangements, and the writer 
of history ought to seek that distribution of his matter which will, on 
the whole, most contribute to an easy grasp of the principles that produce 
the facts, considered in themselves and in their mutual relations. We 
sincerely wish that, though this work suffers from the defect mentioned, 
it might be widely read. 

Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (Text-book of the History of Re- 
ligions). By P. D. Chautepie de la Saussage, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology in Amsterdam, 1889. It is a misfortune that this great work 
in two volumes is not translated into English. But to the reader of the 
German it is a storehouse of information to which we enthusiastically call 
attention. The work is divided into four parts, designated severally as 
General, Phenomenological, Ethnographical, and Historical. In the first 
part are treated such subjects as the *‘ Science of Religion,” the ‘‘ Science 
of Religion and the Doctrine of Evolution,” ‘‘ Man and Animals,” ‘‘ The 
Primitive History,” ‘‘ Prehistorical Archeology,” ‘‘The Origin of Re- 
’ “The Classification of Religions,” and ‘Principal Forms of 
Religion.” The phenomenological part deals with the objects of wor- 


’ 


ligion,’ 


ship, idolatry, worship of nature, men and gods, magic and divination, 
sacrifice, prayer, and other religious acts, sacred stones, trees, animals, 
places, times, and persons, religious fellowship and books, mythology, 
relation of religion to morals, etc. The ethnographical part takes up the 
various religions according to groups, such as the Africans, the American 
Indians, the Semitic, ete. The historical part, which occupies nearly 
the half of the first and all of the second volume, gives a history of the 
religion of all the more important nations, in the following order: 
Chinese, Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Indians (including the ages 
of the Vedes and Brahmans, Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism), Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, and lastly of Islam. While the survey 
of the field is thus seen to be most comprehensive it will be of interest to 
know that the author rejects the purely evolutionary explanation of re- 
ligious phenomena as not sufficient: and that he denies, not that animals 
are religious, but that we have any proof that they are religious; while on 
the other hand all probabilities point to the possession of some form of re- 
ligion, however imperfectly developed, by all men, even the most savage. 
In fact, all the talk of evolutionists concerning the religiousness of animals 
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only shows how little they know about the real nature of religion and 
how poor are their powers of discrimination, or else how willing they are 
to magnify, minify, or warp the facts, to suit their theory. The fear 
and love, faithfulness and reverence, that animals are supposed to cherish 
toward one another or toward men, are social virtues or vices which in 
men endowed with the power to conceive of God take on a religious sig- 
nificance, but which have no religious significance to a being who knows 
not God. There is no evidence that the animals have the idea of God, 
and hence their religiousness is a figment of the evolutionist’s imagija- 
tion. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Recent Disputes Relative to the Lord’s Supper. Very much of the 
theological discussion of the day is adapted to strike a chill to the mar- 
row. This is as true of the treatment of that sacred theme, the Lord’s 
Supper, as of any other. It is not that there is not sufficient or even a 
superfluity of heat manifested between the disputants. The chill springs 
from the icy scientific coldness with which the subjects themselves are 
treated, The majority of the theologians pride themselves on the un- 
biased character of their investigations. They treat the doctrines, insti- 
tutions, and history of Christianity as though they had absolutely no 
personal interest in them. For practical consequences they care not a 
fig; and they care as little for the practical utility of their investigations. 
All these contemptible things are left for the lesser lights in the pulpit 
and at preachers’ conferences, This is exactly the state of affairs in 
Germany and France, and to some extent in England, There is a marked 
tendency in the same direction in America. We want exact scholarship; 
we must have it. Yet, what possible practical benefit is to be derived 
from the recent disputes concerning the Lord’s Supper? For example, 
the question is raised whether Jesus in that memorable night meant, by 
the supper in which he gave bread and wine to his disciples, to institute 
a sacrament which it should be the duty of his disciples to repeat with 
more or less frequency; or, whether he had in mind only the one per- 
formance, and left it to his disciples to do as they pleased about its repe- 
tition. The consideration of that question has aroused the greatest in- 
terest and set many heads a task. Then, the question whether the first 
celebration of the supper by our Lord was intended by him to refer to 
his death, while more vital, is yet bandied about in such a way as to de- 
prive it of all its sacred import, and to give it value merely as a question 
upon which men may display their acumen. The same may be said of 
the question as to whether Jesus celebrated this last supper as the Mes- 
siah, or not. This is so treated as to nourish only the interests of the 
theologically curious. Even the question as to what the significance of 
the supper was, whether a memorial or a sacrament through which 
blessing should come to the participant, is looked at purely from the 
standpoint of the scholar. It has no interest for these men as Christians. 
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Now it is without doubt true that the investigator should be unpreju- 
diced, But it is also true that the Christian theologian should expend 
his energies on those subjects which have a practical bearing on life, and 
in such a manner that this practical bearing shall be apparent. Along the 
road to the answer to these questions lie many critical questions. The 
exact form of the original text must be settled. The priority of Paul’s 
account must be determined. Questions of interpretation arise in con- 
nection with the proof-texts employed. The discussion widens until 
there seems to be no end to it. Each author thinks and strives to prove 
that all the others are wrong. What was an innocent, incidental expres- 
sion of opinion, it may be, is like a bone cast out amidst a pack of hun- 
gry dogs. Each one fights for it, and the one that gets it gets—a bone, 
without any meat. That it is right and proper that each one should in- 
vestigate these and all other subjects, when the more weighty things are 
all attended to, is undeniable. But the world is not dying to know 
what each one thinks, and it would kill the world should it try to keep 
up with everybody’s thoughts. Let theologians keep some of their 
thinkings to themselves. The world will be none the poorer. In this 
respect Schaff was worthy of all imitation. He had the outfit mentally 
and educationally of all the most scholarly Germans. He kept up with 
everything that was said and done in the theological world. He pro- 
duced an immense variety of works. But there is very little in his writ- 
ings which ministers to mere curiosity. He had a practical aim in all his 
work. He does not appear, therefore, so scholarly as some of his Euro- 
pean contemporaries, Yet he seemed never to forget that he was not 
merely a theologian but a Christian theologian, He had a mission which 
scholarship was to serve. Scholarship was his helper, not his goal. But, 
of all questions which should be looked at from the practical standpoint, 
the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper most deserves such examination. 
This our German and French brethren in the field of theology seem to 
have overlooked. It is not so much the conclusions they reach by mere 
intellectual appliances to which objection is made, although doubtless 
these are defective for want cf broad sympathy. It is the tendency to 
make the most sacred things the toys of the mind, to take them out of 
the realm of the heart-life, and to fix strongly the attention of the intel- 
lect upon them while the heart is cold concerning them, to which we 
take exception. We protest that it is time for these scholars to cease 
their wrangling, to think of the Lord’s Supper each as his own judgment 
and heart suggest, and to leave every other one to do the same, while all 
strive to make it minister to spiritual good and edification. 

Methodism in Austria. The Wesleyan Methodist Church in Vienna is 
now permitted to go on its way unhindered. The law forbidding the 
Wesleyan services has not been abrogated, nor have the police authorities 
guaranteed protection, but the Church is simply let alone. Upon the 
reopening of the services a ‘‘ protracted meeting” was held with good 
results, in which many youth were awakened and converted. A work 
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has also been opened among the Bohemians in Vienna. Certain Bohe- 
mians who were members of the Young People’s Society sought to induce 
their acquaintances to attend the preaching service. Meetings are held 
every Sunday, attended by about thirty Bohemians, and are led by a 
member of the congregation. Methodist doctrine has also found friends 
in Hungary, where two Bohemian sisters have opened a Sunday school 
and are earnestly wishing to have a preacher sent to conduct services. 


The Protestant Church in Madagascar. The possession of the island 
by the French does not probably mean interference with Protestantism. 
Dr. W. F. Cousins said recently at the anniversary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society that in protecting his work there God had used a variety 
of means, and that the future of the Protestant Church looked promising. 
In the Zanzibar treaty it was stipulated that the Protestant Church should 
have perfect freedom of development, and nothing but a breach of faith 
on the part of the French government could prevent the carrying out of 
the treaty provisions. The French statesmen know that the Protestant 
Christians are the best part of the Madagascar population, and have une- 
quivocally made known this belief, together with their desire to secure 
the good will of the Protestants. Professor Herman Kruger has been 
sent with M. Langa, by the Protestant missionary committee of Paris, to 
study the missionary condition of the island. 


Sunday School Work in Russia. Growth is seen in every department. 
The number of scholars grew, in 1894, from 19,012 to 26,219, the number 
of teachers from 1,382 to 1,612, and the number of schools from 93 to 112. 
St. Petersburg and vicinity furnish 1,124 of the scholars, the East Sea 
Provinces 9,087, Poland 2,191, and the remainder of Russia 8,694. While 
these numbers are small compared with the entire population, yet the 
progress is a cause for gratitude, 


The Church of the Waldenses in Italy. The Annual Report (for 1895) 
shows that the number of hearers per Sunday is about 7,590; occasional 
hearers, 68,500; communicants, 5,326; number received during the year, 
778; children in Sunday schools, 3,208; contributions for various objects, 
73,461 Italian lire; whole number of pastors, etc., 150; number of 
Waldenses in the Piedmont valleys and mountains, 25,000. Outside of 
these in all Italy there are 50 evangelization schools and 40 organized 
congregations, part of which are financially self-supporting, while the 
preaching places number 120. 


The Berlin Society for the Diffusion of Christian Literature. Tha 
social democrats of Germany, in order to protect their doctrines, have 
prepared a calender in the interest of the socialistic movement, which 
they are circulating widely among the people of the country. That they 
may the better checkmate this dangerous propaganda the Berlin society 
has gotten out a Christian calender for use among the working classes. 
It is called ‘‘ The Workers,” and costs about two cents per copy. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Many of the kingly spirits of the world have missed the scepter and 
the crown. This truth, which has its illustrations in Church no less than 
State, inspires the entertaining historical article of J. M. Rogers in the 
May number of the North American Review. Before the amendment of 
the Constitution in 1804, ‘‘ providing that electors should vote separately 
for President and Vice President,” the writer shows how Thomas Pinckney, 
Charles C. Pinckney, and Aaron Burr might have been elected President, 
‘‘not one of whom was a candidate for the office.” In 1812 De Witt 
Clinton contended for the presidency with Madison, and lost the prize 
by a closer margin than the mere figures show. ‘‘The war question was 
then rife, and there was great dissatisfaction over the Congressional 
caucus nomination of Madison, while all over the country there was a 
feeling that Virginia was getting an undeserved monopoly of the presi- 
dency. Embargo and the war question were the main issues. Had 
Pennsylvania supported Clinton and a peace policy he would have been 
elected.” In 1840 Tyler was nominated as Vice President—and conse- 
quently succeeded Harrison in the presidency after a short month—as the 
result of a trifling circumstance. ‘*‘ Among Clay’s ardent supporters was 
John Tyler, of Virginia, who was so chagrined over the defeat of his 
chief that he wept bitter tears. The convention was desirous of placating 
Clay’s friends, and, seizing on these tears as evidence of warmest personal 
and political friendship, Tyler was nominated for Vice President. It 
seems likely, from all reports, that the choice would have fallen on John 
M. Clayton, of Delaware, but for those tears. If Clayton had been Presi- 
dent, instead of Tyler, how different might have been the history of the 
Whig party!” In 1844 Polk’s nomination, our author says, was ‘‘an 
accident.” Van Buren was the leading candidate at the Democratic 
Convention in Baltimore. ‘‘ By the seventh ballot his support began to go 
to Cass, who would probably have been nominated but for adjournment. 
A combination was made over night, and Polk was nominated next day. 
But for this totally unprecedented move in politics either Clay or Cass 
would have been elected President, with chances in favor of Clay. 
Neither ever won that goal.” In 1848, when Zachary Taylor was elected, 
‘‘ Webster threw away the only chance he ever had for the presidency. 
He was offered the nomination for second place, but refused it. Had he 
accepted, he would have succeeded Taylor at the latter’s death; and such 
were his conservative views that he might have been elected in 1852 if 
he had lived.” In 1864 our writer tells us that ‘‘ Johnson was an acci- 
dent. The nomination for Vice President was offered to General Benja- 
min F, Butler, who declined it.” This interesting outline—to which we 
need not add more recent illustrations—is supplemented by Joel Benton 
in the June North American. According to his belief Nathaniel P. 
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Tallmadge, of Poughkeepsie, ‘‘a rising and brilliant lawyer,” might 
have had the vice presidency instead of Tyler, in 1840, had he not writ- 
ten beforehand a letter of declination. And again, in 1852, except for 
his loyalty to Cass, Daniel 8. Dickinson might have had the nomination, 
“which went, almost by accident, to Franklin Pierce.” On such small 
circumstances turns men’s promotion to the throne, 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for July O. T. Lanphear, D.D., writes of 
‘*Some Misapprehensions concerning Calvin” which prevail, and points 
out seven particulars in which the great theologian has been misunder- 
stood. Dr, Adam Clarke he cites—without specifying volume or page, 
though we would be pleased to know the connection in which the great 
theologian made the utterance—as saying, ‘‘It might not be wise in God 
to foreknow all future events.” And Dr. Whedon he represents—while 
the former makes no reference to Calvin by name on page 247 of the Bil- 
liotheca for April, 1862, from which Dr. Lanphear quotes—as conclud- 
ing that foreordination implies God to be ‘‘the author of sin.” This 
portrayal of our doctrinal position is, we think, unintentionally a mis- 
representation. Methodism is not unwilling to match its theologians 
against the world, Let them, however, be fairly quoted. In his second 
paper of the series James Monroe, LL.D., still considers ‘‘ The Divine 
Origin of the Religion of the Bible,” in his aim to show ‘‘ how a lay- 
man thought out his evidences.” The religion of the Bible, he argues in 
conclusion, is ‘a natural result of tendencies directly opposed to all the 
tendencies of its own age;” and its rise in men’s estimation during three 
thousand years ‘‘affords satisfactory evidence that it can never be out- 
grown.” It is, therefore, ‘‘ not of man; it is not of Satan; it is of God.” 
Professor F, H. Foster, D.D., continues his ‘‘ Studies in Christology,” and 
the Rev. J. W. Falconer writes of ‘‘ Origen and the Return to Greek The- 
ology.” In the fifth article Professor Jacob Cooper, D.D., makes ‘‘Glad- 
stone’s Edition of Bishop Butler’s Works ” the basis of his discussion. Of 
the fitness of Gladstone for this late editorial labor he says, ‘‘ Common 
consent will pronounce him the most competent for the task of all who 
have lived since Butler’s day.” And of the value of the text which 
Mr. Gladstone has revised he says: ‘‘ His mastery of the contents is per- 
fect, and he gives a reproduction of the matter digested anew by a genius 
equal to the original. This division [of the text into paragraphs], with 
the appropriate head-lines, will make Butler accessible to many who would 
have been repelled from undertaking to read him, and render the task 
easy for such as determine to master the contents.” C.B. Waring, Ph.D., 
writes ‘‘a second paper for scientists,” entitled ‘* The Hebrew Cosmogony 
Again.” He says of Genesis, in conclusion: ‘‘Can any modern cosmo- 
gonic work show as much truth in the same space? Can anyone be 
found touching on these themes, and written fifty years ago, in which it 
is not easy to pick out gross errors?”’ The concluding papers are ‘ In- 
dividualism and Societism,” by Z. Swift Holbrook, and ‘‘ The Restriction 
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of Immigration,” by E. W. Bemis, Ph.D. The former declares that 
Christianity is ‘‘the science of statehood;” the latter for an educational 
test, like that of the McCall bill, excluding ‘‘ all immigrants between six- 
teen and sixty years of age who cannot read and write in the English or 


some other language.” 


Tue Methodist Review of the Church South for June opens with an 
appreciative biographical notice of ‘* Bishop Atticus Greene Haygood, 
D.D., LL.D.,” by Bishop O. P. FitzGerald. ‘‘ The Church he served so 
well will guard his fame, which will brighten as the world hastens on to 
the good time coming for which he prayed and worked.” Under the 
title, ‘‘ Some Later Histories of the United States,” W. A. Vaughn, LL. D., 
notices eight volumes on our national development of more or less recent 
publication. ‘The Letters of Matthew Arnold” are reviewed by R. E. 
Blackwell, Ph.D., and not only ‘help us to form a more correct view of 
one of the foremost writers of our time,” but also ‘make us better ac- 
quainted with a cultured and gifted family, the head of which has influ- 
enced us for good ever since we went to Rugby with Tom Brown, and 
stood with him in tears by the new-made grave of the great head 
master.” A noticeable paper in this number of the Zeview is ‘‘ Dr. 
Mudge on Growth in Holiness,” by Bishop J. C. Granbery, D.D. The 
article is commendatory of the book, though it does not entirely agree 
with Dr. Mudge on every point. It opens with these words: ‘‘ This is a 
helpful book. The author is an able minister of the Methodist Episcopal 

‘hurch. He has read wisely and thought much on his great theme, and 
it has had for him a peculiar fascination during thirty years, Why is 
there so much dispute, so little harmony of views, on this prominent 
doctrine? He finds a chief reason in the absence of a scientific treatment, 
of precision and consistency in the use of language, by the many writers 
who have discussed it. He seeks to remedy this evil by carefully defining 
his terms, by nice discriminations, by not employing the same word in a 
variety of senses without indicating which is intended. We thank him 
for the honest effort and for the actual service he has rendered to the 
Church. He did not expect ‘to satisfy everybody, or present a perfect 
solution of the problem.’ Of course not. That is a kind of perfection 
not attainable in the present life.” Other articles are ‘‘ Armenia and 
Its Place in Christendom,” by H. M. Du Bose, D.D.; ‘‘China Since 
the Late War,” by Bishop E. R. Hendrix, LL.D.—a paper of much dis- 
crimination and force ; ‘‘The Monroe Doctrine in the Light of History,” 
by T. J. Dodd, D.D.; ‘*The American Bible Society,” by R. J. Bingham, 
D.D.; ‘Christ in the World’s Thought,” by H. W. Featherstun, D.D. ; 
and ‘* The Making of Methodism,” etc., by the editor. 


Wiru so diversified a table of contents as that of the Nineteenth Century 
for June the most fastidious tastes must be satisfied. It includes: 
1, ‘*The True Motive and Reason of Dr. Jameson’s Raid,” by G. 8. 
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3. ‘*Cardinal Manning’s Memory—Fresh Lights,” by R. G. Wilberforce; 
4. ‘* America as a Power,” by Alexander Maclure; 5. ‘ Mutual Aid 
Amongst Ourselves,” by Prince Kropotkin; 6. ‘‘ Natural Requital,” by 
Norman Pearson; 7. ‘*The Regulation of Street Music,” by J. C. Had- 
den; 8. ‘‘ Murder by Measles,” by F. J. Waldo, M.D., and David Walsh, 
M.B.; 9. ‘* ‘Round Pegs in Square Holes,’” by B. M. Godsall; 10. ‘ John 
Addington Symonds,” by Frederic Harrison; 11. ‘‘ Did Chaucer Meet 
Petrarch?” by J. J. Jusserand ; 12. ‘‘ Achthar—the Story of a Queen,” 
by Cornelia Sorabji; 138. ‘‘ Has Our Army Grown with Our Empire ?” 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Adye; 14. ‘‘A Plea for the Resurrection of 
Heraldry,” by Everard Green; 15. ‘* Sheridan,” by the Right Honorable 
W. E. Gladstone. 


Fort; 2. ‘‘Some Flaws in the Education Bill,” by J. G. Fitch, LL.D.; 


Tue opening article in the Forum for June, by Senator J. H. Mitchell, 
argues for the ‘‘ Election of Senators by Popular Vote.” A weighty judg- 
ment, on an important question, is expressed by Professor W. G. Sum- 
ner, in ‘* The Fallacy of Territorial Representation.” Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, in ‘‘ A Keats Manuscript,” analyzes a photographic copy of 
the first two stanzas of the “* Ode on Melancholy,” and feels himself ‘* com- 
ing into close touch with the mental processes ” of Keats. ‘‘ To be brought 
thus near to Keats suggests that short poem by Browning, where he com- 
pares a moment’s interview with Shelley to picking up an eagle’s feather on 
a lonely heath.” In ‘‘ Ego et Rex Meus—a Study of Royalty,” ‘‘ Ouida” 
pulls aside with a democratic hand the veil that hides the European 
kings from the common view, and shows them to be ‘‘as inane, as com- 
monplace as the rest of the world at large.” They are ‘‘the creatures of 
artificiality.” The Crown Prince of Prussia, but eleven years of age, is 
‘the most dreary and self-conscious little prig that ever was drilled in 
pipeclay and buckram,” and royalty is ‘‘ the very greatest” factor of war. 
Such articles as this would in time unsettle all the thrones of Europe. 


” 


Tue Methodist Episcopal Church has reason for pride in the investiga- 
tions of Professor Atwater at Wesleyan University, and will read with 
interest the illustrated article in the June Review of Reviews on ‘‘ The Peo- 
ple’s Food—A Great National Inquiry. Professor W. O. Atwater and 
His Work.”——In the Yale Review for May the article on ‘* The Eco- 
nomics of Improved Housing ” particularly commends the Belgian insur- 
ance plan, and shows how under its operation the working-man may 
acquire a home. The Missionary Review of the World for June has 
‘* Recent Progress in Central Africa,” by C. J. Laffin, M D.; ‘‘ Nine Cen- 
turies of Buddhism—III,” by F. B. Shawe; ‘‘ The Recent War in Mada- 
gascar and Some of Its Consequences,” by Rev. W. E. Cousins; and ‘‘ The 
Martyrdom of Armenia,” by Cyrus Hamlin, D.D.——The Preacher's Maga- 
zine for June has a discourse on ‘‘The Life Indeed” by Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson, and ‘‘A Flower Sermon” by Dean Farrar. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Religions of India. By EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS, Ph.D. 8 vo, pp. 612. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Price, cloth, $2.20. 


The wider meaning of the word ‘‘ religion,’ 
present day, does not necessarily imply any calling down of Christianity 


J 


so familiar to scholars of the 


from the paramount place which it so easily holds above the various other 
systems of faith and worship that have in many lands and times expressed 
and assisted, however imperfectly, the spiritual needs of the human race. 
The historical study of religions has in late years been absorbing more and 
more interest among learned men, and the volume whose title is given 
above is doubly a token of this interest in that it has resulted from it and 
will be demanded by it as well as promotive of it. It is the first of a 
series of handbooks on the history of religions to be rapidly issued under 
the editorship of Dr. Morris Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
All students in this fascinating field will rejoice at the prospect of hav- 
ing the ascertained results of latest scholarship in their department put 
thus conveniently within their reach. The effect must also be to advance 
investigation and still further improve the already improved methods of 
studying these subjects. And if the other writers, to whom have been 
assigned the various non-Christian systems, do as well with their themes 
as has Professor Hopkins (lately called to succeed his former teacher, 
Professor Whitney, at Yale), the public will have much reason to be 
happy. The work on the religion of Israel, by Professor J. P. Peters, of 
New York, which is promised for next year, will be looked for with spe- 
cial eagerness. The book we are noticing takes up in its ample pages, 
after a brief sketch of the people and land, the beliefs and customs of the 
Vedic period, then in turn Brahmanism, Jainism, Buddhism, and Hindu- 
ism. It describes quite fully the modern Hindu sects, the Shivaites and 
Vishnuites, including Ramaites and Krishnaites, touching also upon the 
Sikhs, and coming down to the recent Brahmos, rent already into many di- 
visions. A most interesting chapter follows on the ‘‘ Religious Traits of the 
Wild Tribes,” and then comes one of still greater incerest, the nineteenth, 
on ‘**Indiaand the West.” A most valuable bibliography and a full index 
very fitly complete the volume. We have given a somewhat careful ex- 
amination to this valuable treatise, but space will not permit us to enlarge 
as we would like on its many excellences nor to enter on particular criti- 
cisms; for the latter there is indeed very little call. The positions of the 
author seem to us for the most part judicious; his interpretations are 
marked by uniform sobriety and fairness; his conclusions will carry the 


assent, we think, of nearly all who are qualified to form an opinion in 
these recondite matters. He takes a conservative view of the date of the 
Rig-Veda Sanhita, or collection of. oldest hymns, putting it about on a 
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par historically with Homer, that is, assigning the bulk of it to some- 
where in the region of 1000 B. C., and the earliest beginnings to 
1500 B. C., a more moderate claim by a thousand years than that 
put forth by many. His claim also as to the value of the Vedic 
hymns and the tone of the religion taught therein is much milder 
than one sometimes hears, and more in accordance with manifest facts. 
It is, indeed, facts that the author especially seeks, aiming ‘‘ to reveal the 
religions of India by causing them to reveal themselves.” This constitutes 
the prime merit of the volume. It is in the last chapter only that Dr. 
Hopkins touches briefly the influence upon India of Mohammedanism and 
Christianity, the two great monotheistic systems that have in the past few 
centuries been striving to overturn India’s ancestral faiths. He thinks 
India has taken much from the Mohammedan, little as yet from the Chris- 
tian. The author shows by a few expressions that he is not overfriendly 
to the Christian Church, not particularly conversant with missionary opera- 
tions, but his natural fairness as well as the special scope of his discussion 
keeps him from anything that could very seriously be taken exception to, 
and his conclusion will satisfy those who believe with him that India’s 
true progress is conditioned on her acceptance of the Christian religion. 
He says, ‘‘ In her own religions there is no hope for India, and her best 
minds have renounced them. The body of Hinduism is corrupt, its soul 
is evil. As for Brahmanism the spirit is departed, and the form that re- 
mains is dead; but a new spirit, the spirit of progress and of education, 
will prevail at last. When it rules it will undo the bonds of caste and do 
away with low superstition, Then India will be free to accept, as the 
creed of her new religion, Christ's words, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ But to educate India up to this point 
will take many centuries, more, perhaps, than will be needed to educate in 
the same degree Europe and America.” The comparatively small progress 
of the missionaries he explains by the striking and painful contrast between 


the invader’s precept and example, as obtained both when India first 
made the acquaintance of Christians militant and to some degree since. 
‘* Against what odds had not the early missionaries to struggle! Not the 
heathen but the Christian barred the way against Christianity.” He has 
two or three incisive sentences in relation to an imposture, somewhat 
popular a few years ago, but pretty thoroughly exposed since. ‘* This 
Yogism and Mahatmaism, which is visible even in the Rig-Veda, is to- 


” 


day nothing but unbridled fancy playing with mesmerism and lies. 
‘* Apart from philosophical influence there is at present more or less in- 
terest in Europe and America in Indic superstition and spiritualism, and 
half-educated people will doubtless be influenced for some time to come 
by Mahatmaism and Yogism, just as they are moved by native seance 
spirits and mesmerism. Blavatskyism, which represents no phase of Bud- 
dhism, will always find disciples among the ignorant classes, especially in 
an agnostic or atheistic environment, so that one should attribute the 
mental attitude of such minds to their lack of culture rather than to 
India, for if Mahatmaism had not been discovered they would still profess 
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it under another name.” To this notice of The Religions of India we feel 
moved to append the words of Sir M. Monier Williams: ‘* Go forth, ye 
missionaries, in your Master’s name; go forth into all the world, and, 
after studying all its false religions and philosophies, proclaim fearlessly 
to suffering humanity the plain, unchangeable, eternal facts of the Gospel— 
nay, I might almost say the stubborn, unyielding, inexorable facts of the 
Gospel. Dare to be downright with all the uncompromising courage of 
your own Bible, while with it your watchwords are love, joy, peace, rec- 
onciliation. Be fair, be charitable, be Christlike, but let there be no 
mistake. Let it be made absolutely clear that Christianity cannot, must 
not, be watered down to suit the palate of either Hindu, Parsi, Confu- 
cianist, Buddhist, or Mohammedan, and that whosoever wishes to pass 
from a false religion to the true can never hope to do so by the rickety 
planks of compromise or by the help of faltering hands held out by half- 
hearted Christians. He must leap the gulf in faith, and the living Christ 
will spread his everlasting arms beneath and land him safely on the eter- 
nal rock.” We give our hearty sanction to these ringing and decisive 
words of a great savant, a learned man, a scholar of the highest author- 
ity, who knows the religions of the East as well as he knows Christianity. 
For the Hindu, the Mohammedan, the Parsi, and the votaries at all other 
heathen shrines, there is no way of transition to the Christian faith but 
through the Man of Calvary. 


The Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament. An Historieo-Critical Enquiry. By Dr.G. 
WILDEBOER, Professor at Groningen. Translated by BENJAMIN WISNER BACON, M.A., 
D.D. Edited, with Preface, by Professor GEORGE F. MOORE. 8vo, pp. 182. London: 
Luzac & Co. 

The last years have been prolific in books upon the canon of the Old 
Testament. The earliest of them was by Professor Buhl—then of Copen- 
hagen, now of Leipzig—in the Danish language, published in 1885, This 
was followed, in 1891, by an enlarged edition of the same work in Ger- 
man. In 1892 Professor Ryle’s brilliant book on the same subject was 
published by MacMillan & Co. Between the works of Buhl and Ryle 
stands the book of Professor Wildeboer, of Groningen, Holland, which 
was first published in Dutch in 1889, in a second edition in 1891, and was 
published in German at Gotha in 1891, and now appears in English, 
Buhl’s book has also been translated into English, and published in 1892, 
We are, therefore, in possession of three important books on the canon of 
the Old Testament, each excellent in its way. He who desires an his- 
torical account of the formation of the canon, written in a vigorous and 
entertaining style, must have Ryle’s book; but the man who desires to 
investigate the subject carefully for himself will not find in Ryle the ma- 
terial for the verification of each individual point. He will therefore 
naturally turn to Buhl, whose book cannot be read consecutively, as 
Ryle’s book can, but is broken up into sections, each section accompanied 
by elaborate references to the literature of the subject; but even this 
book, admirable though it is, the work ofa trained theologian and a 
brilliant scholar, is nevertheless incomplete, and needs supplementing 
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from other sources. The book of Wildeboer supplies the lack both of 
Ryle and Buhl. It is not a history, as Ryle’s book; it is not a discussion 
of the development of the canon, with references, as Buhl’s book; but is, 
on the other hand, exactly what its title-page indicates—an historico- 
critical inquiry. Of the one hundred and sixty-five pages of the book 
only about thirty pages are devoted (in large type) to the setting forth of 
the development of the canon from its earliest beginnings to its conclu- 
sion, The rest of the book is made up of selections of the passages in 
ancient literature which refer to the canon, and incisive criticism of these 
original sources. It is plain, therefore, that the man who would study 
the question in an analytical fashion must have recourse to Wildeboer’s 
book, The English translation is superior to the German or the Dutch 
text, for in it are incorporated not merely corrections by the author him- 
self, but also additions which have been made by the translator, Dr. 
Bacon, and by the editor, Professor Moore. Unfortunately, the book is 
somewhat marred by errata, and the table at the end does not include all 
the errors that are found in the book. It was, we believe, printed in 
Holland, and the mistakes are such as would naturally be expected from 
a printer not thoroughly a master of the English tongue. Yet, in spite of 
these errors, we are glad that Messrs, Luzac & Co. have made this unusual 
book accessible to those who do not use either Dutch or German. It has 
a proper and useful place to fill. 


How Christ Came to Church. The Pastor's Dream. A Spiritual Autobiography. By A. J. 
GORDON, D.D. With The Life-Story, and The Dream as Interpreting the Man. By A, T. 
PIERSON, D.D. 12mo, pp. 123. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Only sixty-six of these pages are from the pen of Dr. Gordon, his last 
gift to the Church, his final message to men ere he went to God. Itisa 
brief account of a dream, which is made a text for the preaching of a 
sermon. The pastor thought himself in the pulpit, one Sunday morning, 
when a stranger entered whose peculiarly serious look riveted the preach- 
er’s attention from the beginning to the end of the discourse. Unable to 
reach the visitor before he had slipped away in the crowd, the minister 
eagerly inquired of the gentleman who had been beside him, ‘‘Can you 
tell me who that stranger was who sat in your pew this morning?” In 
the most matter-of-course way he replied, ‘‘ Why, do you not know that 
man? It was Jesus of Nazareth.” With asense of the keenest disap- 
pointment the inquirer said, ‘‘ My dear sir, why did you let him go with- 


out introducing me to him? I was so desirous to speak with him.” And 
with the same nonchalant air the gentleman replied, ‘‘O, do not be 


’ 


troubled. He has been here to-day, and no doubt he will come again.’ 
So the second chapter of the booklet is on ‘‘ Here To-day,” the third on 
‘‘To Come Again,” and another on ‘‘Cleansing the Temple.” It is to 
some slight extent ‘‘a spiritual autobiography,” in that Dr. Gordon shows 
how this dream and the thoughts to which it naturally gave rise shaped 
his ministry and gave tone to the policy of church management by which 
Clarendon Street, Boston, has become so marked a power in the land, 
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No life can fail to be uplifted that is lived under the immediate influence 
of the inspiring thought, ‘* Jesus is really here; what does he think of 
me? What would he have me to do?” If more of our churches would 
arrange all their services after this pattern it would certainly be well, and 
there would unquestionably be some changes in the direction of sim- 
plicity and unworldliness. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that there 
would still be honest differences of opinion as to what would please 
the Saviour, and what would best promote his cause in our modern 
conditions. How true, as Paul says, that ‘‘ there are diversities of work- 
ings, but the same God, who worketh all things in all!” He worked in 
Dr. Gordon the most profound convictions as to the necessity of immer- 
sion, the privilege and duty of faith healing, and the paramount impor- 
tance of looking for the immediate second coming of Christ. He works 
in others equally dear to him, equally consecrated, and equally single- 
eyed in their pursuit of truth the very opposite persuasions. So ‘‘there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit,” and ‘‘ diversities of minis- 
trations, and the same Lord.” If the fact could only be remembered by 
all Christ's followers what an immense gain to Christian unity would 
accrue. Criticisms upon the beliefs of others, in matters which are really 
nonessential, would cease; and, in the realization of that true brotherhood 
which the Master taught to be possible for his Church, it would move 
forward and accomplish its allotted work of making ready the world for 
his coming again. 

Exsentials of New Testament Greck. By JOHN H. HUDDILSTON, A.B., Instructor in Greek 
in Northwestern University. 16mo, pp. 233, London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

No minister of the Gospel or Sunday-school worker can excuse himself 
for inability to read, in their original, the New Testament credentials of the 
religion which he is to expound, when an expenditure of seventy-five cents 
and of a few moments of earnest study a day for two or three months will put 
him into possession of the necessary equipment and skill. These lessons 
are not an untried experiment, but have been tested and developed in the 
author’s elementary classes in the Garrett Biblical Institute. He says in 
his Preface, ‘‘I have made the explanations in the lessons so full that 
much progress may be made by private study, without a teacher.” The 
first part consists of a series of thirty-two lessons, into which some of the 
best features of the inductive method are incorporated, though the lessons 
themselves are based upon a systematic study of the grammar. Sufficient 
practice is afforded in both English and Greek translation, ond preference 
is given to those words in New Testament vocabulary that are of most 
frequent occurrence. These lessons are followed by the Greek text of 
John’s first epistle, the Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer from Matthew, 
the parable of the Prodigal Son from Luke, and the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. Vocabularies, paradigms, word exercises on the irregu- 
lar verbs, a brief syntax, and indexes fill the remainder of the volume. 
The Bible student in search of a work on the elements of New Testament 
Greek will make no mistake in buying and diligently using this. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Eden Lost and Won. Studies of the Early History and Final Destiny of Man as Taught in 
Nature and Revelation. By Sir J. WILLIAM Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S.,etc. 12mo, pp. 226. 
New York: F. H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

In this important volume Dr. Dawson writes of certain questions whose 
solution concerns science no less than Christianity. Science cannot, in 
fact, avoid the consideration of these problems; nor has it in lukewarm 
zeal manifested any recent disposition to shun their full discussion, The 
interests of religion and science are in reality identical. Should the 
methods of critical dissection which are aow applied to the Pentateuch 
‘‘ bring into discredit, even for a time, the testimony of the early books of 
our Bible, the consequences,” says Dawson, ‘* may be serious to the prog- 
ress of science as well as to the higher interests of society in general. To 
science these books have been of inestimable value, as establishing in the 
popular mind a broad basis for scientific work. Their distinct testimony 
to the unity of nature as the product of one design, to the unity of man, 
to the progressive development of the creative work, and to the regula- 
tion of all things by invariable law, has emancipated the human mind 
from tendencies the most hostile to true progress.” Of three matters 
only is there now opportunity to notice Dr. Dawson’s treatment. In his 
ehapter on ‘‘The Book of Genesis” he enumerates some of the objec- 
tions which have been made to the biblical narrative of the creation—such 
as the introduction of light before the sun and of land plants before animals, 
or ‘* the omission to mention the earliest marsupial animals.” We must 
not quarrel with the scientist who in a reverent and teachable spirit raises 
such objections as these. Certainly they have not, in all cases, been 
captiously made, and they merit the best answer that theological scholar- 
ship can give. Of these doubts concerning the Genesis narrative 
Dawson says: ‘‘ Over against these objections we may place certain grand 
dominant principles and facts in which this early record is in harmony 
with all the true science and philosophy that the world has ever known, 
We have here a grand conception of the unity of nature and of the inter- 
dependence of all its parts as a continuous work of an Almighty Power. 
In the physical world the light, the ocean, the atmosphere, the dry 
land, even the distant luminaries of heaven, are all parts of one system. 
In the world of life the plant and the animal are linked together, and all 
the forms of animal life, from the lowest to the highest, constitute one 
series, . . . Our old record also anticipates, in some of its aspects, the 
nebular theory. It recognizes the distinction of light from luminaries, 
even from the great sun himself. . . . It knows that the land arose out 
of the primeval ocean; that plant life on the land must precede that of 
the animal, even by along time... . It thus informs us of successive 
reigns of invertebrates, of reptiles, of mammals, and of man; and in the 
whole appear design and development combined.” Such words are illu- 
minating, and show that the differences between science and religion, 
as to the creation, even if they are not yet all adjusted, are at least not 
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insuperable. To ‘‘Early Man and Eden” our author also devotes an 
able chapter. The identification of the four rivers, Euphrates, Hiddekel, 
Pison, and Gihon, he attempts; and the general locality of Eden he 
establishes ‘‘ by both the physical and the historical geography of our nar- 
In the early antediluvian time, or the second continental period 


rative.” 
of geologists, ‘‘it [Eden] must have been higher than now, the Persian 
Gulf must have been in part dry land, the four rivers must have been 
more nearly united, and the marshy Babylonian plain may have been com- 
paratively dry and forest-clad. Our old narrator must have known this 
as an historical or traditional fact,and that the site of the Garden of Eden 
has become greatly deteriorated if not obliterated in his time. Therefore, 
though he is bold enough to place the aboriginal abode of man in this 
unlikely locality, he makes no attempt to identify the precise site of the 
garden, but only of the district in which it had been situated. This is the 
attitude, not of a writer of fiction, but of an annalist living near to the 
times which he describes, and rigidly adhering to the evidence before 
him, even when appearances were against it.” Such an attitude is in the 
interests of accuracy and must enhance the credibility of the sacred nar- 
rative, even by the concession of the most bigoted scientist. And, once 
more, Dr. Dawson in a valuable chapter considers ‘The Fall and Its 
Consequences.” The story of the transgression in Eden, and its ill results, 
must not be coolly thrust aside by science as chimerical. ‘‘ The more we 
ponder on the few but graphic touches of the primitive painter of Eden 
and the Fall, the more we must recognize their truth to nature and the 
certainty that they must truly represent the experience of the earliest hu- 
man beings, and the reason of that degraded condition in which we find 
the oldest tribes of men yet known to us.” Certain legitimate conclusions 
of science reached thirty-five years ago, which current theories of evolu- 
tion have not affected, our writer quotes, though there is no room for 
their present citation. ‘‘ When, therefore,” says he, ‘‘ we find the earliest 
men known to us to have been barbarous hunters and manslayers, at 
war with nature and with one another, and out of harmonious relations 
with their environment, we may be sure from the deductions of geologi- 
cal and archeological science that there has been a‘ fall of man.’” Much 
more that Dr. Dawson says, which is vigorous, attractive, and faith- 
inspiring, must here be passed by. We have quoted so frequently from 
him because the scope and spirit of his book are thus best shown. The 
point which particularly impresses the reader is that science should not 
antagonize religion, and cannot successfully do this. The interests of 
both are common. The same God who has written the inspired Bible of 
the Christian has fashioned the rocks in which the scientist reads the story 
of antediluvian life. 

Browning and the Christian Faith, By EDWARD BERDOF, member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. 12mo, pp. 2338. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $1.75, 
Gradually this age is finding out how much it owes to Robert Brown- 

ing. The eccentricities of his poetic manner make no more against the 

value of his service to the intellectual and spiritual life than Abraham 
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Lincoln’s gaunt and awkward form detracts from his usefulness to his 
time and his country. The author of this book, an English physician, 
tells in its pages the story of his march from agnosticism to Christian 
faith with Browning as his guide. One day the agnostic heard a lecture 
on ‘*Sordello.” He tells what followed: ‘‘ The next day I purchased a set 
of Browning’s works, The first poem I read was ‘Saul.’ I soon recognized 
that I was in the grasp of a strong hand, and asI continued to read ‘ Para- 
celsus,’ ‘Men and Women,’ and ‘A Death in the Desert,’ the feeling 
came over me that in Browning I had found my religious teacher, one who 
could put me right on a hundred points which had troubled my mind for 
many years, and which had ultimately caused me to abandon the Christian 
religion. . . . By slow and painful stepsI found my way back to the faith 
I had forsaken.” Dr. Berdoe dedicates his book thus: ‘‘ To the clergy, 
ministers, religious teachers of all denominations of Christians, and to 
those who are perplexed and in doubt concerning questions of the utmost 
importance to all, these pages are respectfully dedicated by one who has 
himself wandered in the maze and found its clew.” His Introduction 
begins thus: ‘* A student at one of our theological colleges once consulted 
the divinity lecturer as to the best books on modern theology which he 
could present toa clericai friend. The answer came promptly and deci- 
sively, ‘Give him a set of Browning.’ The advice was not followed; the 
student was only partially familiar with the great poet’s works, and could 
not quite see how they would help a country parson in his pulpit duties. 
But some years after this suggestion he took up the study of Browning 
more systematically, and then he saw the wisdom of his tutor’s advice.” 
‘* At first sight it may seem strange that we should be invited to study 
Browning as a religious teacher. It isnot usually to the poets that we 
turn for lessons in philosophy and theology, but it is perfectly certain that 
Browning wrote with this object in view. The religious motive is plainly 
to be seen in almost every poem. He was above all things a great phi- 
losopher. The unity of his work is manifest to the most superficial ob- 
server, from the first lines of ‘ Pauline,’ his boyish effort, to his death-song 
in the Epilogue to ‘ Asolando,’ In ‘Pauline’ the poet confesses his 
sin and degradation, consequent on his all-encompassing selfishness; he 
tells how his soul was called out of mental darkness to the light of Chris- 
tianity; how his redemption and restoration were wrought by divine love 
by means of the mediation of human love; and from that time onward to 
the day of his death Robert Browning never once looked back; never 
faltered in his message; never once despaired of God, of life, of human 
love, or of the infinite worth of the soul’s period of training and passage— 

* Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 
‘From the first pages of his first volume down to the closing lines of the 
last, one clear trumpet note rings through his whole long life work, ‘I 
believe in God!’” ‘* Browning was much more than a theist, he was a 
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Christian. The Son of God made man for us solves for Browning all the 
hard problems of existence. By Christ he came to know God, and know- 
ing God as he can only be known in the God-man, the infinite worth of 
the soul, the value of life, the certainty of a future state, the mystery of 
evil, pain, sin, and death, were made plain to him. In his teaching on 
these high matters we have a religious system definite enough to satisfy 
all Christians save those who demand scholastic definitions of every arti- 
cle of their faith, and rigid lines of demarcation which must not be trans- 
gressed under pain of deadly sin.” Browning is the poet of the soul and 
its salvation. He believes the truth of God is meant for men; that God 
will find them when he can and save them if he may, in life through its 
experiences, or sometimes possibly in that dire ultimate emergency by a 
sudden flash of truth in the hour and article of death. Thus the pontiff 
clings to the hope that somehow Count Guido, the bloody arch-villain of 
‘*The Ring and the Book,” may be saved by a knowledge of the truth 
before he dies: 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all; 

But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 

Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 

Through her whole length of mountain visible: 

There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 

So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 


Such is Browning’s faith in the Christ who saved the dying thief on the 
next cross from whose penitent lips came the last kind words which fell 
on the ears of the dying Saviour. We say to ministers, read Dr, Berdoe’s 
book. If after that you can let Browning alone, well and good; it will 
be clear that Browning was not meant for you. And we then would 
recommend Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” Young’s ‘* Night 
Thoughts,” and Pollock’s ‘‘ Course of Time.” 


HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By JOHN T. MORSE, JR. 2 volumes, crown 
octavo, pp. 858, 334. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $4, 

A physician, a professor of anatomy, a man of letters, a popular lecturer, 
a poet, a wit, Dr. Holmes was one of the really interesting men of his 
generation, Of the best New England stock, he was a New Englander 
through and through. His writings preserve to future generations the 
quality and culture of the New England which was and is not. To him 
Massachusetts State House was ‘‘the hub of the solar system,” and 
he said, ‘‘ You couldn’t pry that out of a Boston man if you had the tire 
of all creation straightened out for a crowbar.” Of Bostonians he writes, 
‘* We all carry the Common in our heads as the unit of space, the State 
House as the standard of architecture, and measure off men in Edward 
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Everetts as with a yardstick.” His father was an orthodox minister, 
and the son says he too might have been one, ‘‘if a certain clergyman 
had not looked and talked so like an undertaker;” a man with ‘‘a sad 
face and wailing voice” who ‘‘did more to unchristianize” the youth 
who knew him “ with his woe-begone ways, than all his sermons were like 
to accomplish in the other direction.” Early in life Wendell came to 
regard the ministry as ‘‘ a perilous profession, in which no man could 
embark without great danger of becoming exceedingly disagreeable to 
others, and even personally unwholesome and distasteful in himself.” 
Holmes felt old in youth and young in old age. At twenty-four he calls 
himself ‘‘old and tough,” ‘the skim-milk sentiment of younger days” 
having ‘‘hardened into the white-oak cheese of maturity;” and when 
past eighty he looks back upon ‘‘ the comparatively immature age of 
three score and ten.”” The youth, writing from Paris for money, encour- 
ages his father to persevere in denying himself for the education of his 
boy by sagely suggesting that nothing better can be done with money 
than ‘‘ putting the means of instruction—the certain power of superiority 
if not of success—into the hands of one’s children;” and he thinks 
twelve hundred dollars a year is not money thrown away on him; because 
nine tenths of it goes straight into his head in the shape of knowledge; 
‘‘a boy is worth his manure as much as a potato patch.” In return for 
the money spent on him he claims to be pursuing the study of his pro- 
fession ‘‘ by habits formed in severe and sometimes painful self-denial.” 
Trying to ascertain what stuff may be in himself and to bring it out, he 
writes, ‘‘ How much I must learn—how hard I must work, before I have 
wrought this refractory ore into good, tough, malleable, ductile, elastic 
iron!” In London he goes to Edward Irving’s church and describes him 
as “a black, savage, saturnine, long-haired Scotchman, with a most Ty- 
burn-looking squint,” who ‘‘said nothing remarkable,” and ‘‘ owes much 
of his reputation to a voice of great force and compass.” Irving and his 
flock are ‘‘ poor enthusiasts, drunk with their celestial influences and 
babbling paltry inanities,” “rolling up their eyes so as to show the 
whites in a formidable manner.” The King of England, William IV, 
‘looks like a retired butcher;” he ‘blew his nose and wiped the royal 
perspiration repeatedly from a face which is probably the largest uncivil- 
ized spot in England.” Milan Cathedral, “ with its hundreds of spires 
and thousands of statues, is the most glorious piece of embroidery in 
stune that man might wish to see.” Dr. Holmes said the thing that 
pleased him best about practicing medicine was that he had to keep a 
horse and chaise, Of his wife it is written, ‘‘ she took care of him, and 
gave him every day the fullest and freest chance to be always at his best, 
always able to do his work amid cheaf{d éurroundings.” This professor 
of anatomy always manifested abhorrence for death and tenderness for 
animals, When it became necessary to have a freshly killed rabbit for 
his lectures he always ran out of the room while his assistant was chloro- 
forming it, beseeching him not to let it squeak. Experience as an in- 
structor convinces him that instruction is successful in proportion as it is 
44—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XII. 
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elementary. He tries ‘‘ to teach a little and to teach it well.” ‘‘ Individ- 
uals may learn a thing with once hearing it, but the only way of teaching 
a whole class is by enormous repetition and illustration in all possible 
forms.” He aimed at thoroughness, hated smatterings, saying, ‘‘ Our 
American atmosphere is vocal with the flippant loquacity of half knowl- 
edge.” He insisted on the elevating influence of his profession on its 
practitioners; ‘‘Goldsmith and even Smollett, both having studied and 
practiced medicine, could not by atry possibility have outraged all the 
natural feelings of delicacy and decency as Swift and Zola have outraged 
them.” The ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ” was one of the brilliant 
men who made the lecture platform famous forty years ago. His land- 
lady gives us a glimpse of his experience when she says that he generally 
came home from a lecturing excursion ‘‘ with a cold in his head as bad as 
a horse distemper,” and expresses the opinion that man ought to prefer 
‘natural death to puttin’ himself out of the world by any such violent 
means as lecturin’.” The one achievement which brought distinction to 
Dr. Holmes’s professional career was his discovering and proving the con- 
tagiousness of puerperal fever, resulting in the saving of countless lives 
through all subsequent time. Two famous Philadelphia obstetricians, 
Hodge and Meigs, denied his assertions and opposed his conclusions, 
but were vanquished by overwhelming proof. Dr. Holmes called Agassiz 
‘* Liebig’s Extract of the Wisdom of Ages.” Perhaps heredity may account 
for the fact that this son of a clergyman cared more for theology than for 
medicine or literature. He was a natural reactionary product of early New 
Sngland Calvinism. He said that the Puritan preachers took Christ out 
of the Bible and put Jonathan Edwards in, that they made heaven hardly 
as big as a modern hotel, that they damned the heathen who lived before 
the advent of Christ, and the later heathen who missed hearing his name 
and the poor babies who died before the minister could get to the bedside 
to baptize them; that they damned everyone who did not agree with 
them, and damned each other, too, pretty freely; and that any decent 
person ought to go mad who held such opinions as to the fate of the 
human race as they held. Nevertheless he wrote that in spite of their beliefs 
‘We have a right to be proud of our Pilgrim and Puritan fathers among 
the clergy. They were ready to do and to suffer anything for their faith, 
and a faith which breeds heroes 1s better than an unbelief which leaves 
nothing worth being a hero for.” A good deal of unprofessional and 
polemic preaching went into his writings, the text for most of it being, 
‘‘Tf a created being has no righte which his Creator is bound to respect, 
there is an end to all moral relations between them.” He insists that all 
men, women, and children are ‘‘under the tender care of a Being who un- 
derstands their natures, who knows all their griefs, who in allowing them 
to be born into consciousness—into intelligence and affection—took on 
himself all the duties and obligations, and, more than all, of the best of 
earthly parents.” The faith he thinks able to sustain men is a ‘‘trust in 
something better and wiser than we are, whether it comes to us in the 
inner light which we believe is the direct gift of the infinite Spirit, or 
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takes the human aspect in the person of Him who brings the Divine face 
to face with us; or whether . . . we stretch forth our arms ‘like an in- 
fant crying in the night,’ and implore the Being who gave us life to give 
us even the crumbs of faith which fall from the table of the triumphant 
and unquestioning believer... . If we have a Father he will care for 
us and do what is best for us; and if he is as good as even our earthly 
fathers and mothers have been, will judge us not by our poor stumbling 
acts and shortsighted views and pitiable shortcomings, but in the light 
of his own magnanimous, forgiving, loving nature.” Holmes thinks that 
under the influence of Christian civilization and homes, ‘‘ a good propor- 
tion of children will grow up spiritually minded, if they are treated as 
Christ would have treated them—‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven;’ 
but he adds, ‘‘ At the same time I wish you distinctly to observe that I 
recognize sudden changes of character as one of the means by which the 
Spirit of God reclaims those who have wandered from the path in which 
they have been or should have been trained.” ‘‘ Education in a Christian 
community and family ought to be a kind of congenital conversion.” 
He lives in ‘‘ the habitual trust that this life is a school, the seemingly 
harsh discipline of which will be explained when we get into one of the 
upper classes,” ‘‘ITam a man of large faith, and though the devil is a 
personage of remarkable talents I think the presiding Wisdom is sure to 
be too much for him in the end.” There is no lack of variety or interest 
in Dr. Holmes’s letters or Mr. Morse’s biography of him. To glean mis- 
cellaneously: Moncure D. Conway interviewed Lincoln in war time and 
thought him ‘‘honest enough, but simply incompetent and without a 
plan.” Holmes having met and talked with Grant not long after the war, 
wrote: ‘‘He is one of the simplest, stillest men I ever saw. He seems 
torpid at first, and requires a little management to get much talk out of 
him, Of all the considerable personages I have seen he appears to me to 
be the least capable of an emotion of vanity. His entire sincerity and 
homely truthfulness of manner and speech struck me greatly. He said he 
was a good sleeper; commonly slept eight hours; could set a battle going, 
go to sleep as if nothing were happening, and wake up by and by when 
the action had got along somewhat. Grant has the look of a plain busi- 
ness man, which he is. I doubt if we have any ideal so completely real- 
ized as that of the republican soldier in him.” Stanton, speaking of the 
campaign of the Wilderness, said, ‘‘ It was the bloodiest swath ever made 
ou this globe.” In 1870 Dr. Holmes writes to Motley in Europe about 
the new president of Harvard: ‘‘ Eliot has turned the whole university 
over like a flapjack. He makes the corporation meet twice- a month in- 
stead of once. He comes to the meeting of every faculty, ours among the 
rest, and keeps us up to eleven or twelve o’clock at night discussing new 
arrangements. He shows an extraordinary knowledge of all that relates 
to every department of the university, and presides with an aplomb, an 
imperturbable, serious good humor which it is impossible not to admire. 
. . I cannot help being amused at some of the scenes we have in our 
medical faculty, this cool, grave young man proposing in the calmest 
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way to turn everything topsy-turvy,”—‘‘ with an organizing brain, a 
firm will, a dignified presence, taking the ribbons of our classical coach- 
and-six, feeling the horses’ mouths, putting a check on that one’s capers, 
and touching that one with the lash—turning up everywhere and taking 
it all as naturally as if he had been born president.” Byron ‘ diabolized 
the literature of his century.” ‘‘ Asthetically speaking, America is a 
penal colony.” One of Holmes’s reasons for going to church regularly is 
given thus: ‘‘ There is a little plant called Reverence in the corner of my 
soul’s garden which I love to have watered about once a week.” 
ing that ‘* Rock of Ages” has been set down as the best hymn in the Eng- 
lish language, he says, ‘‘I recognize its wonderful power and solemnity. 
If you ask me what is the secret of it, I should say that of all the Protes- 
tant hymns I remember it is richest in material imagery, . . . and that is 
what most of us must have to kindle our spiritual exaltation to its high- 


femark- 


est point.” 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 282. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
Most of the material included in this volume is familiar to many of our 

readers, having appeared in late issues of Harper’s Magazine. As a record 

of personal adventure and experiences the book is bright and entertaining, 
and is written in a vivacious, journalistic style; but it is not to be taken 
too seriously. Those who search its pages for any adequate account of 
the countries visited and of the social and industrial life of the Central 
and South American people will be disappointed. The very title of the 
work savors of journalism, being an evident attempt to take advantage of 
the recent interest in Venezuclan boundary disputes. Asa matter of fact 
the chapter on Venezuela is the last in order, and occupies but sixty-two 
of the whole two hundred and eighty-two pages; and twenty-eight of 
these are devoted to full-page illustrations, without counting other illus- 
trations of smaller dimensions, The author seems to have seen nothing 
of Venezuela except Carfcas and its seaport La Guayra, nor does his stay 
in the country appear to have been at all protracted; consequently it is 
not to be wondered at if his brief ‘‘ exposition” of the Monroe doctrine 
is decidedly amateurish and superficial. Within its limits, however, the 
work has a certain value, and imparts information in an interesting way 
to those who are not likely to seek for it in any less sprightly form, It 
makes clear—what is apparent to even the hastiest observer—that the 

republics of Spanish America are republics only nominally. On page 19 

the author remarks the very perceptible change to be noticed in passing 

from the colony of British Honduras to the soil of republican Guatemala. 

‘* Livingstone,” he says, ‘‘ was like a village on the coast of East Africa 

in comparison with Belize.” ‘‘The Central American politician has to 

show the faith that isin him by going out on the mountain-side and hack- 
ing his way to office with a naked machete in his hand; and if his leader 
fails he loses his life, with his back toa church wall and looking into 
the eyes of a firing squad.” The ruin which the ever-recurring revo- 
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lutions ‘‘ bring to the country while they last, and which continues after 
they are over, while the ‘outs’ are getting up another revolution, is so 
serious that any sort of continued prosperity or progress is impossible. 
Native merchants will not order goods that may never reach them, and 
neither do the gringos [Englishmen or Americans] care to make contracts 
with men who in six months may not only be out of office, but out of the 
country as well. Sometimes a revolution takes place, and half of the 
people of the country will not know of it until it has been put down or 
has succeeded; and, again, the revolution may spreal to every boundary, 
and all the men at work on the high roads and in the mines or on the 
plantations must stop work and turn to soldiering, and pack mules are 
seized, the mail carriers stopped, plantations are devastated, and forced 
loans are imposed upon those who live in cities, so that everyone suffers 
more or less through every change of executive.” Mechanically the book 
seems nearly perfect, and the illustrations are both numerous and excel- 
lent. On page 74 is a portrait of Henry Somers Somerset, son of Lady 
Somerset, and one of the three ‘‘ gringos” of the title; while on page 64 
all three are represented seated, with rather less than more of dignity, on 
the bumper of u Central American locomotive. 


” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Barabbas. A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By MARIE CORELLI. 12mo, pp. 317. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

Somewhat in the style of Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii is this ro- 
mance, dealing with the supreme crisis of human history and weaving 
into a well-connected and not wholly fictitious narrative the figures and 
events which moved about the trial, crucifixion, resurrection, and post- 
resurrection life of Jesus Christ. Written by a woman, it is more pas- 
sionate than a man could make it. It has the solemn and pathetic dig- 
nity of the ‘‘ Passion Play” as seenat Ober-Ammergau. It will make more 
vivid and not less hallowed in the minds of many who read it the one 
transcendent tragedy of time. It imagines what may have been the 
character and fortunes of Barabbas, and sees the whole history as if 
hand-in-hand with him. Rightly enough, the murder of the Nazarene is 
laid at the door of Caiaphas: ‘‘ Through Cajaphas the stain of treachery 
will rest on the dead Judas; through Caiaphas the resurrection will be 
denied; through Caiaphas the very name of Christ will be banished from 
the Jewish annals.”” The book, though a work of the imagination, con- 
travenes no history. To some minds it may be a reinforcement by its 
filling in, its coordinating of events and personages, and showing how it 
all may have happened. Barabbas, in the judgment hall of Pilate, per- 
ceives the Christ to be a superior being; knows him to be spotless as 
surely as he knows himself to be worthy of death; follows with the 
crowd to the place of crucifixion, in a rage that innocence should be so 
treated; exclaims, ‘‘I would have died willingly to save yon kingly man,” 
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and watches for a chance to rescue him or die in the attempt. Barabbas, 
the rough barbarian, is fascinated with Christ. How Barabbas came to 
be a robber and how Judas came to be the betrayer are traced to one 
and the same source, the sister of Judas, who is made to ery, ‘‘I, Judith 
Iscariot, betrayed him! On me let the curse fall—not on Judas, merciful 
God! On me let the thunders crash vengeance; let the fires of earth 
consume me. Mine was the sin ; Judas was innocent!” And it was for 
her, also, that Barabbas had stolen. Barabbas comes to know Christ as 
divine. He goes to Nazareth and questions Joseph, the carpenter, about 
the miraculous birth. To Barabbas, as to the disciples and to Mary, the 
risen Lord appears. At last, returning to Jerusalem, Barabbas—known 
as ‘‘ the robber ”’—is arrested, being cunningly charged by Caiaphas with 
having stolen the body of Jesus from the tomb, and is cast into the same 
dungeon where he was when Pilate sent for him to release him to the 
people. There he has a vision of the Christ, and in the rapture of it 
dies. ‘‘ Filled with excess of joy, he beheld that divine Figure bending 
tenderly toward him; gentle hands were laid upon his bruised and fet- 
tered wrists; hands that drew him close and yet closer, slowly and surely 
upward—upward into such light and air as never gladdened earth.” 
When the jailer came to the dungeon the prison lantern showed a smile 
on the face of Barabbas, his dark and rugged features smoothed and 
tranquillized into an expression of exceeding beauty. He was forever 
free. Perhaps no book like this has hitherto been noticed in these pages. 
It may be said to illuminate the Gospel history, albeit with a lurid and 
theatric light. 


A Lent in London. A Course of Sermons on Social Subjects, Organized by the London 
Branch of the Christian Social Union and Preached in the Churches of St. Edmund, Lom- 
bard Street, and St. Mary-le-Strand, during Lent, 1895, Witb a Preface by HENRY SCOTT 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 12mo, pp. 239. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The objects of the Christian Social Union, an organization of the 
Church of England under the presidency of the Bishop of Durham, are 
every way worthy of praise. They are the following: ‘* To claim for the 
Christian law the ultimate authority to rule social practice. To study in 
common how to apply the moral truths and principles of Christianity to 
the social and economic difficulties of the present time. To present 
Christ in practical life as the living Master and King, the enemy of 
wrong and selfishness, the power of righteousness and love.” The ser- 
mous of the present volume, twenty-four in number, are preached on 
themes such as the above scheme would suggest, and by men ‘ who be- 
lieve, in heart and soul, that below all the varieties of social work and 
social thought there is but one living Lord and Master, who can solve 
our riddles, and disentangle our confusions, and give union to our broken 
brotherhood.” Such men deserve a hearing. And it is a very significant, 
as well as hopeful, token of the times that the Church of England is pro- 
ducing a goodly number of such men, men in closest touch with the common 
people, intensely interested in the problems that concern the downtrod- 
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den millions, and throwing themselves with all their might into the pur- 
lieus and slums of London to mitigate their misery and uplift the lives of 
the masses. What a change in the course of a hundred years! How 
heartily would John Wesley have rejoiced in the transformation of his 
beloved Church, the Church to which he clung so fondly to the last! The 
more these good churchmen devote their energies to the very work which 
the despised Methodists have been doing for a hundred and fifty years 
the more their admiration grows for those that once were so loftily flouted. 
Nothing brings people so close together as laboring for a common object. 
The Rev. R. R. Dolling, of the Winchester College Mission, who con- 
tributes a sermon on ‘‘ The Church and the People,” excellently illus- 
trates this truth. He says: ‘‘ For the last eighteen years of my life I have 
lived among workingmen, the vast majority of whom are altogether un- 
touched by the Church of England.” He also says: ‘‘I thank God 
there were five active centers of dissenting worship in my own district 
alone.” And still further: ‘‘Don’t let us be ashamed to confess what 
we owe to the splendid work of the Dissenters. It makes me oftentimes 
sick at heart to hear the way in which the newly ordained, strong in the 
orthodoxy of his High Church collar and of his grasp of doctrine, speaks 
of these class leaders at whose feet he is unworthy to sit.” He refers 
very warmly and gratefully to ‘‘ the self-denying and consistent witness 
that they have borne to Jesus, a present Saviour.” Yes, when men come 
to realize that only Jesus, presented as a present Saviour, can be of much 
use to the masses, they will not try to forbid those who are preaching 
him and casting out devils in his name, even though their ecclesiastical 
affiliations may be deemed irregular. Among the other topics treated in 
this breezy volume are the following: ‘*The Political Office of the 
Church,” “ Party Politics,” ‘‘ Christian Patriotism,” ‘‘ Peace and War,” 
‘‘The Colonies,” ‘Clerk Life,” ‘‘County Life,” ‘‘ Civic Duties,” ‘Over 
Population,” ‘‘ The Social Aspect of Sin,” ‘‘ Christ the Social Reconciler,” 
and ‘‘Democracy and Government.” <A few of the discourses are de- 
cidedly strong, and not one is without merit. Yet it will hardly be 
claimed that any of the social problems are solved in the book, or that any 
very striking contribution is made toward removing the economic difficul- 
ties that press, with almost paralyzing power, on the minds and hearts of 
those who love their fellow-men. There seems to be little to do but to 
keep working persistently at the great task. Personal effort, patient and 
persevering, will accomplish something after a while. Never was there 
so much thought put into the matter as now, never so much reason to 
believe that the near future will bring great ameliorations. 


The Story of Bohemia. By FRANCES GREGOR. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 486. Cincin- 

pati: Curts & Jennings. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, 1.50. 

If there were but one Bohemian we should wish to know more of the 
land that gave the world John Huss, This compilation of that land’s his- 
tory is as instructive as it is unpretentious, and it will give its readers a 
new sympathy for a people who have been less fortunate than their mer- 
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its. History has been unkind to them. They were Czechs and Slavs; 
their name was called Awley, and that of a savage tribe who had pre- 
ceded them imposed upon them, so that the word ‘‘ Bohemian ” is as un- 
truthful as the word ‘‘ Indian” applied to our American predecessors. 
For us the interest of the work centers in the long struggle for liberty, 
which is not yet ended, and in the fierce fight of the Reformation period. 
The treatment of both these topics is careful, and the tone of the work 
inspires confidence, Of course, the history of little Bohemia is, in some 
sort, history of Europe, in outline at least, and is a good point from which 
to survey, for example, the Thirty Years’ War. This is the only history 
of Bohemia in the English language ; and after reading it one must 
wonder why we have had to wait so long for so important a piece of the 
experience of mankind. 


Lakewood. A Story of To-day. By MARY HARRIOTT Norris, 12mo, pp. 330. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, cloth, illustrated, $1. 

This is the latest book from the pen of its accomplished author, who is 
known as one of the most cultivated women of our Methodism, a student 
and a teacher especially in history and in literature. Miss Norris is no 
stranger to our readers, having appeared as a contributor to the Methodist 
Review. In appearance and in contents this is an admirable volume for 
use in the gift season of the Christmas holidays. 


Westminster. By SIR WALTER BESANT, M.A., F.S.A., etc. 8vo, pp. 399. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, cloth, oramental, gilt top, $3. 

This is not a history of Westminster. The author does not attempt to 
tell the story of the Abbey buildings, nor of the great functions held in 
them, nor of the monuments in the Abbey. His endeavor is (1) to show, 
contrary to received opinion, that the Isle of Bramble was a busy place of 
trade long before London existed at all ; (2) to restore the vanished pal- 
aces of Westminster and Whitehall ; (3) to portray the life of the Abbey, 
with its services, its Rule, its Anchorites, and its Sanctuary; (4) to show 
the connection of Westminster with the first of English printers; (5) to 
present the place as a town and borough, with its streets and its people. 
The publishers have issued the book in sumptuous style, with one hun- 
dred and thirty fine illustrations. It is a valuable work. 


Joel Chandler Harris. By WILLIAM M. BASKERVILL. 16mo, pp. 48. Nashville, Tenn. : 

Barbee & Smith. Price, paper, 10 cents. 

This is the first of a series of studies, biographical and critical, of 
Southern writers, to be prepared by Professor Baskervill, who proposes 
in twelve papers ‘to give a tolerably complete survey of that literary 
movement which, beginning about 1870, has spread over the entire 
South.” The subsequent papers are to beas follows: Maurice Thompson, 
Sidney Lanier, Irwin Russell, Margaret J. Preston, G. W. Cable, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Thomas Nelson 
Page, James Lane Allen, Miss Grace King, Samuel Minturn Peck. 





